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Introduction 
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Starting a collection of vintage cars, antique furniture, historical monu- 
ments or old towns may be a sentimental or nostalgic activity, but such 
activities are very widespread and one presumes that they do not do very 
much harm. The phenomenon is generally tolerated, as long as it is con- 
ducted in closed institutions, such as museums. In the public domain, how- 
ever, there is much less acceptance of the phenomenon. Generally speak- 
ing, it requires much more effort to preserve a historical town intact than 
it does to conserve a period room in a museum. This is understandable to 
an extent, because historical cities sometimes have to be altered to make 
way for modern amenities, for example by laying tram tracks, building a 
car park or a new hotel. It would of course have been much better to spare 
the few surviving historical city centres and to install the modern facilities 
required as far away as possible in the suburbs, because one can build as 
one wants there, unimpeded by historical monuments. In general, however, 
this is not what has occurred. From the beginning of the twentieth century, 
historical cities have been expected to keep pace with modern times. Busi- 
nesses, banks and department stores preferred to keep their premises in the 
older quarters, and residential areas are mainly found on the outskirts of 
cities. Only when it became inevitable, when there was no longer room to 
expand, did businesses depart from the inner city with a heavy heart, leav- 
ing many scars in the urban tissue in its wake. To mention one recent ex- 
ample, between 2000 and 2002, Amsterdam lost 6,000 jobs due to business 
enterprises leaving the city. According to one Dutch newspaper, ‘A good 
third of those leaving stated as their most compelling reason the limited 
possibilities for expansion." 

In retrospect, one can mourn the fact that our historic cities have not 
been better preserved, but it is simply not possible to prevent every change 
from taking place. Even if all the residents of a city and all the businesses, 
not to mention the local government, might want it, it is virtually impos- 
sible to maintain a historical city as an open air museum; something some- 
times has to give, and then all one can do is to resign oneself to the inevita- 
ble. This is true not only of the city centre, but also of historic interiors. A 
house full of period rooms is a wonderful thing to own of course, but there 
are not that many home-owners, male or female, who would renounce the 


conveniences one enjoys in a modern kitchen. In order not to clash with 
the rest of such a house, modern kitchens are furnished with old-fashioned 
cupboard doors in profiled oak, so that the modern equipment is kept out 
of sight as much as possible. Something similar also occurs in many old 
cities, with historical fagades proving to be little more than stage sets mask- 
ing modern office interiors. This is not entirely honest, and the question 
is whether city governments and their conservation departments should be 
involved with these sorts of half-truths. Should a governmental body be 
allowed to provide grants to restore old fagades when virtually everything 
behind them is modern, with the exception perhaps of a few old beams, a 
rickety wooden staircase and, if you are lucky, a ceiling in the entrance hall 
with stucco ornamentation from around 1870? In the world of conserva- 
tionists, doubts are growing about the value of preserving historical façades 
as pieces of scenery. Does a historical cityscape based on an architectural 
charade have any value? Most architects and conservationists are inclined 
to think not. 

Where does this trend towards honesty and openness to the idea of in- 
tegrating new architecture in historical surroundings come from? Perhaps 
it is a legacy of functionalism, in architecture, because the rules of func- 
tionalism held it to be morally reprehensible to erect any fake architecture.’ 
It may be that functionalism, as part of the Modern Movement, had its 
origins in Romanticism, when architects turned their backs on academic 
formalism and strove to devise a new, rational form of building. Nine- 
teenth-century rationalism may well have laid the foundations for a dislike 
of architecture that mainly aims to please the eye. And it is probably the 
case that functionalism has left its mark on the world of conservation. The 
Romantic aim of achieving sincerity in art is translated by conservationists 
into a renewed respect for the authentic work of art and a revulsion against 
historicizing restorations. Conservation thus became an ally of functional- 
ism, with its dislike of false display. Hence a certain dislike emerged in 
the world of conservationists of the cultivation of a harmonious cityscape, 
because such an image is artificial, and thus false. A conservationist policy 
that aims for the restoration of a harmonious cityscape, then, is ignoring 
the course of history and that, too, is reprehensible, because it means that 
reality is sacrificed to a myth. Is this thesis correct, however? 
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Museumification 


In an article of 1992 about the history of conservation in Holland, Kees van 
der Ploeg expressed his concern about the sentimentalizing of the city — his 
term for historicizing trappings of old cities. Historical inner cities, he ar- 
gued, were being ‘museumified’ by the conservationists, and he did not see 
this development as positive. The image of the historical city, he wrote, is 
in danger of becoming ‘a sugary-sweet backdrop’ that ‘bears hardly any real 
relation to normal urban activities’. He concluded that ‘no answer has yet 
been found, including by the conservationists’, for this problem.' 

Conservationists have failed in this regard, and something will need to 
be done about this unsatisfactory situation. To come up with an answer, 
however, one must first understand what is actually involved in the prob- 
lem. Kees van der Ploeg and many others like him are exasperated by the 
fact that historical city centres look increasingly like open air museums; 
they are reduced to tourist attractions. This development is considered 
deplorable, because the artificially historicized image of the city does not 
relate at all to modern life. Previously, the historical cityscape would be 
regarded as an authentic and living heritage from the past, but nowadays 
the historical city seems to be artificially put on ice. Conservation, the crit- 
ics say, has taken a wrong turn by supporting this process of freezing the 
historical and, to an extent, historicized, urban scene. 

Why however do these historical façades no longer relate to the modern 
age? According to critics such as Kees van der Ploeg, the world has under- 
gone huge changes over the past century, whereas all those restored façades 
look so bright and new that they give us the illusion that we are still liv- 
ing in the eighteenth century. The preservationists do not allow them any 
chance of becoming genuinely old; at the first trace of dilapidation, they 
speed to the rescue, armed with funds and the proposals of experts, to make 
everything as good as new. The result is that the architecture of the histori- 
cal city is no longer alive; instead, it is embalmed like a mummy to comply 
with the banal expectations of the hordes of tourists. This, more or less, is 
Kees van der Ploeg’s criticism and, as just mentioned, he is by no means the 
only one to make it. 


What the conservationists are charged with — rightly or wrongly — is 
that they are putting on ice an image that has grown historically over the 
centuries. The beauty of an old city, the argument goes, is the product of a 
long series of changes that occurred during the past, and for the sake of this 
specific beauty this process should be allowed to continue. Let us suppose 
that the image of a certain city had ceased to change after 1750, what would 
we say about it? Would we call it a historical fluke, a lifeless and vacuous 
open air museum? Presumably not. It is quite possible, for instance, that 
the average tourist cherishes a city like Venice exactly because most of the 
buildings don't give any impression of having changed with the times. The 
question remains then what conservationists should be aiming for. Should 
they nurture the illusion that time has stood still, or should they permit the 
city to evolve in relation to modern urban activities? 

For various reasons, Kees van der Ploeg' criticism is not entirely cor- 
rect. First of all, it is mistaken because for many years now the conserva- 
tion movement in Europe has been doing its utmost to show that it does 
not see its task as putting any historical cityscape on ice. Preservationists 
proclaim to anyone prepared to listen that their concern is to ensure that 
new and modern architecture is integrated into the historical environment 
in a responsible fashion. Yet the popular image remains that the aim of 
preservationists is to keep the image of the city on ice. This is intrinsically 
interesting, because it means that many people regard conservation bodies 
as institutions whose purpose is to conserve our built heritage and that, by 
definition, they must therefore be opposed to modern architectural devel- 
opments. This is why critics like Kees van der Ploeg see them as reluctant 
to change with the times. 

But something else is also going on here. Perhaps preservationists are ac- 
tually making the opposite mistake by fostering the integration of modern 
architecture into historical contexts. After all, there are many people who 
think that the task of conservation should indeed be to protect a valuable, 
comparatively intact historical environment as much as possible against 
new architectural experiments. It is undoubtedly the case, these people ar- 
gue, that modern architecture can disrupt the historical image. Isn't this 
group of people perfectly entitled to express concern about the loss of his- 
torical urban images? And isn't it true that preservationists — in their zeal to 
be liberated from their conservative image — attach too much importance 
to integrating new architecture in historical cities? 

One irritating incidental consideration is that those who want to leave 
a city intact in its former state usually have an irrational dislike of modern 
architecture. This isn't necessarily always the case, however. The image one 
usually has of conservatives as being insensitive to art is reinforced each 
time they lodge an objection to a new development in the historical city, 
even when the quality of the development in itself — independent of its 
context, that is — is not at issue. In contrast to what Kees van der Ploeg 
thinks, those who oppose change are getting less and less of a hearing in 
the world of conservation. This is because this world is in a state of panic 


about being regarded as backward both by public and private organiza- 
tions. Preservationists no longer want to be associated with conservative 
fuddy-duddies who refuse to keep up with the times. For this reason, very 
few protests against new architecture in old cities are heard from this quar- 
ter, not even when it genuinely does encroach on the historic cityscape. Is 
there anyone who still remembers why conservation bodies were set up in 
the first place? 

As governmental bodies, the departments for conservation were found- 
ed in a period that also witnessed the birth of the monster known as mo- 
dernity which was threatening to wipe out the old world altogether. It is no 
coincidence that the building inspectorate and the various movements for 
nature conservation also emerged at this time. In other words, the rise of 
the idea of the conservation of historic buildings was intimately linked to 
a political aspiration that, while not new, only acquired a national dimen- 
sion around 1900. Conservation is a historically determined phenomenon 
— that is, it emerged in a certain historical context. It should therefore be 
regarded against the background of the fear people felt at that time for the 
loss of their historical surroundings. The original aims of the conserva- 
tion movement have remained more or less the same during the course of 
the twentieth century; these aims continue to be the social foundation on 
which conservation was built. These aims, however, have seemingly been 
forced into the background by those who claim that the beauty of the his- 
torical city, that is after all the product of a historical process, would not 
have come about if the government had blocked that process in the past. 
The argument goes that if there had been an idea of conservation back in 
1750 which had put the historically evolved cityscape on ice, then the his- 
torical cities would lack the diversity they acquired in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in particular. It is precisely that diversity we admire so much today. 

But there is a specific reason why it was not in 1750 but only in the 
course of the twentieth century that conservationists took measures to in- 
tervene in the process of change. Conservation bodies formed part of that 
historical process and there was good reason to institute them at that time. 
They were the product of the emergence of a broad public interest in the 
beauty of historical cities and landscapes. This interest was admittedly not 
new, but it took on a political meaning during the nineteenth century. As 
just mentioned, a broad basis of support emerged around 1900 for a policy 
aimed at protecting historical cities against the feared assaults of moder- 
nity. This historically determined basis for the conservation movement has 
not essentially altered since then. But the strange thing now is that many 
people in the world of conservation hold the view that this basis has been 
completely superseded by new ideas. 

Before one can address these ideas however, a potential misunderstand- 
ing needs clearing up. It was presumably not Kees van der Ploeg’s intention 
to complain about the fact that restorations often hark back to an older 
design, so that historical cities have come increasingly to look like open air 
museums. That is not what he wrote and presumably it was also not what 
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he was talking about, however much this development may have distressed 
him. As said, he meant that the urban scene had become frozen so that it 
had the air of a stage set, with the result that there was no longer any ‘real 
relation’ between image and reality. What upsets him is the discrepancy 
between the historical urban scene and the world that has changed utterly. 
Presumably he must feel a similar discomfort at the sight of something like 
computers behind eighteenth-century sash windows. While it is possible to 
sympathize with him, a sight like this is not unreal. It is only truly unreal 
and even a little disgusting when this window was installed just recently in 
order to restore a situation that existed before it was altered in, say 1860. 
Once again however, this is not where the problem lies and we will thus 
not dwell on this popular form of ‘retrospective restoration’. As far as this 
is concerned the damage has already been done and, it has to be said, it has 
occurred with the approval and support of the official preservationists for 
whom historical architecture came to an end around 1800. 


Ugliness as an ideal 


The above-mentioned imbalance between the historic image of the city 
and modern life is a form of torture not only for historians of architecture, 
but for many architects too. The idea that a historical environment is not 
allowed to change is greeted by them with disbelief. They think that those 
people who try to put a cityscape on ice are trying to do something which 
is impossible: to cause time to stand still. Even so, the question remains 
whether it is really in defiance of common sense to want to preserve a 
beautiful and universally admired historical city as much as possible in its 
existing state. Why should an aim like this be seen as nonsensical and im- 
possible? After all, so few ancient cities and landscapes have been preserved 
intact; why should those few square miles ‘keep up with the times’ with all 
the violence this implies? In most countries of Europe, little more than one 
per cent of the total built environment is protected by any legislation to 
preserve historic buildings. That is very, very little, so why do historians of 
architecture and architects complain about the fact that these few miserable 
remnants of our architectural heritage have not ‘kept up with the times’? 
There are well-intentioned and critically minded people who feel noth- 
ing but scorn for the tourists on the tour boats in Venice and Amsterdam. 
They despise them, because they are stupid enough to get pleasure from an 
artificially preserved stage set. 

After the Second World War it was possible to redress this imbalance 
between the old image and the living reality, at any rate where ancient cities 
had been reduced to rubble. It seems incredible, but the fact is that quite 
a number of city planners in Germany viewed the catastrophe as catharsis, 
an exceptional opportunity to design a modern form of planning on this 
tabula rasa? 

As late as 1949, the publisher of Baukunst und Werkform, Alfons Leitl, 


was indignant about the opportunities that had been missed. There were, 
he wrote, many planners who thought that ‘die Vernichtung der Häuser 
den Weg freigemacht hätte für grundsätzliche Neugestaltungen (the de- 
struction of homes has made the way free for radically new structures). 
In reality, however, their ideals had also been reduced to rubble, because 
they saw that ‘Frei gewordenen Flächen in Wirklichkeit keineswegs frei 
sind, sondern dass sie überwuchert sind mit einem Gestrüpp von Grund- 
besitzrechten' (Spaces made free are not free at all, because they are over- 
grown with a thicket of property rights). In the magazine Die neue Stadt of 
1948, an article on German reconstruction was published with the title ‘Ein 
Unglück ja — aber auch eine Gelegenheit’ (a tragedy but also an opportu- 
nity). 

It has been argued that it was easier for Germany to say goodbye to its 
historical cities, because there the past was tainted by two world wars. This 
may be so, but virtually all Modernists, German or otherwise, disliked his- 
torical cities. Modernist planning actually originated in this distaste. Part of 
the legacy of Modernism is the continuance of the functionalist idea that a 
city must adapt to meet changed circumstances. It cannot be reduced to a 
splendid stage set or a pretty picture. This idea is also found in the work of 
the renowned British architects, Alison and Peter Smithson. In their eyes 
the historical cities were not suitable for the modern city dweller, ‘seeing 
that the social reality they represent no longer exists’.4 

It is perhaps with this idea in mind that the Smithsons were unaware 
that the nineteenth-century St. James's Street in London may have been an 
artwork of urban planning in itself and that its historical character might 
be ruined by their office complex. The Smithsons had no eye for the street’s 
architectural qualities, because architecture wasn't a pretty picture for them, 
but a function. They were convinced that their Economist Building, which 
has stood in St. James's Street since 1964, represented a good use of the city. 
Both architects had already described in 1957 how a hole in a street can be 
exploited to intensify the use of the urban space. In their view ‘the problem 
of building the three houses in an existing street is one of finding a way 
(whilst still responding to the street idea) to chop through the old building 
face and build up a complex in depth, of providing a suggestion, a sign, of 
a new community structure.” 

The Smithsons called a complex like this a c/uster, and they built their 
first example in St. James's Street, a street of some distinction with a variety 
of eclectic architecture from the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 
her study of the work of these architects, Helena Webster wrote that the 
success of this design was mainly due to the tact with which the immediate 
surroundings were treated: “The success of the design lays in its particularly 
sensitive response to context.' Admittedly, she continued, the tradition of 
the closed block was disrupted, but in its use of materials, its scale, height 
zoning and street-lines, ‘the scheme responded to and respected its sur- 
roundings.'^ Besides Helena Webster, Kenneth Frampton also admired the 
block, calling it a work of studied restraint. In his view, the way that it 
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was slotted into the street was done ‘very tenderly indeed’. Vincent Scully 
joined in the chorus of praise, describing it as 'one of the most important 
buildings of the decade" 

These statements were definitely not intended as ironic, although those 
who love the nineteenth-century character of this London neighbourhood 
and think that the Smithsons’ skyscraper disrupts the urban harmony of 
this street may find this hard to believe. The Smithsons gained enormous 
prestige in the 1950s, partly due to their receiving the stamp of approval 
from an influential figure such as Reyner Banham, the author of The New 
Brutalism. Ethic or Aesthetic? This book, published in 1966, tells of a group 
of young architects who emerged in the early 1950s who aspired to a new 
architecture that would be purely functional and liberated from such no- 
tions as art and beauty. It was an architecture that was ‘entirely free of the 
professional preconceptions and prejudices that have encrusted architec- 
ture since it became an art'. According to Banham, what was involved was 
‘an utterly uninhibited functionalism’, entirely uncorrupted even by ‘the 
machine aesthetic’ of the 1920s. Alison and Peter Smithson also belonged to 
this strict functionalist trend, and in this connection it is maybe also worth 
mentioning that not only were they ‘utterly functionalistic and deliber- 
ately ‘anti-aesthetic’, but that they also displayed a liking for everything 
that looked ugly and neglected. That can clearly be seen for instance in the 
collection of photos they chose in 1953 for an exhibition at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art. The organizers of this exhibition took pride in the 
fact that the most repugnant images had been selected, because it was their 
intention to present the ugly side of life. One of the photographers who 
had contributed to the show, Nigel Henderson, wrote later, ‘I feel happi- 
est among discarded things, vituperative fragments, cast casually from life, 
with the fizz of vitality still about them.” 

A revulsion against everything that looks beautiful and a preference for 
squalor — sentiments like this were fundamental to the work of the Smith- 
sons, as they also inevitably were of that of the host of pupils and admirers 
of the famous couple. They associated the notion of ‘beauty’ with a mis- 
taken kind of bourgeois sentimentality. 

From Nigel Whiteley’s biography of Reyner Banham, we learn what the 
author of the famous 1960 book, Theory and Design in the First Machine 
Age, thought about the protection of the familiar urban scene. In as much 
as he ever paid any attention to something as inferior as the preservation 
of architecture from an age not yet fortunate enough to have machines, he 
saw it in the first instance as resulting from the vulgar material self-interest 
of home owners. According to him, people like this misuse the notion of 
‘culture’ to get the authorities to protect their properties. In his view, this 
protection involved ‘dwellings (or rents) of the rich on the grounds that 
they are Georgian, and therefore priceless monuments of our heritage of 
blah, blah, blah ... but because it is in Belgravia or Bath, it is safe from 
the replacement on which any sane society would insist. Men of good will 
are being fooled into defending privilege disguised as culture’. Banham be- 
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lieved that conservationists were not so much concerned with preserving 
buildings as class distinctions. Furthermore, he saw historical architecture 
as an obstacle to progress. In a 1963 article, The Embalmed City, in which he 
deploys his full arsenal of literary fireworks to expose the 'preservationists 
as ridiculous, he wrote that, “The load of obsolete buildings that Europe is 
humping along on its shoulders is a bigger drag on the live culture of our 
continent than obsolete nationalisms or obsolete moral codes.” 

In the eyes of some Modernists, the desire to preserve a familiar living 
environment is already enough to make one suspect, as it may form a fertile 
soil for racism. Heimatsarchitektur is dangerous and must be resisted, ac- 
cording to Alexander Tzonis and Liane Lefaivre in the journal Architecture 
and Urbanism (1990). They argued that critical regionalism was ‘one of 
the most interesting directions in contemporary architecture’, because it 
offered an alternative to a whole range of architectural pornography. They 
were attracted by critical regionalism, because it sought a relation with lo- 
cal architectural traditions while not imitating them slavishly. Architects 
should respond critically to regional styles. They shouldn't be allowed to 
erect any cheaply sentimental pastiches, or nostalgic imitations that would 
form ‘a suitable setting for xenophobic, neo-tribal and racist hallucina- 
tions.' Tzonis and Lefaivre are allergic to any architecture that reinforces 
narcissistic sentiments about one’s own region, or Heimat, or which cre- 
ates a backdrop for a self-satished complacency. What was needed if one 
was to avoid a frighteningly romantic form of regionalism was a degree of 
critical distance. The sentimental link that the complacent consumer may 
have with the familiar architectural setting can only be broken by a form 
of dislocation, by wrong-footing the consumer and getting him to think 
for himself. The building should engage in ‘an imagined dialogue with the 
viewer’. The viewer must not be made to feel too comfortable with familiar 
images, because, as just said, these can form a fertile soil for undemocratic 
behaviour; instead he should be confronted with a 'sense of displacement 
that would raise him to ‘a metacognitive state’. Tzonis and Lefaivre are pro- 
foundly suspicious of the unconscious adoption of forms from the past just 
because they are all-too familiar. 

Their fear may well have been prompted by the history of Nazism or 
other, more recent forms of xenophobic behaviour, but their conclusion 
that all traditionalism is suspect by definition is perhaps taken to some- 
thing of an extreme. Why should the residents of a modern experimental 
housing estate be less susceptible to racism than those of a fake farming 
village? Does a sloping and overhanging glass front have a more favourable 
impact on human feelings than a seventeenth-century style stepped gable? 
Why should non-critical regionalism or any clinging to local architectural 
traditions be in conflict with normal humane behaviour in every case? 


Frustrated creativity 


A certain timidity prevails among architects about an approach to conser- 
vation that aims only to preserve the existing and which therefore has an 
inhibiting effect on creativity. The famous Austrian architect Karl Schwan- 
zer put it as follows in 1975: ‘Das Bestreben der heutigen Zeit, Baudenkmäler 
als historische Monumente zu würdigen, diese zu erhalten, zu pflegen und 
auch zu revitalisieren, muss jeden Architekten primär erfreuen’ (The fact that 
efforts are made today to appreciate, maintain and restore historical buildings 
as ancient monuments should be welcomed by every architect). Nonetheless, 
he saw any uncritical adoration of historical buildings as misguided, because 
their function was then lost sight of — 'Auf einmal tritt die Bedeutung der 
Funktion und des Nutzen, jene Begriffe, die unsere heutigen Bauaufgaben 
gesellschaftpolitisch vorrangig beherrschen, zurück, wenn es um das Bewahren 
historischer Bauwerke geht’ (If what is involved is the preservation of historic 
buildings, the significance of their function and use are straightway set on one 
side, although these notions are of the greatest social importance in today's 
architectural world). It is a mistake for architects to despise the functional 
aspects of architecture and to go along too passively with the nostalgic desires 
of the general public. ‘Architekten von heute sollten der Mumifizierung der 
Städte nicht tatenlos zusehen. Sie brauchen den Denkmalschutz generell als 
Mobilisation des Bewusstmachens der Baugestaltung als historische Aufgabe 
unserer Zeit’ (Architects today must not submit to the mummifying of our 
cities without a fight. Generally speaking they need the notion of conserva- 
tion in order to understand that architecture is a historically determined task). 
People appoint themselves as champions of the revitalization of everything 
old out of a sense of inferiority — something that Schwanzer sees as a typical 
weakness of our times. 

The quotations from Schwanzer occur in a remarkable book from 1977 
by Gerhard Müller-Menckes, Neues Leben für alte Bauten. Über den Contin- 
uo in der Architektur. It deals with a great many instances of modern infills 
in historical environments, most of which are accompanied by admiring 
comments. Why the projects selected are regarded as so exemplary is some- 
times hard to understand. In what regard was Dieter Oesterlens museum 
plan of 1963 that replaced the former Zeughaus in Hanover supposed to be 
so instructive for conservationists? The text accompanying the illustrations 
of this museum remarks that in designing the facade on the Burgstrasse, the 
architect had taken into consideration the half-timbered houses on the other 
side of the street, which had been entirely reconstructed after the Second 
World War: "Die massstübliche Eingliederung des Neubaues wird unterstützt 
durch eine plastische Durchformung der Fassade’ (The incorporation of the 
new development was supported by the plastic design of the facade). Ac- 
cording to the commentary, the facade was designed in such a way that the 
result could be described as a success: 'Alt und Neu durchdringen sich in einer 
Synthese, die begliickt’ (Old and new converge here in a happy synthesis). It 
is not immediately obvious what it is that is so happy here. We see new archi- 
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2 The Historical Museum in Hanover, designed by Dieter Oeserlen (1963) 


3 The new town hall building in Bensberg, designed by Gottfried Böhm (1976) 


tecture juxtaposed with reconstructions of historic houses. I can imagine that 
the architect must have felt tremendously challenged by the commission and 
that the result must have been thought rather striking, but in the context of 
what stood on this spot before the war, it amounts to little more than a game 
with forms. It is possible that the architects did their best under the circum- 
stances, but that hardly justifies this example being praised to the skies or be- 
ing called an interesting example of conservation. The whole thing was born 
of need and the solution opted for is a monument of architecture coming to 
terms with a guilty past. The design is thus in the first instance tragic — the 
torn past of Germany is actually drawn attention to by the big gestures of the 
modern museum façade. The author of the book Neues Leben für alte Bauten 
was apparently so enchanted by his subject that he overlooked the question 
of whether everyone else was equally charmed by the examples he praises. His 
judgement, for instance, on the new town hall of Bensberg sounds apodictic, 
to put it mildly: “Die meisterliche Lösung kann generell ein Beispiel dafür 
geben, wie sich moderne Bauten in alte Ortskerne einfügen und dabei die 
Kontinuität der Stadtgestalt weiterführen können’ (The masterly solution 
can be used generally as an example of how modern buildings can be fitted 
into historical villages, in such a way that the shape of the city is continued). 
The author of this eulogy meant that the new building, based on a 1967 
design by Gottfried Bóhm, had put an end to the useless existence of the 
romantic ruined castle. In this sense, a domain that until then was thought 
dead was given a new life. The architect has provided his design with some- 
thing of the wildness and inaccessibility of the old stronghold. There should, 
one would think, be little to complain about, apart from the fact that the 
new building has done away with the magic of the medieval ruin and that 
the site has been supplied with a new meaning — melancholy has been cast 
out by modern concrete. The book does not address the question of what this 
transformation has actually meant for the romance of old castles, once so vital 
a theme in Germany. This presumably comes from the fact that the author 
deemed creativity far and away more important than any romantic fixation 
on the architectural vestiges of a distant past. It is a pity he didnt take the 
trouble, however, to explain why the new development in Bensberg is called 
an improvement — something of greater value than the ruin. 

A comparable viewpoint can be discerned in Neues Bauen in alter Umge- 
bung, the catalogue of a 1978 exhibition organized by the Architektenkam- 
mer of Bavaria and the Staatliches Museum für angewandte Kunst in Mu- 
nich. In the catalogue introduction, Friedrich Kurrent argues that, in the 
age of Max Dvořák, the most important task of conservation consisted 
of rescuing monuments from ruin, because around 1900 there was still a 
great danger that they would be demolished to make way for the head- 
long advance of modernity. But by 1978 the situation would appear to have 
changed radically. According to Kurrent: ‘Die wichtigste Aufgabe scheint 
mir heute, zu verhindern, dass derartige Bauwerke oder ganze Stadtteile 
durch den Schutz, den sie geniessen, in Isolation geraten, dass die als Denk- 
mal isoliert werden' (The principal task today would seem to me to be to 
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prevent buildings like this, or entire inner city areas, from becoming isolat- 
ed as monuments by the protection they receive). Manfred F. Fischer takes 
this thesis a stage further, pointing out that the image of a historical build- 
ing or town is not something static but is constantly subject to change: 
‘Das Erscheinungsbild eines Raumes, eines Gebäudes, eines Ortsbildes, 
einer Stadt is kein statischer Begriff, sondern ein Prozess, also das Ergebnis 
einer sich stetig vollziehenden Wandlung. Die Denkmalpflege muss dieses 
Naturgesetz akzeptieren, wenn sie glaubwürdig bleiben will' (The shape of 
a space, a building, a village or a city is not something static, but a process, 
the result therefore of continuous change. Conservationists must accept 
this law of nature if they want to remain credible). Some years later this 
seemingly profound idea was entrusted to paper — though admittedly in 
slightly different wording — by a planner from Delft, Rutger A E Smook, 
in a dissertation with the pregnant title Binnensteden veranderen (Changing 
city centres). In it he put forward the thesis that the purpose of conserva- 
tion was not reconcilable with common sense, because the preservation of 
historical architecture meant that "certain elements are removed from the 
natural process of change’. Furthermore he also considered that ‘removing 
things from certain processes of transformation is essentially unnatural'.'? 
Diseases are also natural processes, but no one would dare draw the conclu- 
sion from this that medical intervention is ‘essentially unnatural’. 

In the context of thought processes like this, it will no longer come as 
a surprise that the contributors to Neues Bauen in alter Umgebung make 
statements that are difficult to grasp, not just for the general public, but 
presumably also for the interested layman. Take for instance, the account 
of the Diózesanmuseum in Paderborn, built by Gottfried Bóhm in partner- 
ship with Franz Kilian and Hans Linder in 1975 next to the cathedral. While 
admitting that this new building forms a contrast with its surroundings, 
the contributors also think that this ‘monolithischer Block geht mit seiner 
grossflächigen Gestalt rücksichtsvoll auf die Plastizität der Umgebung ein.’ 
(monolithic block with its great volume fits into its surroundings with due 
respect). The square on the south side of the cathedral had also previously 
been built upon and, according to the clients, this was a convincing argu- 
ment for allowing a new development to be erected there. In his book on 
the work of Bóhm, Wolfgang Pehnt remarks that in Paderborn there had 
initially been some criticism of the fact that the new museum blocked the 
view of the cathedral, but he did not respond to this criticism, confining 
himself to pointing out that auch die zerstórte Vorgängerbauten den Dom 
eingefasst hatten" (the view of the cathedral was also blocked by the de- 
molished buildings that had stood there before). It is understandable that 
the author of a work about a famous artist does not want to enquire too 
deeply into matters that might detract from his reputation. Nonetheless it 
is hardly surprising that the residents of Paderborn were appalled by this 
huge lead-grey hulk that had been erected on their cathedral square. The 
whole building is clad in lead, like an arsenal or a nuclear physics research 
laboratory. Wolfgang Pehnt does no justice to history by failing to take 


such understandable reactions seriously, whether they come from special- 
ists or from the general public. The development that had stood on this 
square had been demolished during the war and perhaps it wouldn't have 
been a bad idea to restore the situation to its previous state. This approach 
was rejected, however, apparently in the expectation that new architecture 
might heal the wounds. But why did the restoration make no reference to 
the architecture that formerly stood here? What reason was there for such 
a curious choice? The architects, I think, must, I think, have opted for a 
modern design like this to demonstrate that modern architecture is in no 
way inferior to its historical counterpart. The self-aware volume of the new 
museum has something provocative about it. It is as though it is telling the 
churchbuilding, ‘Look at me, I know a thing or two about architecture my- 
self’. The cathedral doesn’t reply, but maybe it is muttering to itself, “What 
a show-off’. 

It could be argued that one has no reason to get upset about a bit of 
architectural contrast; after all, isn’t every historical city an example of ar- 
chitectural diversity, due to the different styles of the various historical pe- 
riods? Shouldn't our own age have just as much right as another to leave its 
mark on the ancient city? Moreover, one shouldn't forget that the siting of 
this church museum, next door to the cathedral, is not unreasonable — one 
might even argue that it makes sense, especially if one bears in mind that 
the site was also built on in the past. One might find fault with Gottfried 
Bóhms design, but it's a known fact that major art works are not always 
understood straight away. It is quite possible that the next generation will 
judge his design positively — a point that is often made. The idea is that the 
next generation will be in a better position to judge, that the quality of an 
artwork does not have to be plain for all to see directly, that in the past too 
many buildings which are now historical monuments weren't appreciated 
at first. 

This line of argument is not entirely correct, however, because it implies 
that artists are the only people in a position to assess works of modern art 
and that the general public normally only catches up with them later. It is 
based on the myth that an artist is a kind of visionary. But apart from that, 
one should bear in mind that architectural commissions are usually not 
given by the artists themselves, but by clients or patrons who might in a 
sense be counted as belonging to the general public. At any rate, they dont 
normally belong to the artistic elite. In Padernborn, the public was furious 
with Gottfried Bóhm, but, properly speaking, it should have blamed the 
client (and the local authorities) for putting up the ugly grey monster next 
to their cathedral. 

In the 1970s in particular many unqualifiedly enthusiastic accounts 
were written of new developments in old cities. In 1975 Manfred F. Fischer 
and a number of his colleagues published the book Architektur und Denk- 
malpflege. Neue Architektur in historischer Umgebung. In the journal Monu- 
mentum of 1975, B. Monnet contributed an article, ‘L Architecture con- 
temporaine dans les monuments et ensembles historiques en France'. In 
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4 The cathedral square in Paderborn in 1938 
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s The Diocesan Museum in Paderborn, designed by Gottfried Böhm and Hans Linder (1975) 


it, he states that renowned historical environments were not served by an 
architecture of adaptation; what they needed was a modern architecture of 
outstanding quality: ‘la présence d'une architecture ancienne de qualité, 
qu'il s'agisse d'un monument isolé ou d'un ensemble urbain, apelle, non le 
pastiche déguisé sous le nom d'architecture d'accompagnement, mais une 
architecture de qualité qui soit de notre temps, de maniére que nos matéri- 
aux, de la technique et de la recherche plastique contemporaines.’ In 1988 
the famous architect, Mario Botta, even took this idea a stage further with 
the remark that 'the old needs the new in order to be recognizable and the 
new needs the old in order to engage in a dialogue with it. He went on to 
say, ‘I see no reason why an architectural creation should be subordinated 
to existing values, as though these were more powerful. Architecture must 
be an expression of the age in which it is built and I think that a dialecti- 
cal confrontation of the old and the new is the only way to treat the past 
with the proper respect. What he seems not to realize is that this is a 
typical nineteenth-century notion. The quest for an architecture in keep- 
ing with the Zeitgeist was the great architectural project of the nineteenth 
century, but it was one that failed, because people were incapable of design- 
ing anything contemporary and thus remained stuck with imitation old 
architecture. In the next century, the quest stopped, but oddly enough, the 
complementary, if bizarre, idea that every age requires its own style was not 
abandoned, at least not by Mario Botta and some of his colleagues. 


Ground to dust 


In his famous 1995 book, S, M, L, XL — a book that could be called weighty 
in more than one sense, Rem Koolhaas wrote that historical cities suffer 
from international concern for their refurbished history to such an extent 
that they end up being caricatures of themselves. Everyone wants to live 
in them and they are inundated by ever-growing numbers of tourists. The 
conservation departments provide ever more funds for made-to-measure 
historical décors, resulting in empty, hollowed-out, unreal cities. Due to 
the constant emphasis on the ‘typical’ they eventually lose whatever identi- 
ty they had — in Koolhaas’s words, these cities are being ground into ‘mean- 
ingless dust’. 

Rem Koolhaas was probably saying the same thing here as Kees van 
der Ploeg. Both authors think that the artificial preservation of historical 
facades is symptomatic of a mental illness suffered mainly by planners. 
There are enough people who would agree with them, but, generally speak- 
ing, the residents of the restored houses and the tourists have a different 
opinion. The question arises then of how much notice conservationist bod- 
ies should take of this kind of criticism that always comes across as a bit 
naive and even slightly prim. The critics act as though conservation was 
formerly an honourable activity that at one time guaranteed the pure proc- 
ess of handing down our architectural heritage. They behave as though 
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historicizing restorations are typical of our times, the age of mass tourism. 
This is simply not true. Restoration activity has been a feature of every age, 
and every historical building of any significance has been subjected to it, 
often in drastic form. By the end of the eighteenth century, most medieval 
buildings only displayed a superficial resemblance to their original condi- 
tion. The nineteenth century then embarked on the restoration of all these 
old medieval edifices, something that usually boiled down to new additions 
in historicizing forms. The twentieth century gave all this work another go- 
ing over, only what was involved then usually amounted to undoing what 
had been done in the nineteenth century. Today, the critics of architecture 
appear on the scene letting us know how inauthentic our historical cities 
have become. 

Charges like this, however, can do serious harm. There are people in 
the world of conservation who refuse to have anything more to do with 
reproductions of historical forms and think that the only task left to them 
is to protect the authentic. It is easy to understand this, because in previ- 
ous periods, conservationists had no problem if what was involved was an 
imitation of historical architecture. In 1969, the National Department for 
Conservation ordered a wing to be built on the Broederplein in Zeist that 
was once planned around 1750 but which was never implemented. That 
is, until the Department had it built after all, in order to use it as its own 
office. This wing isn't even a monument that has been ‘ground to dust’; 
instead, it is a ghost. Although made of brick, it is as unreal as the music 
that the Dutch composer Ton Koopman composed for the missing parts of 
Johann Sebastian Bach's St Marks Passion. Koopman stated that he behaved 
as though he was ‘one of Bach's pupils’, endeavouring to ‘remain as close as 
possible to the eighteenth-century style and the musical language of Bach'. 
He was perfectly happy to admit that Bach would have done a much better 
job of it.* It may have been a falsification of history, but at least it was a 
melodious one. Nor is the imitation eighteenth-century wing in Zeist out 
of place, because in the original project the wing had already been drawn, 
making this case of rewriting history rather disarming. The fact that the 
Netherlands Department for Conservation decided to complete this ar- 
chitectural composition without any thought that it might be bad for its 
image is in itself quite odd. If a governmental body commissions imitation 
historic buildings for its own use, how can it ever accuse anyone else of fal- 
sifying history? That neither the Department nor the Ministry of Culture, 
of which it is a part, saw this piece of anachronic architecture as a problem 
does, however, display a certain insouciance. 

Rem Koolhaas, however, is not one to complain about the rewriting of 
history. What he does criticize is the lack of passion in architects who allow 
themselves to be forced into a certain aesthetic straitjacket, for instance 
that of a historic urban environment. The fact that the Kunsthal on the 
Westzeedijk in Rotterdam designed by Koolhaas in 1992 makes no attempt 
to be beautiful expresses his view on of architecture. According to one spe- 
cialist, a building should, in Koolhaass view, be able to proclaim 'subversive 


messages as well’. “Why, after all’, says Bernhard Colenbrander, "should a 
building have to convey a humanistic cheerfulness by definition? As long as 
it doesn't get in the way of its functioning, a building may speak the coarse 
language that has long belonged to possibilities of the other arts in the 
modern age." He was probably referring to the visual arts that, according 
to some artists, don't necessarily have to be beautiful. Artists regard it as be- 
neath their dignity to be obliged to make something that looks beautiful. 

‘I dont want people only to think of my works as beautiful’, said the 
Dutch artist Lydia Schouten in 1993, ‘I also want to provoke other reac- 
tions, such as anger or laughter. I want to get people to think.” She once 
made an installation for the Arnhem Gemeentemuseum that consisted of 
dolls hung from strings in a number of disturbing ways. Her aim was for 
the installation to be a symbol of child abuse. The artist wanted to wake up 
the settled bourgeoisie, a class that has the reputation of being extremely 
complacent, and get them to think. Those people who think that art is for 
their own aesthetic enjoyment have got it all wrong. “What the work of art 
looks like isn't too important’, the famous theoretician of conceptual art, 
Sol LeWitt, once said. Maybe something like this is Rem Koolhaas’s aim, 
too — to get people to think by designing ugly buildings. But what are we 
supposed to think about? The Dutch architecture critic Bernhard Hulsman 
recently wrote that many people have been impressed by Koolhaas’s coded 
language. As an example, he mentioned Harm Tilman in the journal De 
Architect: “Tilman reacts like most of Koolhaas’s critics. They are afraid of 
not understanding his strategies and being exposed as idiots by the saga- 
cious guru." 

Another Dutch architecture critic, Max van Rooy, also seems to find 
these things beyond his comprehension. This is evident from his analysis 
of Koolhaass Byzantium development that fronts on the Vondelpark in 
Amsterdam. It is situated just next to the clumsy-looking Marriott Hotel 
and together they form a new, contemporary cityscape. Max van Rooy de- 
scribed Byzantium as ‘barren and uninteresting’. He said that the facades 
had been given ‘ugly little eyelets, and little flat aluminium windows’, the 
terror of ‘every urban renewal project in Amsterdam’. In short, it was a 
monstrosity.^ According to Paul Vermeulen, writing in Archis, however, 
Byzantium is ‘an effective example of innovatory urban architecture’. He 
explains that the ‘architectural strategy by which the Byzantium building 
aims for the opposite urban qualities of anonymity and variation is the 
collage.” He says that the heterogeneous fragments of the composition pre- 
serve 'a degree of autonomy and become involved at their own expense in 
the urban theatre, thus partially doing away with the complacent isolation 
of the tower block.” 

Byzantium is a collage — it reminds you a bit of a cut-out and it also 
looks a bit like the way Dutch cartoonist Joost Swarte depicts architecture. 
Perhaps it is therefore somewhat irritating as a whole, because in a sense it 
looks a bit childish, like a child assembling pieces of a puzzle. However that 
may be, the last thing this building aspires to be is easy on the eye. It aims 
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for something more, but what that is, is hard to say, despite Paul Vermeu- 
len’s explanation. Today's art connoisseurs regard designing something that 
looks beautiful as being completely dated; apparently a deep-rooted dislike 
of the harmonious image has also had its influence on conservationists. In 
the eyes of many architects, an old city that treats its monuments like stage 
sets is a ridiculous and obtuse phenomenon. They consider it both back- 
ward and cowardly to protect a harmonious cityscape by concealing new 
developments behind old fagades, or designing a fagade that contributes to 
a harmonious urban scene. 

The tradition of Modernism considered it suspect to pay too much at- 
tention to the aesthetic aspect of the design. In 1980 the Amsterdam archi- 
tect Herman Herzberger warned his colleagues against the sin of pursuing 
beauty. He did this in his article, ‘De traditie van het Nieuwe Bouwen en 
de nieuwe mooiigheid’ (The tradition of Dutch functionalism and the new 
prettiness), and the first sentence reads, ‘At present we are plagued inter- 
nationally by the misconception that what architecture is about is mainly 
forms, lines and proportions, that overawe people with their prettiness.” 
Designing a charming modern architecture, in the style, say, of Richard 
Meier, is condemned by an influential group of architects. Their disap- 
proval extends to the artificial freezing of historical cities in their existing 
condition, because this too only serves outward appearances. 


Bruges and Rio de Janeiro 


Even in Bruges, where from about 1870 onwards it was architectural policy 
to promote the Gothic Revival style at the expense of all others, and partic- 
ularly those of Classicism and Modernism, the criticism of historicizing re- 
developments became increasingly deafening. In Bruges today, people want 
to rid themselves of the clichéd image of a dead city as depicted in Georges 
Rodenbach's novel of 1892, Bruges-la-Morte. The campaign to restore the 
image of the medieval city began even before then, and was described as 
follows in the magazine La Plume of 1872: ‘conserver à notre ville ce cara- 
ctère en respectant les anciennes constructions et en poussant l'architecture 
dans la direction que nos ancêtres avaient su lui imprimer’. The Gothic style 
was to reconquer the city, with neo-Classical stuccoed architecture as the 
great loser. Today in the early twenty-first century, the image of the city is 
much more medieval than it was around 1850. This is evident on the Markt, 
where the Halle and the Belfort are the only authentic medieval structures 
left. The other fagades on this square in the centre of Bruges are roman- 
tic imitations, of which the neo-Gothic Provincial Courthouse of 1889, by 
Louis Delacenserie, is the most important. The row of fagades on the op- 
posite side of the Markt is a nice example of the architectural costume ball: 
the Gothic front of the Huis Craenenburg (Markt 16) dates from 1956 and 
was designed by Maurice Vermeersch on the model of a historic facade on 
the Academiestraat (number 1). This Gothic Revival façade of Craenenburg 


replaced a stuccoed cornice front, the ‘face’ of Craenenburg since 1822. The 
house next to it, De Maene (Markt 17) dates from 1947 and was designed 
by Luc Viérin. De Maene also had a stuccoed cornice front from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Next to it is the broad fagade of the bank 
building, designed in 1924 by Joseph Viérin (the father of Luc) in partner- 
ship with Lucien Coppé. This design is a free copy of the Gothic fagades in 
the Jeruzalemstraat 56-60. The blue limestone fagade next to it is from 1971 
and is an enlarged copy of the bell gable demolished in 1912. In this row of 
facades on the Markt in Bruges, everything is recent, and there have been 
plenty of protests against it. In the journal Brugge Die Scone (number 1, 
1990), Jaak Fontier wrote that famous city historians such as A. Janssens de 
Bisthoven and Luc Devliegher had spoken out against this sort of historical 
sham as early as 1959. At the time this was thought rather strange, because 
most people still assumed that historians of all people ought to have ap- 
plauded the return of the past to the city scene. This, however, proved not 
to be the case and Jaak Fontier explains why these historians were right: 
“Their position was based on the conclusion reached through study that 
every period in a historical city like Bruges can be recognized in its high- 
quality architecture, and that architecture only possesses quality when it is 
conceived in the spirit of its age and when as a consequence it is an expres- 
sion of the way of life, mental climate and modes of behaviour, thinking 
and feeling of that time." 

There is perhaps something else worth adding to Jaak Fontier's analysis. 
First of all, it would be reasonable to suppose that historians in particular 
would speak out against the deliberate destruction of the authentic Bruges, 
and hence also of the neo-Classical city. The correction by generations of 
twentieth-century architects of the neo-Classical image of Bruges was inde- 
fensible. Secondly it is difficult to maintain that all the neo-Gothic archi- 
tecture in Bruges is lacking in quality, just because it was not 'conceived in 
the spirit of its age'. What style in the nineteenth century really would have 
suited the spirit of that age? What Jaak Fontier perhaps overlooked is that 
that age may not have had any special ‘spirit’, and that there might not be 
one today, either. Perhaps the whole idea of a spirit of an age is a fiction. 
What is certain, however, is that since around 1870, Bruges’s architectural 
policy has been to pursue the Gothic Revival style and this has remained 
the case until the second half of the twentieth century. Some creative- 
minded people have had a problem with this and anyone who takes a look 
at the medieval fabrication at Vlamingenstraat 40 will be inclined to agree 
with them. This house was built in 1963 by the well-known local architect 
A. Dugardyn. It is an imitation of a house depicted by Pieter Pourbus in 
1551 in his portrait of Jacquemyne Buick, and also draws upon the shape of 
the house in Marcus Gerards’ map of the city (1562). It is a dolls’ house, 
a piece of child's fretwork that easily lends itself to the purposes of a cheap 
kind of mass tourism. There are more of this sort of recent medieval Revival 
style buildings in Bruges that have a childish atmosphere because of the 
pedantic application of a knowledge of architectural history. If they were 
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7 Vlamingstraat 40 in Bruges by A. Dugardyn in 1963 (2003) 


ROMANTIC MODERNISM 


replaced by a rebuilding of what was there previously, the urban landscape 
of Bruges would probably be none the worse for it. The medieval Revival 
facade of Spinolarei 10 is a good example. The present facade was designed 
in 1926, and before then the house had a plastered cornice front from 1833. 
The harmony of the Spinolarei would presumably not be encroached upon 
were this nineteenth-century facade to be rebuilt. But it seems that there is 
no one around who is prepared to advocate such an action, although one 
could easily imagine something like this as a reaction to the fashion for me- 
dieval Revival architecture that has driven out the plastered cornice fronts. 

Creative spirits and the more progressive residents in Bruges are arguing 
for something quite different, namely the acceptance of new architectural 
designs. A good example of this can also be seen immediately opposite 
Spinolarei 1o at Spiegelrei 8-10 and its architect is E. Vanassche. According 
to Gavin Stamp the design belongs to the postmodern trend, ‘that with its 
whimsical references to tradition and its delight in using different materials 
and colours, actually suits Bruges very well’. His opinion, however, is not 
shared by everyone in the city. While one could well find fault with this 
somewhat contrived play with forms, a more important issue here is why 
architects should feel the need to experiment with modern or postmod- 
ern architecture in Bruges of all places, with its exceptionally harmonious 
urban environment. What would have been wrong with a policy of strict 
consolidation in this unique city? Two nineteenth-century stuccoed cornice 
fronts stood on the site of Vanassche’s postmodern building until the 1980s. 
Would it really have been so difficult to have them restored? Why did some 
postmodern object have to be erected here? People seem to have gone from 
one extreme to the other — one is either neo-Gothic or postmodern. 

The complaint of progressive critics such as Kees van der Ploeg takes on 
an almost grotesque character, if one thinks that almost no city can rival 
Bruges in preserving so perfect a historical cityscape through encourag- 
ing a policy of architectural imitations over a long period. This policy too 
deserves to be respected and protected against medieval Revival style or 
postmodernist excesses. According to the progressive camp, a conservative 
approach like this is only interesting to tourists. They think that in saying 
this they have exposed the depravity of this policy, because tourists are 
almost always stupid and they certainly haven't a clue about architecture. 
That is evident from the places and buildings they visit, as they always go 
to spots where time has ‘stood still’ and never to contemporary cities. They 
stand and gawp at the Pantheon, but they never visit Rem Koolhaas’s build- 
ings — the only people to do that are a bunch of super-critical students. 

The notion that a city shouldn't be a historic stage set is one held by 
Paul Meurs as well. In his doctoral thesis De moderne historische stad (2000) 
he argues for a ‘progressive concept of conservation’ rather than the ‘cultiva- 
tion of a historic cityscape’. We read in his study that his concept is drawn 
from the Brazilian architect Lúcio Costa, who died in 1998, for whom ‘the 
preservation of historic buildings was anything but a romantic or conserva- 
tive task’. According to Meurs, one only needs to visit Rio de Janeiro to see 
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8 The Dutch Indies Discount Company, Keizersgracht $73, Amsterdam by J.A. van Straaten in 
1909 with, on the right, the high outline of the Nederlandse Handelmaatschappij building on 
the Vijzelstraat by K.PC. de Bazel (1923) 


9 Herengracht 115 by H.P Berlage (1890) 


what he meant. Those historic buildings that still remain in Rio stand like 
cherished fragments of the past in between the many skyscrapers of that 
city. In Brazil, ‘the creative recycling of existing buildings and structures 
has been raised to an art form’ and. in Meurs view, that is better than cul- 
tivating a ‘homogeneous urban image’, which he sees as uninspiring. In his 
view, new buildings may acquire ‘their own scale, aesthetic taste, function 
and shape unashamedly … without the designers having to go through all 
kinds of complex manoeuvres for their creations to adapt spatially to an en- 
vironment where they often have nothing to do functionally, aesthetically 
and historically.’ The word ‘unashamedly’ reminds one of Lydia Schouten's 
frightening dolls or Rem Koolhaas’s deliberately ugly Kunsthal building. 

Paul Meurs thinks that endeavouring to preserve a harmonious urban 
image is too easy an option, but he does not explain why the examples of 
unashamed new development in a historical city are better than the better- 
mannered option. In his book he discusses the work of C.B. Posthumus 
Meyjes, the architect of the Bank of Java on the Keizersgracht in Amster- 
dam, built in 1936 as a strapping example of an eighteenth-century man- 
sion. The architect opted for this exterior in order not to infringe on the 
urban image. He spoke of his approach as 'conservative modernisation, 
modern times in an old guise. After its completion, however, a Modern- 
ist like Albert Boeken dismissed it as being only interesting to 'timorous 
aesthetes and Meurs shares his criticism, because he too rejects the timid 
preservation of a harmonious urban image. His dissertation ends with the 
following complaint, ‘historical buildings lost their self-evidence in the city 
and turned into attractions — for the residents and for the tourists.’ This 
complaint strongly resembles that of Rem Koolhaas quoted above and this 
is not a coincidence, because that is the mindset of everyone who believes 
that art is intended to get people to think. 

At least Rio de Janeiro’s conservation policy is honest, according to 
Meurs. Historical buildings are properly maintained, while new ones may 
be built as well. Surely this gives an honest picture of the real relations be- 
tween the two. Moreover, isnt it repulsive to gloss things over? Was C.B. 
Posthumus Meyjes a liar, a forger, or a fascist? Perhaps it makes more sense 
to see his work as a continuation of that of his nineteenth-century predeces- 
sors, among them I. Gosschalk, A.N. Godefroy, W. Poggenbeek, W. Hamer 
and, above all, A.L van Gendt and his two sons, J.G. and A.D.N. van 
Gendt with their enormous production of Renaissance Revival architecture 
in the heart of Amsterdam. But if all Renaissance Revival architecture was 
removed from Amsterdams canals, the city would be a shadow of what it 
is today. This is why Vincent van Rossem argued some time ago that the 
urban image of Amsterdam has, to a large extent, been determined by nine- 
teenth-century architecture.” On closer inspection, Amsterdam's famous 
historical city centre is anything but the miracle of urban planning that 
the tourists admire; it is a nineteenth-century evocation of a seventeenth- 
century city, a typical case of the ‘invention of tradition’. Even the man who 
later became famous for breaking with nineteenth-century style imitations, 
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H.P. Berlage, built a house in 1890 in the traditional old-Dutch style at 
Herengracht 115, in imitation of what was then a generally accepted form of 
architectural propriety. Albert Boeken's 1939 tirade against the Bank of Java 
by C.B. Posthumus Meyjes, which denounces it as the product of a timor- 
ous aesthete, is not just arrogant, but also unthinking, as though it was a 
stupid thing to take account of the architectural style of one's neighbours. 
In the conviction that the picturesque beauty of Amsterdam was more im- 
portant than freedom of expression, the previous generation aimed to serve 
what it saw as the public interest. Shortly after 1900, however, a generation 
came on the scene that wanted no more truck with bourgeois ideas of art 
like this. 

In 1923, when neighbourhood residents complained that the new Ned- 
erlandsche Handelmaatschappij building in the Vijzelstraat in Amsterdam 
was far too large and tall, the architect, K.PC. de Bazel, replied that the 
picturesque was something for artists to bother about, implying that it 
couldn't be the departure point for an architectural plan: ‘I haven't used any 
picturesque features as a motif; but have concentrated solely on essential ar- 
chitectural values and mathematical certainties such as measurements and 
proportions; seeing that the picturesque is not a cause of these but the re- 
sult.” But for a modern-thinking planner such as Dirk Hudig, then direc- 
tor of the Netherlands Institute for Public Housing and City Planning, this 
colossal edifice did harm to one of the most beautiful spots in Amsterdam, 
the bend in the Herengracht. In the house journal of his institute, Hudig 
wrote that this bend was ‘robbed of its finest glory through the cruel outline 
of a broad edifice on the Vijzelstraat … The arid, unbroken line of the huge 
building spills violently across its whole width, its rigidity clashing with the 
curved line of the canal itself.” Hudig was angry. So were others, especially 
after Hudig’s reprimand of Karel de Bazel was published by A.W. Weissman 
in his magazine, De Bouwwereld (1 August 1923). De Bazel's defence, with 
its appeal to mathematical certainties, was pretentious nonsense, since it 
was perfectly clear that what was involved was a disruption of existing pro- 
portions. It reminds one a little of the way that the educationalist Thomas 
Gradgrind in Charles Dickens's 1854 novel, Hard Times, tried to root out 
every form of aesthetic awareness in his pupils, because the only thing that 
mattered was facts. The first sentence reads as follows: “Now, what I want is, 
Facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else.’ Thomas Gradgrind 
was 'a man of realities. A Man of fact and calculation. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for anything over’. A wallpaper depicting 
horses, he taught his pupils, conflicts with reality, because who ever heard 
of ‘horses walking up and down the sides of rooms?’ You should not want 
anything that doesn't exist in reality, hence the proposition: “What is called 
Taste, is only another name for Fact.' 

Modern artists regarded it as entirely beneath their dignity to preserve 
old fagades because they were a suitable subject for calendars. The architect 


Willem Kromhout, for instance, had no understanding at all of the criti- 
cism of De Bazel’s bank building, as one can see from his remarks on 25 July 
1923 in the Dutch daily, De Telegraaf He thought it was nonsense to turn 
every city into a ‘ville morte’ — a reference to the title of Henri Havard’s 
famous 1874 book, Voyage aux villes mortes du Zuiderzee, that was a eulogy 
to the picturesque character of those towns and which opened the eyes of 
many Dutch people to a sort of beauty they had not always appreciated. 
The reduction of a city panorama to a pretty picture — this was something 
that Modernists could never take seriously, as it was against their function- 
alist principles. In the course of the twentieth century this dislike of the 
harmonious cityscape was increasingly subscribed to by architects, includ- 
ing those who rejected functionalism. The rationalist legacy of architects 
such as Eugène Viollet-le-Duc continued to play a role. As is well known, 
his legacy includes the idea of functionalism, and for some reason, func- 
tionalists continue to have a problem with the notion that a city may be 
beautiful in the sense of being picturesque — a city, that is, as painters depict 
one. 


Listed sites in town and country 


There is a dramatic gap between tourists and conservationists with regard 
to the protection of listed urban and rural sites. The instrument for the pro- 
tection of these sites in Dutch legislation owes its existence to the desire to 
protect the historical image of a city, but strangely enough, in implement- 
ing this article, it was the use of the buildings that was regulated and not 
the image. What the legislators had in mind can be found in the Explana- 
tory Memorandum of the Historic Buildings Act of 1961. It declares that “it 
is in no sense the intention that such listed urban and rural sites be frozen 
in their present state.’ The legislators went on to stipulate that ‘necessary 
changes’ should not infringe on the appearance of the protected area. In 
practice, this formulation allows a greater deal of freedom to the bodies 
responsible for assessing each particular situation. In the world of conserva- 
tionists, the word ‘necessary’ in the Explanatory Memorandum doesnt car- 
ry much weight, because a large percentage of the official specialists seems 
to adhere to the view that conservation is not only about protecting the old, 
but that it also has a task in cultural policy. The argument runs that, given 
that the Department for Conservation falls under the Ministry of Culture, 
it should not in any case stand in the way of new architectural quality. This 
argumentation is incorrect, as the Department for Conservation became 
part of the Ministry of Culture more or less by chance. It could also have 
been included as a department of the Ministry of Planning and the Envi- 
ronment, although it has to be admitted that in the Planning Department, 
too, the prevailing opinion is that quality takes precedence over age." 

In 1996, in a book published to commemorate the tenth anniversary 
of the Netherlands Department for Conservation with the subtitle Dyna- 
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mism in conservation — surely no coincidence — Peter van Dun explained 
the new task of the Department for Conservation in the area of architec- 
tural quality. According to him, conservation had formerly been too one- 
sidedly concerned with the care of the historic buildings as separate objects 
in the built environment. Presently, however, he wrote, there was a ques- 
tion of ‘a harmonious fusion of cultural management (conservation) and 
cultural innovation (new architecture and urban planning). He argued for 
a strengthening of this fusion: "To prevent cultural decline, the power of 
both cultural history and the new architecture and the urban planning that 
is inspired by it with the aim of attracting new businesses, must be given 
greater political emphasis and be propagated as an instrument of policy."* 
His article betrays an undertone of dissatisfaction about the reluctance of 
many residents to accept new architecture in their traditional surroundings, 
and he appealed to politicians and policy makers to rid the world of this 
reluctance. To stress the urgency he used the little word ‘must’. 

With regard to the latter, he didn't need to worry, because the mood 
in the world of culture purveyors had already started heading in the direc- 
tion he wanted, with the support of the highest authorities. This is evident 
amongst other things from an earlier article where the notion of ‘dynamic 
preservation' cropped up. This article was published in 1984 in the journal 
Wonen TABK by Niek de Boer, who sat at the time on the National Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Historic Buildings in his capacity as an urban 
planner. One finds a statement in it that must have sounded like music to 
the ears of many architects: ‘A protection that is purely concerned with the 
preservation of forms ignores the passage of history’. According to De Boer, 
the core activity of conservationists, namely that of preserving historically 
important architecture and urban areas, was in conflict with the course of 
history, because time never ceases to advance and as far as we know there is 
no way of stopping it. The entire enterprise of preserving forms was, in his 
view, meaningless and stupid. On top of that, he declared, every generation 
has the right to ‘express itself culturally with its own forms’ in architecture 
and planning. In his thesis, this has the character of the inalienable right 
in the civilized world of architects to be allowed to build, even in the very 
small areas — not much more than one per cent of the entire Dutch built 
environment — that after a century of fuss and bother the Department 
for Conservation has succeeded in protecting. The degree of protection, 
moreover, has always depended to a large extent on the goodwill of local 
authorities. Niek de Boer had no time at all for the imbalance on the one 
hand between the considerable spatial and visual consequences that the 
artistic rights of the modern artist may have in these small and always vul- 
nerable surroundings and, on the other hand, the complex and inadequate 
legislative instruments that have been drafted for conservation. This is odd, 
certainly for someone who was a member of the National Committee for 
Conservation. 

In the world of conservation, in the Netherlands as well as abroad, how- 
ever, his message was all too familiar. Some years later, in 1987, it could 


be heard loud and clear in the journal Monuments Historiques, which was 
devoted to the subject of the creative contributions by modern art to the 
historical environment. In his contribution to the debate, Jean-Frangois 
Marguerin declared that ‘Faire pénétrer l'art contemporain dans les monu- 
ments historiques, c'est contribuer à leur garantir un avenir. Le passé pour 
appartenir au futur doit affirmer son lien avec le présent.” 

This viewpoint is also frequently found in the world of local building 
inspectorates. What experts really think remains a great mystery to most 
people, because the task of the building inspectorate is purely to advise the 
local authority and it is not answerable to the public at large. Sometimes, 
however, as in cases where there is a disagreement over a specific applica- 
tion for a building permit, one gets a glimpse of something of a notion or 
viewpoint. This was the case in the application filed in order to build a new 
Tuschinski cinema on the Vijzelstraat in Amsterdam, diagonally opposite 
the Nederlandse Handelmaatschappij building. For some years now, a post- 
modern fagade, designed by the French architect Christian de Portzamparc, 
is to be seen there. In the design drawing, this facade looked totally delight- 
ful, but once it was built in a dull grey brick, the applause fell silent. The 
facade does its best to be challenging, but falls flat, as it were, giving one the 
uncomfortable feeling of a comedian who is no longer funny. 

Why was this renowned architect from France invited in the first place? 
It seems that the client required a celebrity in order to impress the Plan- 
ning Authority. The City Council had initially rejected a high-tech design 
for the facade, and this led to an impasse. To get around this, the client 
turned to the French master. According to Jaap Huisman, writing in the 
Dutch daily, De Volkskrant (11 September 1997), the Amsterdam Munici- 
pal Planning Authority played a crucial role here; in its view, the architect 
'did not necessarily have to make a building that was in harmony with 
the surroundings. Huisman jotted down the following statement from a 
spokesperson of the committee, ‘It could very well be a gesture of this age 
just as the former Tuschinski Theatre was one in its day.’ As long as it is a 
gesture of this time, no one is going to grumble about the loss of the two 
nineteenth-century houses in a Renaissance Revival style, which had stood 
there for more than a century. 

What is wrong in fact with the notion that the preservation of the old 
must go hand in hand with the development of new architectural qualities? 
The average citizen who cares about his historic town or village takes it 
for granted that the legal instrument for preserving listed sites in city and 
country was set up to preserve his beautiful surroundings for the future. 
He or she has no idea that the legislator meant something else, nor does he 
realizes that specialists in the field of both modern and historical arts are 
anything but opposed to the erection of modern architecture in historical 
towns. The considerable difference in perception here gives rise to many 
misunderstandings in practice. 
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zo Utrecht town hall extension (Enric Miralles, 2000) 


Good and bad manners in architecture 


There are advocates of new developments in historical cities, such as Jean- 
Frangois Marguerin and Mario Botta, who respect historical architecture 
— in theory, at any rate. That cannot be said of all architects. Architects want 
to build and they find it extremely irritating if a number of out-of-date build- 
ings stop them from doing so. This is logical and completely understandable. 
When the president of che Netherlands Royal Society for Architecture, Carel 
Weeber, said something of this sort in an interview of 1992 with H.J.A. Hof- 
land, the latter was not in the least surprised. Weeber complained that it was 
regrettable that in the Netherlands, 'the inclination exists historically and tra- 
ditionally to consolidate the inner cities, in terms of their shape as well.” This 
inclination has given rise to a crisis that one doesnt find in other countries, 
‘where one is quicker to replace the inner cities with new developments.’ In 
Brussels, many new developments are allowed, something that can hardly 
be said of Amsterdam: 'If we werent so attached in Amsterdam to historical 
forms, tourism and other cultural considerations, you would of course build 
all those things in the city centre that now have to be erected on the IJ Plein.” 
Hofland then asked whether Weeber had certain districts in mind. He said 
that he didn't, but went on to add, ‘Let me put it this way: history, the im- 
portance we attach to history, costs us an appalling amount of money. What 
it amounts to is preserving this historical city, with all its shortcomings, in a 
fashion that is totally artificial.” 


Carel Weeber was expressing concerns here about the budget for the res- 
toration of monuments, but there was absolutely no need for him to worry 
about that, because the amounts set aside have always been paltry. Presumably 
what tormented him was not worries about money, but all those old obstacles 
listed as historical buildings. Some years prior he had already let it be known 
that his first love did not lie with the historical cities. On page 58 of his 1986 
pamphlet, Hoog Haags, Weeber, who held the post of chief architect for the 
Dutch government, says the following, “You shouldn't fall in love with the 
existing image, because things can always get better. In fact, I think it is a 
danger for the city if you base yourself too much on reinforcing an image.” 
In Ed Tavernes study of this architect, we learn that he paid no special atten- 
tion to the ‘aesthetic significance of architecture’. For Weeber, architecture 
was a matter of engineering and he had no desire to get bogged down in the 
question of whether his work did anything to serve the greater happiness of 
humanity. This cynicism, that Taverne describes with incredible composure, 
has led to the world becoming even uglier than it already was, and we owe a 
debt of gratitude to the good manners of the residents of, say, the unsightly 
Zwarte Madonna in The Hague (a residential block designed by Weeber in 
1980) that they havent collectively turned to crime. 

Unlike Ed Taverne, Carel Weeber has no experience in the field of con- 
servation, but his notions are widely concurred with, as is evident in the built 
environment, and even in historical neighbourhoods. Though a cynic, Carel 
Weeber is by no means unfriendly and he is definitely not a boastful man. He 
does not shout from the rooftops about the ugliness of his own edifices, nor 
does he make a cult of ugliness. For anyone viewing these new developments, 
however, it may not matter much whether the designer is a cynic or a brag- 
gart, but for the historical city, the boastful variant is much more dangerous 
than the cynical one. No right-thinking person is going to admire a tower 
block by Weeber for its outward form, because what you see is what you get — 
one huge block. It is utterly without pretensions. But there are also buildings 
that are deliberately ugly, that are meant to impress one with their ugliness, 
with the claim that ugliness is a form of art. The greater danger is that people 
tend to admire this ugliness as a form of high art. Take, for instance, the new 
extension of Utrechts Town Hall, which is based on a design by the Spanish 
architect Enric Miralles. His exterior is untidy on purpose, with fragments of 
architecture stuck onto the fagade as if to draw attention to the mess he has 
made. In artistic circles one hears smart talk of deconstructionism and scorn 
is cast on those who don't understand why artists cant do their deconstructing 
somewhere else, for instance in a waste lot outside town, where no one would 
have to see it. 

In the cultural sector and, consequently, in the world of conservation as 
well, consolidating the existing image — I repeat Carel Weebers words — is 
out of favour. Anyone who wants to consolidate is thought to be lacking in 
both ambition and artistry. It is not just artists who think like this. In the 
Amsterdam daily, Het Parool (tr March 2001), there was a report of a public 
debate about the legal basis for listing Amsterdams historical city centre as a 
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12 The Dommel Valley in 2002 


national monument; on this occasion the architectural historian Koos Bosma 
apparently made a plea for the demolition of large parts of the city centre, al- 
lowing new buildings to be erected on the sites that became available in this 
way. According to the article, this statement by a member of the Planning 
Department caused great consternation. 

The views of Weeber and Bosma may be somewhat extreme and, in gen- 
eral, they are not shared by policy makers in the field of conservation. Where 
the authorities are united, however, is in their approval of the policy of con- 
frontation of someone like Mario Botta. His approach finds support at top 
governmental levels. An interview by Flip ten Cate in April 2002 with the 
Secretary of State for Culture, Rick van der Ploeg, makes this clear. The lat- 
ter argued for ‘conservation through development. This is the core idea of 
his white paper, entitled Belvedere, regarding the protection of valuable man- 
made environments. As one example of how he wanted to protect historical 
landscapes, the Secretary discussed new developments along the Dommel 
River, in the vicinity of Den Bosch. He explained that ‘a bitter debate was be- 
ing waged’ about this ancient fluvial landscape, where some parties 'embraced 
a fairly traditional way of opposing encroachments from the outside world." 
Van der Ploeg was referring here of course to those people who wanted the 
landscape to be left as it was. He himself felt that this was by no means a 
proper strategy, because ‘you are then always forced onto the defensive. He 
preferred the designs of Winy Maas: 'On the bends of the meandering Dom- 
mel River, Maas has erected hypermodern high-rise buildings, thus actually 
emphasizing the historic character of the Dommel.” Somewhat shocked by 
this statement, Ten Cate asked, ‘Isn't it a bit meaningless to say that an assault 
on the old actually highlights the historic character of a site? After all, plenty 
of confrontational objects have been built in historical environments.” 

Despite the predominantly urban character of Holland, there are still 
some old rural areas that have not been rationalized by land reallocation 
schemes. The valley of the ancient Brabant river, the Dommel, is one of this 
small group of extremely rare well-preserved historical landscapes. One would 
expect a Ministry of Culture, that has issued a number of white papers declar- 
ing its intention to preserve landscapes of cultural and historic importance, 
would discourage modern high-rise buildings on the banks of the Dommel 
River. One would be naive however, to think so, because the experts in mod- 
ern art and architecture dont primarily view a historical landscape, whether 
urban or rural, as a beautiful environment that evokes memories of the para- 
disiacal fluvial landscapes, such as those painted by Johannes Weissenbruch, 
for example. Instead, they regard it as a background that can serve as a source 
of inspiration for developing new art and architecture. In the eyes of many 
architects and policy makers, the historical Dutch landscapes appear old-fash- 
ioned and dated. Landscapes, too, are expected to keep up with the times. In 
the field of nature conservation there is sufficient counterweight, but in the 
cities, the opposition is still too weak. 

According to Bernhard Hulsman, the building of Ben van Berkel’s glass 
office complex on the Nieuwezijds Voorburgwal in Amsterdam (1996) rep- 
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resented a turning point in this policy after which traditional architecture 
became more accepted. This glass office looks like a huge ship forcing its way 
into the old fabric of the city: people were simply shocked by the sight of it. 
As an example of the changed attitude, Bernhard Hulsman mentioned the 
extension of the Anne Frank House on the Prinsengracht. The architects Jan 
Benthem and Mels Crouwel had initially come up with a Modernist plan, 
but, Mels Crouwel explained, under pressure from the local authorities, the 
Planning Department and neighbourhood residents, we fell back on our al- 
ternative plan. We have interpreted the traditional Amsterdam style of archi- 
tecture without allowing it to be dowdy.’ He also told Bernhard Hulsman that 
he was extremely satisfied with the result and that it was sensible to approach 
the historical city with a degree of caution: "Previously a few good modern 
buildings have been put up in the city centre, but most modern infills have 
been mediocre. The problem with these modern infills is that when they are 
mediocre, they immediately stand out as a blot on the cityscape. A mediocre 
traditional infill at any rate escapes notice.’ * 

Unlike Mario Botta, Mels Crouwel acknowledges that modern architec- 
ture can be dangerous or even downright disastrous for the historical city. 
He is even open to the idea of a traditional infill. This statement is mainly 
important here because it is made by a well-known Modernist. What is more 
it is an isolated one, since most Modernists would see it as blasphemy. 

In Mario Bottas artistic circle, former architectural conventions appear 
to have surrendered to the pressure of a new form of bad manners. It is dif- 
ficult to understand exactly what the advantage was of modern aggression 
over former conventions, such as the Classicist rule of conformita and the 
nineteenth-century norm of respecting the character of the city. For instance, 
the report of the judges of the 1884 Stock Exchange competition in Amster- 
dam prescribes that the architecture of the new Exchange Building should 
fit in with the existing cityscape of Amsterdam. According to the report, the 
panel of judges ‘has decided that the architectural concept of the whole should 
not conflict with the picturesque appearance of the city and its own unique 
character’.® The influential nineteenth-century architect and theoretician of 
architecture, Gottfried Semper, thought that experimenting with new styles 
of architecture might even do harm to the beauty of the city; he argued that 
tradition was something to be prized in architecture and that it would even 
be a sign of arrogance to want to invent a new style of architecture like a 
new language.” 

In the twentieth century, notions like this have been driven out by the 
triumphant march of the Modern Movement. The question remains, how- 
ever, in what way the Modernist viewpoint of Mario Botta is better than 
that of a Classicist such as Gottfried Semper. There have admittedly been 
some figures who have continued to defend architectural good manners 
against the general trend of Modernism, but they have remained more or 
less marginal and unread. One such figure was A. Trystan Edwards, the 
author of Good and Bad Manners in Architecture from 1924. 

Where does the idea come from that new architecture in a historical 


context decidedly does not have to submit to the character of that environ- 
ment? How can this idea be accepted by the world of conservation and the 
buildings inspectorate? To answer these questions one should ask oneself 
how the different viewpoints have developed. What we now regard as the 
truth may well be based on an erroneous tradition. So-called abstract argu- 
ments may be less useful than an analysis of what people formerly thought 
and held true. At least this was Michel Foucault idea. In a lecture at Stan- 
ford University in 1979 on his historical study of power structures, he said, 
‘I wouldn't go as far as Hermann Hesse, who says that only the constant 
reference to history, the past, and antiquity is fecund. But experience has 
taught me that the history of various forms of rationality is sometimes 
more effective in unsettling our certitudes and dogmatism than is abstract 
criticism.’ 
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Postmodernism 


Today it is old-fashioned to want to be modern. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the word ‘modern’ had threatening and revolutionary 
implications. Modernists rejected nineteenth-century bourgeois culture, 
arguing that a new age required new approaches. The word had an omi- 
nous sound for all those who did not believe in the blessings of progress. 
During the course of the twentieth century, however, it has lost its negative 
meaning. Gradually Modernism has come to be accepted, annexed and 
perverted. In the jargon of the new avant-garde of the 1970s and 19805, it 
has finally ended up as a term of abuse. 

This new, postmodern vanguard has deposed Modernism. In almost 
every area of art and culture, the old ideals of the Modernists have been 
denounced and rejected; this is especially true in regards to Modernist ar- 
chitecture. The postmodernist assault on the seemingly efficient-looking 
and functionally intended work of the 1920s was somewhat crude and by 
no means always correct. The way it was launched and, above all, its ve- 
hemence, suggests suppressed feelings of hatred towards an older genera- 
tion of architects. This generation, which embraced the principles of the 
Modern Movement with heart and soul and was prepared to defend them 
to the death as eternal architectural truths, had apparently forced its pupils 
into a straitjacket of dogma from which they have struggled to free them- 
selves since the early 1970s. The Modernists had a doctrinaire approach to 
architecture and they spent much of the twentieth century claiming to be 
the true representatives of the architectural culture of that age. Today these 
claims are laughed at, with a laughter that sometimes amounts to down- 
right mockery. In 1991, Alain Paucard even wrote a pamphlet, Les Crimi- 
nels du Béton, in which he compared Le Corbusier with Robespierre. With 
communism, according to Paucard, one could still claim that the theory 
was good, even if it had lost its way in practice; modern architecture, how- 
ever, had no such excuse: l'architecture contemporaine est à condamner 
en bloc’ — its theory is petty and criminal and its practice hideous. Just as 
Lenin invented the gulags, modern social housing in tower blocks was the 
invention of Le Corbusier and the Bauhaus.' 


The downright hatred with which some postmodernists denounced the 
modern architecture of the 1920s seems to have much in common with 
the distaste the public at large has always felt for it, especially in the 1930s. 
Now it is the postmodernists’ turn, and they are giving the battered vic- 
tim an extra kick for good measure. Have they forgotten the diatribes of 
the national socialists of the 1930s? They probably have, and it is therefore 
worthwhile to refresh their memories. The scorn currently heaped on the 
Modern Movement is in some respects richly deserved, but now and then it 
leaves an unpleasant aftertaste. This is so when criticism strikes a triumphal 
note and ridicules indiscriminately everything that recalls the Modernists. 
It is hardly witty anymore to dismiss the Cubist fagades of Gerrit Rietveld's 
Schróder House in Utrecht of 1924 as superficial ornament, as Tom Wolfe 
did in his satirical book, From Bauhaus to Our House.” The composition 
of fagades cannot of course be deduced in a purely functionalist way from 
the layout of the interior. The design was not intended to demonstrate the 
rightness of some Functionalist theory, as Wolfe supposed, but it is a para- 
gon of the new style in architecture. Tom Wolfe seems to find the notion 
that architecture might be admired for its style laughable. He thought that 
the height of stupidity was reached by the 1932 book, The International Style, 
by Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, in which they described 
the new architecture of the 1920s as a new style” According to Wolfe, these 
authors were stupid enough to draw a distinction between architecture and 
construction, in the naive assumption that they were employing objective, 
scientific categories after the manner of Vitruvius some two thousand years 
before.” It is possible that Wolfe would also have thought Vitruvius stupid, 
or outdated, or both, but in any case it seems to him absolutely unscien- 
tific or worthless to identify and explain historical styles in architecture. 
In his view, the generations of art historians who have done so might have 
found better ways of spending their time. The latter is not impossible, but 
before we let ourselves be persuaded by Tom Wolfe, we should first ask him 
to explain what he has against style in architecture, and how he pictures 
an architecture without any distinguishing stylistic features. Questions like 
this are something that Wolfe ducks, rather than allow his triumphalism to 
be diluted by doubt. His verdict on Hitchcock and Johnson was that their 
book was an example of ‘forced labor or gun-at-the-temple scholarship … 
notorious for its sophistry, when it isnt patent nonsense’. Compared with 
the words of another hater of the Modernists, however, Wolfe sounds posi- 
tively benevolent. 

In 1977, the famous historian of architecture, Charles A. Jencks, stat- 
ed that, on reflection, the German National Socialists were not entirely 
mistaken in their criticism of the modern architecture of the Weissenhof 
Siedlung in Stuttgart of 1927. Why, he argued, should peoples homes look 
like mass-produced articles and be painted white like hospitals? The gang- 
ster element in European culture is invoked here to give this experimental 
housing estate of the Deutscher Werkbund a parting shot — something 
that was quite gratuitous of Jencks, because the project had already been 


declared stone dead by the National Socialists when they sent the architects 
into exile in 1933. The model homes of this international housing exhibi- 
tion were treated as a form of ‘degenerate art’ and the estate was referred to 
as ‘Little Jerusalem’. It was only long after the Second World War that the 
Weissenhof Siedlung gained renown as an admirably successful experiment 
of the Modern Movement, associated as it was with names such as Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, J.J.P. Oud, Victor Bour- 
geois, Josef Frank, Hans Scharoun and Mart Stam.’ 

It is hardly surprising that Jenckss remarks rubbed some people the 
wrong way. Julius Posener, a great connoisseur of modern trends in archi- 
tecture, expressed his outrage at the thought of anyone sharing the Na- 
tional Socialists’ hostility towards anything.‘ 

Jenckss criticism is nonetheless interesting, because it touched on a vul- 
nerable spot in the Modern Movement, namely, the question of aesthetics. 
In doing so, he chose the side of the anti-Modernists, to which, by chance 
or otherwise, the Heimatschutz also belonged. Not only did the latter de- 
nounce the modern architecture of the Weissenhof in the 1930s; it did so 
again in 1956, when the authorities proposed that the remaining houses 
should be protected as historic monuments. The principle target of this 
sort of aggressive anti-Modernism was — and still is — the new aesthetics. 
It was this that understandably caused Wolfgang Pehnt to complain that, 
"Not even in the domain of aesthetics, where the movement was pre-emi- 
nently competent, did Modernism, compromised as it was, achieve success. 
With a few exceptions, it retained its pariah status. Historians have always 
admired it more than the actual users.’ 

His conclusion is corroborated by recent figures. Of the roughly eight 
million houses built between 1924 and 1936 in England, Germany and 
France, not more than o.5 per cent can be attributed to the Modern Move- 
ment.‘ In France, all the members of the Union des Artistes Modernes found- 
ed in 1929 were systematically rejected for public commissions during the 
1930s.? Le Corbusiers evenly plastered Cubist ‘machine à habiter’ didnt 
stand a chance in the housing market, and the same was true of all the other 
functional and Functionalist designs of the 1920s and 1930s. "When you've 
been working the whole day,’ wrote Elizabeth Mock in the exhibition cata- 
logue Built in USA Since 1932 (New York, 1945), youre in no mood to come 
home to even the most beautiful “machine à habiter”. Call it escapism if 
you will.” This is a candid and interesting remark, because she was saying 
what many other people thought but didn't dare to say, namely, that the 
pure beauty of functional architecture was an exhausting form of art. While 
it richly deserved admiration, it was preferably confined to an educational 
exhibition, and didn't belong in people's homes, where what mattered was 
warmth and cosiness. 

According to the German historian of architecture, Wolfgang Pehnt, 
the explanation of the failure of the functional domestic architecture of 
the Modern Movement is to be found in Thorstein Veblen's 1899 book, 
The Theory of the Leisure Class. According to Veblen, most people aspire to 
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a higher social status. Poor people, for instance, are keen to identify with 
the well-to-do and are thus reluctant to live in houses specially designed for 
workers. They want to be surrounded with the luxurious-looking forms of 
the wealthy. No one chooses of his own accord to live in accommodation 
that looks like social housing, because poverty is humiliating. What was 
true in Veblen's times still applies today, more than a hundred years later. 
There are still people who associate white stucco with social housing." 

A notorious example in the history of social housing is the estate of Pes- 
sac in Bordeaux, built by Le Corbusier in 1926. The opposition to the azure 
blue, golden yellow, jade green, creamy white and chestnut brown block- 
shaped houses was so universal it was almost impossible to get anyone to 
live in them. One resident explained in 1966 ‘it was simply too modern … 
d'you know what I mean, people didnt like it, no … it felt like a Moroc- 
can village to them! Yes! because that's what people said, theyre Moroccan 
houses, in a Moroccan style … .' She had gone to live there shortly after 
the estate was completed. On the 40" anniversary of the estate, Corbusier’s 
client, the industrialist Henri Frugès, said that he reckoned that 55 per cent 
of the general public in 1926 thought he was crazy to build modern archi- 
tecture like this." 

The general public never liked the Modern Movement. In certain in- 
fluential architectural circles, however, it enjoyed enormous prestige right 
up to the 1970s, when views underwent a radical change. And the curious 
thing about this change was that adulation turned into its exact opposite — 
contempt. What was the explanation? 


In 1990, a leading Dutch architectural critic wrote that the recipes for 
the Nieuwe Bouwen movement — the Dutch variant of Functionalism — 
had aridified into a formal tradition. Modernism, once so challenging a 
concept, ‘had been hung up as a trophy over the cosy hearth of social ac- 
ceptance and professional common sense’. This self-satisfied reliance on 
principles deemed unassailable was deadly for creativity; this critic argued 
instead for an architecture that relied less on pedantic certainties and in 
which the unpredictable and uncertain were to play a greater role in the 
design process.? 

This was the central theme in the postmodern debate — namely that 
Modernism has proved a failure, that it has outlived its time and has be- 
come arid. The ideals of the beginning of the century have produced mon- 
sters, and this is true not only of totalitarian social systems, but also of 
totalitarian architectural and planning systems. The blame for the boring, 
soul-destroying uniformity of modern housing estates was laid at the door 
of the rationalism and functionalism of the Modern Movement. According 
to philosophers like Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida and Jean-Frangois 
Lyotard, the blind acceptance of the supremacy of technology has lent le- 
gitimacy to an abuse of power. Ideologues are totalitarian by nature and 
sooner or later this expresses itself in legally enforced intolerance. This is 
why such systems should be dismantled everywhere, or ‘deconstructed’, to 
use the postmodern term." 

The philosopher Wolfgang Welsch accused the International Style ar- 
chitects of opting for uniformity as a design principle — they designed for 
an anonymous, cosmopolitan public that really only existed in their own 
imagination; their architecture was based on precepts that they tried to 
impose on society at large. Postmodernism, by contrast, tries to not to 
prescribe anything, but to communicate instead — something that Welsch 
perceives as progress. His most important criticism concerns the Trabanten- 
städte, or satellite cities, of the 1960s, for the creation of which the Modern- 
ists are partially responsible — witness, for example, the plan that Ludwig 
Hilberseimer designed for a Hochhausstadt in 1924. Welsch calls this plan 
‘totalitär, uniform und gespenstisch’ (totalitarian, uniform and spooky). 
He must have been delighted to learn that Hilberseimer, four years before 
his death in 1967, had admitted that his design looked more like a necropo- 
lis than a metropolis. He confessed that he must have produced designs like 
this out of a hatred of the city." 

Welsch is not the only one to have made this criticism of monotonous 
giant housing complexes and office blocks." What is new and typically 
postmodern, however, is his attempt to lay the blame for all these archi- 
tectural atrocities on the pioneers of the Modern Movement of the 1920s. 
In doing so, he ran up against the Functionalist doctrine that he ascribed, 
perhaps a little too hastily for his own good, as the essence of the Modern 
Movement. Welsch warns the advocates of the Modern Movement that 
they will get short shrift if they appeal to him. Because his mind is made 
up that every advocate of Modernism is ‘unweigerlich ein Traditionalist’ 
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(inevitably a traditionalist). Postmodernism on the other hand is ‘die zuku- 
nftsweisende Transformation der Moderne (the future-looking transforma- 
tion of the modern). 

The term traditionalism was a favourite swear word among Modern- 
ists. In their triumphal advance, the advocates of modern art reserved their 
deepest contempt for those who clung to traditions. Traditionalists were 
enemies of progress; they were petty bourgeois, reactionary and authoritar- 
ian. They were deaf to the magnetism of an open society where the rigid 
barriers of class structures had been removed and where everyone had the 
same opportunities. Welsch adopted the Modernists swear word without 
qualifying it at all; nor did he wonder whether it retained the same meaning 
in the postmodern debate. 

Presumably it didn’t, because it was the postmodernists who denounced 
the Modernist myth about the opposition between progress and tradition. 
In the myth invented by the Modernists, the traditionalists were invari- 
ably depicted as a backward, narrow-minded and conservative type of hu- 
man being. This image has very properly been corrected. Modernists are 
no longer regarded as the saviours of twentieth-century culture, and the 
traditionalists are no longer all treated as National Socialists; nor are they 
portrayed any longer as the great losers in this debate. One result of all this 
has been the gradual emergence of an appreciation of traditionalist trends 
in twentieth-century architecture. 

The postmodernists have brought about the downfall of Modernist ide- 
ology, but their iconoclastic victory dance has not always testified to good 
taste. Some postmodern architects started displaying a great deal of ‘atti- 
tude’ about paradoxes, kitsch and glamour. They have suddenly rejected all 
ethical codes and embraced the mechanisms of the market, dismissing all 
debate about principles and cultivating ambiguity instead." 


The glee with which the postmodernists have launched their assault on 
the Modernist ideology has made them suspect to some. One such doubter 
was Jürgen Habermas, who went so far as to call postmodernism a form of 
neo-conservatism.? The essence of the Modern Movement as he saw it lay 
in its social commitment, its endeavour to create decent housing free of all 
historicizing ornament which only served to conceal appalling living condi- 
tions. He wrote that the nineteenth-century Revival styles belonged to the 
‘Baukunst der Verdrängung (Architecture of Suppression). A beauty that 
doesn’t extend beyond the façade does not deserve to be called architecture. 
Blocks with tiny ill-lit rooms lacking in decent facilities and concealed be- 
hind imposing neo-Renaissance fagades were the acme of hypocrisy. Hab- 
ermas also condemned the postmodernists because they reintroduced the 
separation of function and form that the Modernists’ great achievement 
had been to reconcile. Habermas's attempt to defend the Modern Move- 
ment against the attacks of the postmodernists would, however, have been 
more persuasive if he had attached less credence to the doctrines of the 
Modernists. 

It must be admitted that the Modernists had a strong sense of social 
engagement, but they did not have a monopoly on this. The question also 
remains whether the Modernist housing estates of the 1920s and 1930s can 
be called more successful in a social sense than those designed by more 
traditionalist architects and planners. The latter, too, were often inspired 
by social motives, for instance, if they saw their commission as based on 
Christian ideals. Furthermore, it was the Modernists who let themselves be 
carried away by futuristic and megalomaniac urban master plans, not the 
traditionalists who frequently warned against such dreams. Maybe Haber- 
mas did not fully appreciate that there was a great difference between the 
well-meaning aims of the Modernists and actual social reality. In the field 
of social housing, for instance, they have left hardly anything of permanent 
value. As for their social commitment — this has sometimes proved coun- 
terproductive, because it often amounted to imposing their schemes on 
residents in a way that was patronizing and coercive. 

As for Functionalism, Habermas was still clinging to an exhausted 
myth, because there has never been such a thing as a perfect unity of form 
and function. Different forms can be invented for every function and at- 
titudes to style always play a role in the choice. That form should solely be 
dictated by function and not by something like style was the dream of tech- 
nology worshippers; in the domain of architecture it is hardly relevant.” 
By no means all Modernists believed in the fairy tale of Functionalism, but 
despite all attempts to demonstrate that it is untenable, it has somehow ac- 
quired an established place in history textbooks. Perhaps the fairy tale cast 
its spell on homo technicus who, finally liberated from vague aesthetic theo- 
ries, could henceforth devote himself to the exact science of architecture. 

It is presumably no coincidence that those who dismiss the concept of 
‘style’ as a superficial craze believed in a mystical union of form and func- 
tion, while at the same time regarding nineteenth-century eclecticism as 
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inauthentic. Habermas also belongs to this group of the faithful, because 
— in imitation of the Modernists — he saw Revival styles as inauthentic 
and deplored the separation of form and function. He attributed a nega- 
tive meaning to the notion of ‘stylistic questions’, arguing that such ques- 
tions always concealed other more important, social issues. Political prob- 
lems were thus obscured by discussions about style and were thus removed 
from the ‘öffentliches Bewusstsein' (public awareness). He saw the Modern 
Movement as a humanistic and rationalist project. In theory at least, it was 
indeed intended as such, but what Habermas did not realize was that this 
theory was actually a form of superstition. 


Functionalism and the Absence of Style 


Jürgen Habermas’ faith in a reconciliation of form and function, in com- 
bination with his rejection of style as an independent phenomenon, origi- 
nated in the conceptual armoury of the Modern Movement. For the Func- 
tionalists in this movement the artistic form of a building should never be 
the goal of the design. Function was the criterion and beauty of form was 
its logical result, because what is practical is always beautiful. This in short 
is the underlying theme of Functionalist theory. It has often been disputed, 
but here and there it has held its ground for a long time. For some people 
it was clear right from the start that modern architecture was more a style 
than a programme. Shortly before his death, Hermann Muthesius saw this 
immediately on his visit to the Weissenhof Siedlung in 1927. In his account 
of this housing fair he wrote, 'Anyone who takes the trouble to pursue the 
matter to its core, should understand that the thing that most preoccupies 
this movement at present is the new form. The new form, that has such an 
influence on it that all other viewpoints are driven under ... it is the new 
form that dictates that roofs must be flat and is willing to put up with the 
many, not yet entirely known drawbacks associated with them. It is the new 
form that leads to the unwarranted excessive lighting of living quarters … to 
the abolition of overhanging roofs, to the exposing of exterior walls to wind 
and weather — Alle diese Dinge haben weder mit Rationalisierung, noch 
mit Wirtschaftlichkeit, noch mit Konstruktionsnotwendigkeit irgend et- 
was zu tun. Es handelt sich um reine Formprobleme.' None of these things 
have anything to do with rationalization, or with reality, or with structural 
necessity. What is involved is purely a problem of form." Purely formal 
problems were, in Muthesius’s view, superficial and thus objectionable. 

A year later, Peter Meyer discussed this question in greater detail. For- 
tunately, he wrote, in his now virtually forgotten pamphlet, Moderne Ar- 
chitektur und Tradition, Classicism with its monumental compactness, its 
external pomp concerned with outward show and the display of power has 
been overcome; anyone who still builds in the Classical style is as ridicu- 
lous as someone who still wears a wig or carries a sword. The Modernists 
replaced this obsessive façade architecture by adopting the internal layout 


of the rooms as the starting point for their designs. The neo-Classicist, 
Friedrich Ostendorf, Meyer argued, was in a cul-de-sac, while Frank Lloyd 
Wright had produced pioneering work. The neo-Classical house was a 
closed block in a formal garden; Wright had abolished this egocentric con- 
straint by breaking the fagades open and ‘dissolving’ the rooms into the 
surrounding landscape. Peter Meyer thought that nothing in architecture 
was as contemptible as empty appearances. The excessive enthusiasm for 
modern forms was also ‘seien wir doch aufrichtig’ — a reprehensible aes- 
theticism. And with it, he also condemned the work of Henri van de Velde, 
Erich Mendelsohn and everything that smacked of Expressionism or Ju- 
gendstil, including the Amsterdam School.” 

Then, as now, a number of the Modern Movements supporters have 
shared this negative attitude towards the aesthetics of modern architecture. 
An example is Manfred Bock, who wrote in 1982, ‘As has often been stated, 
Functionalism is not a style’, because ‘the common denominator does not 
lie in any formal idiom, but in the notion of the architects task, in the in- 
terpretation of commissions and the method used for solving problems.” 

Why should the architecture of the Modern Movement, unlike that of 
any other architecture, not deserve to be called a style? Is it because Mies 
van der Rohe said in 1924 that form was the result of an objective analysis 
of the architectural task? “Wir lösen keine Form-, sondern Bauprobleme, 
und die Form ist nicht das Ziel, sondern das Resultat unserer Arbeit.’ 
Marcel Breuer said as much in 1935 when he wrote, "Whoever supposes 
that our preference for flat roofs ... can be labelled as a ‘style’, has entirely 
misunderstood our object.’ The founder of the Bauhaus and upper-case 
abolitionist, Walter Gropius, said in 1934: das ziel des bauhauses ist eben 
kein stil, kein system oder dogma, kein rezept und keine mode! (the aim of 
the Bauhaus is not a style, not a system nor a dogma, not a formula nor a 
fashion!)* 

From all this it is clear that the Modernists still associated the word 
‘style’ with nineteenth-century eclecticism, with adding ornament in a spe- 
cific historical style or — in the Netherlands — with the decorative brick of 
the Amsterdam School. This pejorative sense of the term was later adopted 
by opponents of the Modern Movement to explain its failure. Sir James 
Richards used it in 1972 for instance when he wrote that the Modern Move- 
ment had ‘degenerated into a mere style’ ”7 

This is precisely the opposite of how the architecture of earlier periods 
was described. Then, one spoke of a ‘fully developed or mature style’ when 
one wanted to refer to the finest artistic achievements of a particular trend. 
The negative meaning of the term ‘style’ is confined to the mental world 
of the Modern Movement. Everywhere else it just means a form of design. 
James Richards appeared no longer to recognize this ordinary meaning, 
when — perhaps unintentionally — he betrayed the fact that he had based 
his ideas on the Modern Movement. 

This negative, anti-eclectic sense that the Modernists had given the con- 
cept also survived unimpaired in Lewis Mumford's famous essay of 1962, 
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“The Case against Modern Architecture’. In it he wrote that the Function- 
alist principles of modern architecture were unfortunately ‘dominated by 
a superficial esthetic, which sought to make the new buildings look as if 
they respected the machine, no matter what the materials or methods of 
construction’. According to him, this was the ‘superficial esthetic of the In- 
ternational Style of Johnson and Hitchcock. He argued that things started 
going off the rails with modern architecture the moment that Mies van 
der Rohe began to make use of the typically modern materials of glass and 
steel for their own beauty — ‘to create elegant monuments of nothingness’, 
buildings derived from a mental world of pure shapes without any relation 
to their surroundings, which paid no heed to the wishes of the users.” 


Anti-Modernists 


The criticism levelled at the Modernists was not restricted to matters of 
style. A number of people also cast doubt on their claims about the central 
role of industrial construction techniques. Well before the Second World 
War, the American engineer, Richard Buckminster Fuller, was persuaded 
that Walter Gropiuss Bauhaus was only capable of producing token ar- 
chitecture of ‘secondary rank’, because of its deliberate refusal to explore 
innovations in technical installations and building materials. For this rea- 
son, all it could achieve was somewhat superficial stylistic adjustments: ‘It 
peeled off yesterday's exterior embellishment and put on instead formal- 
ized novelties of quasi-simplicity, permitted by the same hidden structural 
elements of modern alloys which had permitted the discarded beaux-arts 
garmentation."? The best retort to Buckminster Fuller came from his fel- 
low countryman and colleague Philip Johnson, who wrote in 1960, ‘He 
was, and is, quite right. A// architecture is more interested in design than 
in plumbing.” Unlike Buckminster Fuller, Johnson was an admirer of the 
new architecture (he was co-author of The International Style of 1932). But 
later on, in a 1959 lecture, he said that he had grown tired of what he had 
come to regard as a superfluous dogmatism. He was particularly critical of 
the designs of Mies van der Rohe that were always based on three depar- 
ture points, namely finance, science and technology. Van der Rohe was, of 
course, entirely right, said Johnson — ‘It’s just that I am bored. We are all 
bored.” 

The American architect Robert Venturi made exactly the same point in 
the 1960s. He said that he was fed up with the puritan morality of modern 
architecture. He replaced the motto ‘less is more’ with ‘less is a bore’. The 
Modernists great mistake, in his view, was that they did not realize that in 
reality Functionalism was a style — it was a symbol of technology, and not 
technology itself. For Venturi, this mistake was their downfall. Due to their 
neglect of problems of form, an unconscious formalism took on a domi- 
nant role, leading to buildings without any character.” 

In the 1970s the anti-Modernist trend that, as said above, had already 


begun to make itself felt, suddenly started to take on the rabid character of 
long-repressed emotions. While Johnson and Venturi merely felt bored with 
the predictable straight lines of Modernist architecture, others were almost 
incoherent with rage. Brent C. Brolin is a case in point. He vented his anger 
in 1976 in The Failure of Modern Architecture? He was determined to raze 
the Modern Movement to its foundations. ‘After fifty years of indoctrina- 
tion’, he began, ‘the majority of the public remains indifferent or hostile to 
the modern aesthetic. The predicted universal acceptance of modern archi- 
tecture has never come to pass.' This ominous opening sentence is followed 
by a merciless settling of the scores, suggesting an exasperation long held in 
check. To judge by his examples, however, his anger appears to have been 
directed mainly at recent large-scale new developments for which he held 
the Modern Movement of the 1920s and 1930s responsible. The author is so 
eager to persuade his readers to share his hatred of modern architecture that 
one ends up feeling a bit embarrassed by his lack of any sense of propor- 
tion. While there were many similarities between the Modern Movement 
of the 1920s and the modern architecture built after the Second World War, 
it is not quite fair to ascribe all the architectural disasters of the latter pe- 
riod to a heterogeneous group of experimental architects of the interbellum 
years. A second objection to Brolin's book has to do with his verdict on the 
style of modern architecture. Like Venturi, he is convinced that Functional- 
ism was more a symbol than a reality, but instead of assessing it as a form 
of art, he denounces it as a con trick. The so-called functional, economic 
methods of construction that were supposed to emerge from new materials 
and building techniques ‘are simply rationalizations for style preferences’. 
According to Brolin, there wasn't any practical need to apply modern forms 
— a functional’ aesthetics is in no way better than a traditional one. 

In fact, all his criticism amounted to was that the Functionalist doctrine 
was absurd (a flat roof does not function in any way better than a sloping 
one, not even in terms of building technology) and that, in the end, stylistic 
motifs had gained the upper hand. ‘So we see that ultimately the mod- 
ern criteria of excellence are stylistic rather than functional.’ This criticism 
shows that he too saw the phenomenon of ‘style’ as an inferior one. Possibly 
without realizing it himself, Brolin was attacking a notion that had long 
amounted to little more than an obscure superstition with little credibility. 
His attack was therefore aimed at a secondary matter and not at the much 
more important aesthetic aspects. What is wrong with style? Brolin fails to 
tell us. 

In 1977 the Modern Movement was dealt a serious blow by the book 
Form Follows Fiasco by Peter Blake. ‘I had never thought I would write 
this book’, Blake confesses in his first sentence. He had after all been a great 
admirer of the Modern Movement and was the author of a famous book 
about Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe and Frank Lloyd Wright.5 When 
someone accused him of having adopted a position diametrically opposed 
to that which he had held previously, he replied that he was perfectly aware 
of that and that it might well be held against him — ‘but only if the facts 
correct me’. 
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And it is true that the facts don't really correct what Blake wrote in 
1977, because his diagnosis of the weak points of modern architecture and 
city planning was right. Where one might object, however, is that he had 
turned history upside-down. He said that the Modern Movement begun 
as early as 1850 and that it ended in the 1960s: ‘From its inception in the 
mid-nineteenth century, the Modern Movement was preoccupied with the 
urge to catch up with the Industrial Revolution.’ This faith in the technical 
sciences, he said, has led to inhumane high-rise developments and cities 
that are frightening. He was still prepared to acknowledge the finest ar- 
chitectural achievements of the Modern Movement, such as Robie House 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, Mies van der Rohe’s Barcelona Pavilion, the Villa 
Savoye by Le Corbusier and the John Hancock Tower in Boston by I.M. 
Pei and Harry Cobb. Apart from these exceptional masterpieces, however, 
he saw the Modern Movement as a failure and blamed this on what he 
described as a series of errors or fictions. 

Functionalism was a fiction, because historical buildings often proved 
perfectly able of serving functions other than those for which they had been 
built. The ‘free floor plan’, that is, the possibility of having communicat- 
ing interior spaces, was a fiction, because it did not take into account the 
need for privacy. The smooth, tautly finished and unadorned exterior of the 
architecture of the International Style was also a fiction, because there was 
not yet any material with which one could make these geometrical forms 
(plaster is a traditional building material that soon loses its machine-like 
exterior). Technology was a fiction, because competitive relations in the 
free-market economy get in the way of any total standardization of prefab- 
ricated elements. High-rise developments, the symbol par excellence of the 
Modern Movement, are expensive; they terrorize the city and bring with 
them a host of unresolved technical problems — for instance, in the domain 
of climate and fresh-air management, wind and especially fall winds, not to 
mention the psychological problems they inflict on the residents. Modern 
urban planning based on the principles of Le Corbusiers Ville Radieuse of 
1933 has resulted in miles of boring suburbs. Zoning was a fiction, because 
the separation of functions has caused gigantic traffic jams between the dif- 
ferent zones. Large-scale housing developments in the form of Siedlungen, 
as were built in Germany, were a dangerous fiction, because they formed 
an instrument of coercion for the authorities, to the benefit of industry and 
bureaucracy. 

According to Peter Blake, these fictions brought about the downfall of 
the Modern Movement. It was a ‘devastating tragedy’ for all those who 
subscribed to the essentially honest intentions of this movement, that these 
intentions was almost always greeted by the populace at large with ‘fear and 
loathing’, to use Marshall Berman’s phrase that Blake quotes. 

Form Follows Fiasco is a powerful indictment of the failed architecture 
and planning developments of the 1960s, but Blake is less convincing when 
he ascribes all the failures of the post-war period to pre-war theories and ex- 
periments. His viewpoint here is no different from Brolin’s. His polemical 


theories were sometimes deliberately one-sided, not to mention intransi- 
gent. Virtually everything that the Modernists produced was reprehensible 
in his eyes. While this exaggeration may have been effective at a rhetorical 
level, it also arouses suspicion. One could also describe Functionalism more 
positively, for instance as a reaction to nineteenth-century eclecticism, as a 
‘stilschaffende Bewegung’ (style-inducing movement), to use Julius Posen- 
ers term, and as an artistic movement that had the beauty of the functional 
form as its motif. Some architects of the Modern Movement were also of 
this opinion and had little time for a rigid, anti-aesthetic form of Function- 
alism. Le Corbusier was a case in point, as one can see, for instance, in his 
contribution to The Studio of 1929. In it he wrote that he was opposed to 
the dogmatic character of the Neue-Sachlichkeit: ‘Because architecture is 
destined to come about in the creative moment when the spirit, entirely 
preoccupied by material needs, is suddenly raised to another level by a 
higher desire, in order to display that lyrical power that energizes our spirit 
and makes us happy’ 

As for the ‘fictions’ of the Modernists, Blake was perhaps too hasty in 
passing judgment. The 'open floor plan' can also be seen as advantageous, 
due to the technical possibilities of concrete structures, allowing for more 
variations on the ground plan layout. The purism of geometrical forms 
is perhaps not easy to sustain when they are implemented in plaster, but 
should an aesthetic ideal be rejected just because the technology cannot yet 
realize it? 

The Modern Movement expected a great deal from modern technol- 
ogy, which proved a chimera according to Peter Blake. What is wrong, 
however, with hoping for a more advanced construction industry? There 
is nothing against high-rise buildings as such. It was of course a mistake to 
employ high-rise in council housing. Peter Hall is instructive here: "The sin 
of Corbusier and the Corbusians thus lay not in their designs, but in the 
mindless arrogance whereby they were imposed on people who could not 
take them and could never, given a modicum of thought, ever have been 
expected to take them." High-rise development was one of the idée-fixes of 
the Modernists; it was part of the romanticism of futurist technology. This 
was also true of someone like J.B. van Loghem, the pioneer of the Nieuwe 
Bouwen movement, the Dutch variant of Functionalism, who submitted a 
plan for twenty-four sixteen-storey high tower blocks for a competition for 
cheap working-class dwellings in Amsterdam in 1934. Single-family homes 
with little gardens front and back, the ideal of the garden city movement, 
was in his view ‘not in harmony with the spirit of this age ... it is the ideal 
of the good citizen who after his toils are over goes and sits in his litde 
garden with the paper or who rakes his paths ... the collective spirit, break- 
ing new ground in every direction and forming the foundation for a great 
emerging culture, is opposed to all this pettiness.” Things have turned out 
differently in Holland for the collective spirit that Van Loghem dreamed 
of in 1929: there are of course plenty of high-rise developments — admit- 
tedly only on a large-scale in the period from 1960 to 1975 — but no one can 
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say they have been a success. This wave of high-rise development mainly 
involved housing in the public sector during the period when there was a 
major housing need and a typical sellers’ market — a situation where tenants 
didn’t really have any choice. When, in the 1980s, there was more choice 
once again, they moved en masse to single-family homes, where they could 
sit in their gardens and read the paper or rake the paths.*° 

Zoning is not an invention of the Modern Movement; it had already 
been studied early in the twentieth century by planners such as Joseph Stüb- 
ben.* Blake may have described the Siedlungen in Berlin and Frankfurt of 
the 1920s by architects such as Bruno Taut, Hans Scharoun and Ernst May 
as 'rows upon geometric rows of concrete slabs into which were fitted more 
or less ingenious shoebox apartments’, but he failed to mention that the 
urban layout for these estates owed more to the garden city movement than 
to the CIAM, the Congrés Internationaux d'Architecture Moderne, founded 
in 1928.” 

The 'devastating tragedy brought on, as Peter Blake saw it, by the Mod- 
ern Movement, occurred mainly after the Second World War and, if there 
were any guilty parties, they were to be found among the architects of the 
1950s and 1960s. 

How responsible were the Modernists of the 1920s? One can forgive 
them their ideology, Conrad Jameson wrote in 1977, in his bitter attack 
on the Modernists, but can they ever be excused for the surroundings they 
have bequeathed us?# Didn't Jameson realize how implausible it was to 
blame all the planning disasters of the 1950s and 1960s on the small group 
of Modernist architects of the 1920s and 1930s? The building of mistakes 
like these was of course in the first place a political choice. The negative ver- 
dict of Jameson and his like would seem to stem from blind hatred, because 
it is perfectly possible to point to successful examples of housing estates laid 
out according to the principles of the Modern Movement. 


A New World 


It has been said that architecture is frozen music. This may be true of the 
Acropolis or Chartres Cathedral, but in our big cities it is noise, not mu- 
sic, that prevails and the streets are often filthy and full of traffic jams. 
Behind the main thoroughfares it is dark because of the densely packed 
blocks and in the low-rise dwellings there is always an unpleasant smell. 
Neighbourhoods like these were formerly to be found in every city of any 
size and here and there we still find them, especially outside Europe. Sáo 
Paolo is an example, as we read in one of the ‘Brazilian Letters of the 
Dutch author and Portuguese translator, August Willemsen: ‘this swelter- 
ing, monstrously oversize, too-rapidly expanding city that is demolished as 
fast as it is built, this absurdly crowded, filthy, dusty city with its honking 
traffic jams and impassable pavements ...'.5 Whole families still live there in 
wretched hovels, similar to those Friedrich Engels saw in Manchester and 


other industrial cities in England in around 1840.* People lived in slums 
until well into the twentieth century, and housing needs still prevail in 
almost all the metropolises. In Moscow, hundreds of thousands of people 
still live in kommunalkas, or communal dwellings. The Dutch journalist 
Laura Starink described a home of this sort on the Moskvin Street, consist- 
ing of six rooms, a glory hole, one toilet and one bathroom. The occupants 
comprise five families — a total of nineteen people, including nine children. 
That amounts to six square metres of living space per person — still a metre 
over the official minimum permitted norm.” 

Social misery in Western Europe at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was even greater. One of the most distressing reports of housing condi- 
tions in Amsterdam was that of Louis Hermans. On a visit to Passeerder- 
straat 26 in Amsterdam, he met an old couple who occupied a partitioned- 
off room in the attic. It was on the second storey and the ceiling was 1.95 
metres high. No drains were connected to it, although there was a tap and 
a sink. This sanitary fitting, however ‚was located on the first floor on a very 
small landing and was used by six families, four of which lived in the attic. 
In the Doove Albertsgang on the Brouwersgracht, Hermans met a decrepit 
woman who had just recently acquired an old armchair. One of its arms 
was missing and the seat had broken and had been patched up in a fairly 
primitive fashion, but ‘she never stopped talking about the comfort she gets 
from this chair.” 

Conditions like this persisted until the 1930s, but today, in 2009, they 
definitely belong to the past, at least in Western Europe. Anyone, however, 
who wants to understand the history of the Modern Movement must make 
an effort to picture these outrageous circumstances. The socially responsi- 
ble architect, J.B. van Loghem, visited the slums of Rotterdam to describe 
and photograph these abuses: ‘this work doesn’t exactly lift one's spirits, 
given that the result is one huge indictment of our society. Architects who 
are aware of their social task, according to Van Loghem, should no longer 
use their professional expertise solely to serve beauty, but should also do 
their utmost to improve these degrading living conditions. 

Some architects expected salvation from a communist society in which 
private property was abolished and people lived communally. In 1930, Al- 
exander Schwab, an expert in social housing, visualized a future society 
dwelling in communal blocks that would even have a central, communal 
kitchen, with everything based on the most modern designs of the Modern 
Movement. In his idealized image of a new industrialized and function- 
ally organized society, these single-family dwellings with individual gardens 
were immediately made redundant. Ornament would also disappear, be- 
cause unnecessary decoration could only exist in a capitalist society.” It is 
ironic to note, when one rereads what Schwab wrote in 1930, that, in the 
places where his communist ideals were put into practice (Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union), it was precisely those artistic features for 
which he had such high hopes that were omitted. The Modernists who 
travelled to the Soviet Union with such enthusiasm only to realize their ide- 
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als in the promised land, returned disappointed, above all because the style 
they propagated was viewed as belonging to an elitist Western aesthetics.” 

The Modernists’ sense of outrage was directed not only at the wide- 
spread poverty, but also at the blatant wealth of the well-to-do. The em- 
phasis that progressive planners placed on a purposeful and sober design 
should probably also be understood as a revulsion against the unbridled 
display of luxury by the rich. This aspect of late-nineteenth-century society 
is also something we don't experience at first hand any more and this makes 
it difficult for us to understand the anger of those who strove for more 
just social relations.” On top of that was the contemptuous attitude of 
the upper classes towards everyone who didnt belong to the aristocracy. In 
her book, The Edwardians, which begins by announcing that none of the 
characters is entirely fictitious, Victoria Sackville-West gave a picture of the 
class consciousness of the five sisters of Lord Roehampton. “Their solidar- 
ity was terrific. They had a way of speaking of one another which reduced 
everybody else to the position of a mere petitioner upon the doorstep’. 
The way their house was furnished recalled the ‘unhappy confusion of an 
earlier day’. It was overcrowded, and crammed full of ‘little silver models 
of carriages and sedan-chairs, silver vinaigrettes, and diminutive silver fans, 
tiny baskets in silver filigree ... palms stood in each corner of the room, 
and among the branches of the palms nestled family photographs ... there 
were too many chairs, too many hassocks, too many small tables, too much 
pampas grass in crane-necked vases, too many blinds, and curtains looped 
and festooned, about the windows — the whole effect was fusty, musty, and 
dusty. It needed destruction, it needed air.’® 

Such were the interiors of the wealthy upper class, to the great irrita- 
tion of the intellectual avant-garde that had embraced the artistic lot of 
the lower orders and wanted to protect them against decadence like this. 
The well-meaning efforts of this intellectual vanguard had little impact, 
however, because their notions about what a working-class interior should 
look like were quite different from what the workers themselves wanted. 
The intellectual classes could, of course, afford to do without the parapher- 
nalia of wealth without any loss of face. The situation of ordinary workers 
was different; indulging in the elitist contempt for inexpensive kitsch was 
beyond their means. What they wanted was a posh interior; they had no 
desire to ‘restrict themselves to the bare essentials in their furniture’, as the 
socialist E. Kuipers, writing in 1919, would have liked.” 

Social abuses that the upper classes generally ignored, acts of anarchist 
violence, nationalist fanaticism, and an epidemic lust for war — these in- 
gredients fuelled the European conflagration of 1914, which more or less 
burned out by itself in 1918 due to general exhaustion, and after roughly 23 
million deaths. None of the problems that caused it were resolved and his- 
torians still disagree about what it was exactly that needed resolving. This 
war that dwarfed all previous ones was started by a generation that did not 
see the warning signs, but which regarded democratic movements as a real 
threat, because, as Lord Salisbury put it, in a democracy 'the rich would 


pay all the taxes and the poor make all the laws'. According to him, it was 
the calling of the aristocracy to govern, ‘to which they have every right that 
superior fitness can confer.’ Lord Salisbury himself was appointed Prime 
Minister in 1895. 

Waging war was the right of nation states, declared the German his- 
torian Heinrich von Treitschke, or else, as the philosopher Henri Bergson 
wrote, war was necessary for progress. As for the German kaiser, Wilhelm 
IL, he couldn't wait for war to break out.” 

For the younger generation that had suffered the senseless carnage of 
the First World War, European civilization as it had previously existed had 
come to an end and everything that displayed the outward forms of this 
‘civilization’ was regarded as suspect and treated with ridicule. The nine- 
teenth century remained a dirty word until well into the twentieth century 
— it was seen as a period of moral decline, of hypocrisy, of a dishonest mask- 
ing of reality behind appearances and a claustrophobic atmosphere — ‘unge- 
sund stickigen, mit parfümierter Schwüle durchsättigten Luft’, as Stephan 
Zweig wrote of his childhood during the last years of the Austro-Hungarian 
dual monarchy.” 

The younger generation would change all this — a new world would rise 
from the ruins of the old. In contrast to the existentialist cynicism that was 
so typical of the generation after the Second World War, certain progres- 
sive circles displayed an optimism after 1918 with regard to a new, modern, 
more just and peaceful world that seems almost naive today.“ 

In the expectation of the idealists, this world was already on its way. 
Not only that — in Russia it had already appeared in 1917. According to 
the Dutch architect Jan Wils, writing in 1919, 'It is as clear as daylight 
that today or tomorrow Communism will also celebrate its advent in our 
country.’ He did not omit to add that he too was a ‘Communist in heart 
and soul’.” Robert van t Hoff gave up designing villas for well-to-do pri- 
vate individuals, because after the revolution only mass housing would be 
needed. I am trying, he wrote in 1919, to prepare everything for the imple- 
mentation of this Soviet government after the upheaval. In 1923, when it 
became clear that the proletariat wasnt going to gain power immediately, 
he went to England and joined a group of anarchists. Others went to the 
Soviet Union to help with the construction of new towns as provided for 
by Lenin s New Economic Policy. J. B. van Loghem, who worked in Russia 
between 1926 and 1928, explained his enthusiasm for Soviet communism as 
follows, ‘I must return for a moment to the war years when the old world 
was preparing its own downfall, a downfall that was experienced by artists 
of every nation in an exceptionally intuitive manner ... impulsive as artists 
are, they have pictured the new world that was to rise out of the chaos of 
the war as an entirely different one, a world in which production and the 
division of labour would undergo a general change. The resulting, totally 
transformed society would free the artists from the outdated and exhausted 
respect for forms, that despite the dynamic energy of a few advocates of 
genius, still plays such a suspect and crucial role in social life.’°° 
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According to the German architect, Bruno Taut, the forms that existed 
prior to the First World War were finished, because, "This period was re- 
garded as the cause of all the suffering and because everything from this 
period was more or less complicit in the origins of that war.’“ 

‘Communism’, Arthur Koestler wrote, ‘seemed to be a logical product 
of the progressive humanistic tendencies of Western history, a fulfilment of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition, of the liberalism and ideals of the French 
Revolution.’® Koestler was also one of those intellectuals who had worked 
in Russia out of idealism, but he returned disillusioned and, in 1940, he 
wrote Darkness at Noon, his famous indictment of state Communism. 

Sometimes idealism was overshadowed by a hatred of the bourgeois 
character of the nineteenth century, as was the case with the Futurists. The 
Futurist Manifesto of Filippo Tommaso Marinetti of 1909 was a far-fetched 
hymn to modern technology. A fast car was more beautiful than the Nike 
of Samothrace and Italy should be liberated from all the museums that 
fill the country like so many cemeteries. Nothing was superior to war, the 
Futurists proclaimed, and they saw women as inferior because they couldn't 
fight! In 1912, Marinetti fought in the Balkan War and enjoyed it too. The 
same was true of Guillaume Apollinaire in the First World War. In 1915 he 
wrote from the trenches, "War is definitely something marvellous and de- 
spite all the dangers, the exhaustion, the shortage of water and many other 
things … I’m having a great time bere "o The old world had to be destroyed 
and nothing therefore was more beautiful than the sound of exploding 
grenades. Marinetti survived the war, Apollinaire died of his wounds two 
days before it ended. The movement for innovation in the arts during this 
epoch sometimes displayed totalitarian traits.°* 

This was the background to the emergence of the Modern Movement. 
In the domain of architecture, the great expectations ended in disappoint- 
ment — that, at least, was the verdict of the postmodernists. Society has 
evolved in a different direction than some of the socially committed archi- 
tects of the early twentieth century had anticipated. Their hopes for a new, 
international architectural culture have not been realized, because the gen- 
eral public did not embrace them and, finally, it should be stated that the 
anti-aesthetic Functionalism of the dogmatists among them lent legitimacy 
to the development of dreary, uniform housing estates. Has the Modern 
Movement then produced nothing of any value? 


The International Style 


Perhaps there was never such a thing as a single movement for architectural 
innovation, but one can discern a common background one can denote 
as ‘modern’, in the sense of the total rejection of all historical styles. The 
Functionalists no longer wanted to use the term architecture, because the 
notion could easily be associated with the fine arts. Building was the new 
buzz word. 


According to Theo van Doesburg, the study of historical architecture 
had become a meaningless pastime. The attempt to conceive of building 
as an art form was, in his view, ‘the great error of all great epochs’. ‘During 
the Renaissance and the Baroque period in particular, he argued, 'such 
an important place was attributed to the decorative element, that it was a 
very long time (until the end of the nineteenth century), before it occurred 
to the brightest spirits, the genuinely architectural temperaments, to treat 
architecture as a problem of building, housing and traffic in an organic and 
functional fashion and to resolve it in these terms.’ 

Adolf Loos, the writer of the famous essay ‘Ornament und Verbrechen’ 
(Ornament and Crime), was preaching almost the same gospel in Vienna: 
"Instead of the fantastic forms of previous ages, instead of the lavish orna- 
ment of the past, the time has come for uncompromising and pure con- 
struction. Straight lines and right angles — this is how a craftsman works, 
with material and tools, never deviating from his goal.’ In 1910 when 
Loos omitted the obligatory ornament in his building for the company 
of Goldmann & Salatsch on the Michaelerplatz, the Viennese bourgeoi- 
sie was dumbfounded, even if it was adorned with a monumental portico 
with four Tuscan columns of green marble from Greece. A writer in the 
Deutsches Volksblatt spoke of an ‘abstossende Kahlheit’ (repulsive bareness) 
and compared it with a factory or a prison — to think of something like 
that standing in such a distinguished street as the Herrengasse, opposite 
the Hofburg! A critic from the Wiener Montags-Journal wrote, "The beauty 
of the Opera building is debatable; this however cannot possibly be said of 
the structure on the Michaelerplatz. If buildings like this are to be repre- 
sentative of current architectural ideas, it would be better not to propagate 
any ideas at all than such stupid ones.’ 7 Anyone seeing this building today 
would find reactions like this hard to relate to. 

There is something else that is also almost unimaginable today — namely 
the horror that architects such as Loos felt at the sight of the nineteenth- 
century stylistic imitations. Something of this revulsion can be seen, for 
example, in the 1916 book that Cürlis and Stephany wrote as an indict- 
ment, Die künstlerischen und wirtschafilichen Irrwege unserer Baukunst, that 
speaks of the ‘véllige Zusammenbruch' (total downfall) of architecture after 
1870, when Germany was inundated with ‘jener internationalen Welle, die 
in sinnlosen Taumel die "Renaissance aller Stile" mit sich führte, und deren 
Abschaum wir in jeder Stadt auf dem Erdball sehen’. The authors advo- 
cated an art that was pure, honest and functional, produced in the same 
way as motorboat engines, submarines or a 42-cm mortar — ‘Thr Stil ist die 
absolute Zweckmässigkeit und verkörperte Sparsamkeit’ (Their style is one 
of absolute functionality and the embodiment of economy). 

According to them, architecture was in the throes of a profound crisis 
and they didn't see any way out of it. They appeared not to know that a 
new architecture was about to be born, so that their book is an authentic 
document of architectural despair. 

The birth of the new architecture of the Modern Movement had in fact 
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already taken place in 1911 in Ahlfeld on the Leine with the construction of 
a shoe last factory after a design by Walter Gropius. According to Sigfried 
Giedion, this was the first time that a reconciliation between building tech- 
nology and architecture had been achieved: "The break between thinking 
and feeling which had been the bone-sickness of European architecture 
was healed’, he wrote in Space, Time and Architecture in 1949.9 Gropiuss 
renowned building was shaped like a glass shoebox — simple, plain and 
functional. Its construction was supposed to be indistinguishable from its 
artistic expression. The unfortunate distinction between technology and 
art was, in Giedion’s view, the product of the nineteenth-century mistake 
of including architecture as a faculty in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (founded in 
1806 by Napoleon) and civil engineering in the Ecole Polytechnique, found- 
ed in 1794. Giedion, as is well-known, saw the nineteenth-century Revival 
styles of the Beaux Arts solely as obstacles in the way of 'the real spirit of 
the age’, which lay in the development of building technology. The false 
nineteenth-century spirit, according to him, could be seen in everything 
that was intended to pass as art. It was thought incorrectly that artistry 
had to do with ornament and historical stylistic conventions. This mistake 
was not confined to architecture, but also had an impact on the fine arts, 
which were almost entirely worthless in his age: "The entire output of of- 
ficial painting was a transitory fact of that period, almost wholly without 
significance to the present day.’”° According to Giedion, the 1911 Ahlfeld 
factory originated in nineteenth-century building technology, but was im- 
plemented in a new form that expressed the true spirit of the twentieth 
century — a concrete structure encased in non-structural glass walls. 

However outdated his notion of history, with its belief in a Zeitgeist, 
may be, Giedion succeeded with a great sense of drama in explaining the 
motives of the advocates of the Modern Movement.” Modern architec- 
ture was no longer to be subordinated to the whims of artistically minded 
clients, but should serve the community as a whole. Architecture was no 
longer a question of art but of morality. 

The question of which year the Modern Movement started is, however, 
somewhat beside the point. It depends on how you define it, and it is 
hardly surprising that different people have had different ideas on the sub- 
ject. According to Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Philip Johnson, Gropius's 
1911 factory still contained too many traditional features to be counted as 
belonging to the new style (the division of the facade into bays, visible 
brick columns, the symmetrical layout).” They saw the reconciliation be- 
tween civil engineering and architecture as taking place some years later, 
in 1921, with Le Corbusier’s design for a machine à habiter, the Citrohan 
House. The plaster model was exhibited in 1922 at the Salon d'Automne in 
Paris and in 1927 it was built in the Weissenhof, the Deutscher Werkbund’s 
housing exhibition in Stuttgart.” 

Hitchcock and Johnson argued in 1932 that the ‘International Style’, as 
they called the style of the Modern Movement, was born with this design, 
which was a synthesis between Gropius’s factory and the aesthetics of J.J.P. 


Oud5 Rotterdam housing estate in Oud Mathenesse. The Citrohan House 
is the automobile (the Citroén) among houses: a taut and functional ren- 
dered block on pillars, with horizontal window bands and a roof terrace. 

For Giedion, then, Gropius’s shoe last factory built in 1911 was the be- 
ginning of the Modern Movement, while Hitchcock pointed to Le Cor- 
busiers Citrohan House of 1921. The difference largely boils down to the 
fact that Giedion employed a moral criterion, while Hitchcock was more 
concerned with style criteria. These two totally different approaches can be 
discerned at every point in the history of the Modern Movement. 

Giedion identified three criteria for the Modern Movement: the rejec- 
tion of historical styles, functionality and honesty. By the latter, he meant 
the rejection of the architecture of appearances, of a false monumentalism. 
In this approach, stylistic conventions are, in theory at least, unacceptable. 
Building is primarily the solving of technical problems on behalf of hu- 
manity. 

Hitchcock spoke of ‘a single new style’ that had conquered the world — 
a new style for the entire human race. That this new style could develop, 
despite the Functionalist departure point of the Modern Movement, was 
explained, he said, by the fact that a building is virtually never determined 
solely by technical or economic factors. Strictly applied, Functionalism 
ought to lead to stylistic diversity. Architects always have to make specific 
choices of design and form, so that one can never entirely dismiss aes- 
thetic considerations — ‘whether they admit it or not is beside the point’. 
Hitchcock realized all too well that modern architects would be reluctant 
to admit that they were influenced by a certain style. Anyone who com- 
pares the Declaration of La Sarraz of 1928 (the Modern Movement’s famous 
statement of principles) with what the signatories of this declaration of 
faith of the Modern Movement built then and continued to build for a 
while afterwards, has to acknowledge that, in practice, they could hardly 
sustain their professed distaste for aesthetics. Amongst other things, at this 
first international congress of the Modern Movement in La Sarraz, the par- 
ticipants required ‘of the consumer, the person who orders or lives in the 
house, a clarification of his requirements in the sense of a far-reaching sim- 
plification and generalization of living habits. This means a retrenchment 
in the present overestimated individual requirements, which are inflated by 
certain industries, in favour of the most general and widest possible fulfil- 
ment of the present neglected needs of the vast masses.” 

A year later, in 1929, one of the signatories, Le Corbusier, built a spa- 
cious country house in a park — the luxurious Villa Savoye in Poissy-sur- 
Seine. It is a spectacularly beautiful house, but far from simple and with 
little relevance for social housing in general. “The Villa Savoye could have 
been built only by a master’, Peter Blake wrote in 1961.” 

The Declaration of La Sarraz was an attempt by architects to safeguard 
their profession by provisionally taking the side of the anticipated triumphs 
of industry. Hence, perhaps, their exaggerated rejection of aesthetics, be- 
cause anyone who wants to compete with economically functioning indus- 
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try, has to serve function and not aesthetics. It is probably in this light that 
one should view their statement about city planning, that it should "never 
be determined by aesthetic considerations but only by functional conclu- 
sions. With declarations like this they appeared to submit entirely to the 
notion of “the most economically effective production’, because one had to 
take account of ‘general sharpening of the conditions of life’. 

Notwithstanding statements like this, however, it was possible to achieve 
an unprecedented beauty of the pure line and a totally new approach to 
spaces and compositions. The technical traditions in architecture in the 
sense Giedion gave them, seem to have been continued in fields such as 
aviation rather than in the architecture of the twentieth century. The white- 
plastered stereometric houses of the 1920s symbolized modern technology 
rather than belonging to it. This was Reyner Banhams conclusion in 1960 
and he added that architecture was possibly something entirely different 
from technology — a conclusion that totally sabotaged Giedion’s thesis.” 

After some initial successes, the moral renewal of architecture, the task 
of building unpretentious and financially reasonable public housing was 
defeated by recession. And due to the popular dislike of seemingly func- 
tional housing with flat roofs, the movement never recovered. The Inter- 
national Style became the style of a limited elite. This was in fact already 
the case with the Weissenhof in Stuttgart, where the rent for the cheapest 
four-room homes was 150 marks a month, way beyond the means of most 
workers. Later housing developments where simplicity was taken to an ex- 
treme, such as those designed by Walter Gropius in 1929 in the district of 
Dammerstock in Karlsruhe, were in fact affordable, but since all possible 
expenses were spared, they looked more like a barracks than a housing es- 
tate. 

The Modern Movement is a generic term for a wide variety of inno- 
vatory trends. The unity proclaimed in La Sarraz was a hollow pretence. 
The first designs for a new architecture had hardly left the drawing boards 
before the Modernists were at each others’ throats. This was already evident 
in 1923 at the De Stijl exhibition in the Parisian gallery L'Effort Moderne, 
where the architectural models of Theo van Doesburg, C. van Eesteren and 
Gerrit Rietveld were savagely criticized by their colleague, Le Corbusier, 
who thought that they were superficial, that they slavishly followed fashion, 
and that their composition was too complicated. He preferred simple, self- 
contained, basic forms. Van Doesburg, for his part, regarded Le Corbusier 
villas as being ‘crude and lacking in any character’. In 1926, J.J.P. Oud said 
that Van Doesburg hadn't ‘the slightest notion of building’, and that his 
statements about architecture ‘have done a lot of harm to the work of seri- 
ous modern architects ... and I know that Perret and Le Corbusier feel the 
same way as I do on this subject .7 

In the Netherlands, the Modernists were only capable of maintaining 
their partnership for four years. In 1932, the Rotterdam group Opbouw 
merged with the Amsterdam group De 8. Now known as De 8 en Opbouw, 
the two groups were joined in 1934 by Groep ’32. This collaboration ended 


in 1938, due to quarrels over how far architects in the group should comply 
with the traditionalist wishes of clients. The members of Groep 532 stuck to 
the principles of Functionalism, while rejecting its style. The most impor- 
tant spokesman of this group, Albert Boeken, referred to this style in 1930 
as ‘a rectangular sickness’, a ‘fashion of nickel-plated furniture on which 
people can hardly sit, of white lamps that blind you instead of shedding 
light, of captions without capitals, etc., etc”. In 1936 he wrote, “The period 
from 1920 to 1930 is over and done with, and belongs to the distant past. 
The formalists of international architecture have had their day.’”* The break 
of 1938, it seems, was not only caused by differences in political approaches, 
but also by the pronounced hostility of the members of Groep ‘32 for the 
taut, geometric style of the 1920s. 

The International Style was already history in the sombre years prior to 
the Second World War; in many people’s view, it had failed because the es- 
sence of modern architecture lay in technical advances and not in a specific 
type of design, not in a style. In this way, the artistic inspiration that gave 
rise to the Modern Movement was driven under. J.J.P. Oud has recalled this 
development on more than one occasion. He had just been looking for a 
new approach to design, something other than the "natural attractiveness 
of the raw material, the brokenness of glass, the vitality of the surface, the 
cloudiness of colour, the curdled quality of glazes, the weathered character 
of walls, etc.' What he wanted to achieve was the clarity of glass, the gleam- 
ing and round quality of the surface, the gloss of paint, the glow of steel, 
the sparkle of colour, etc."? 

The purist, geometrical architecture of the International Style origi- 
nated in the Modern Movement, but was also destroyed by it. The strange 
thing about this history is that not only have the traditionalists distanced 
themselves from this style, but many Modernists have done the same — 
J J.P. Oud, for instance, with his office building (1938-1942) for the Bata- 
vian Import Company in The Hague and Le Corbusier with the béton brut 
of the Unité d'Habitation in Marseille (1948-1954). 

Why did the Modernists reject this geometrical style? Because it was 
too provocative? Whatever the reason, it was rejected by some Modernists 
because architecture as they saw it had to serve society, to conform to eco- 
nomic and social existence and not dance to the tune of elitist art lovers. 
For a rationalist and realist like W. van Tijen, the designer of the Bergpolder 
Flats in Rotterdam (1934), the aesthetic of De Stijl was too artistic and he 
saw this as an obstacle to the healthy development of architecture. In a let- 
ter to Dick Apon in 1952 he acknowledged, ‘I understood how Mondriaan, 
Rietveld and Oud created the basis for modern architecture during those 
years, but this only amounted to a theory about form; it wasnt modern 
architecture as realistic concrete art.' Van Tijen clung to his role as engineer 
of social housing, even late in the 1950s when he astonished a client for a 
luxury villa by drawing a kitchen that did not differ much from the normal 
council house type. What was not strictly necessary, in his view, was repre- 
hensible excess and waste.*° 
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An interesting example of this realistic civil engineer's approach is found 
in Architectuur, een gewetenszaak by J.P. Kloos (1985).* Kloos was closely in- 
volved in the Modern Movement; for instance, he worked on Jan Duiker's 
Zonnestraal sanatorium between 1926 and 1928. He remained faithful to 
the principles of Functionalism all his life and his interpretation of archi- 
tectural history strongly resembles that of Sigfried Giedion. With both of 
them one can speak of an evolution where the development of architecture 
is brought into relationship with social and economic developments. Any- 
thing that doesnt fit in with this development is reprehensible because it 
blocks progress. Kloos, for instance, couldnt find a good word to say about 
the Jugendstil, not even as late as 1985. This was because he saw the lav- 
ish forms of this architecture as nothing but ‘empty show’. ‘In the play of 
forms — that was supplementary to the structure — the social and economic 
factor was lacking, something that would a short while later start insisting 
on its rights.’ For precisely the same reasons he also rejected the architec- 
tural models of the De Stijl group. Admittedly, he recognized that De Stijl 
had made a contribution to the development of new notions of beauty, but 
he also thought that it had become bogged down in outward appearances: 
"We have to liberate ourselves from the ill-considered submission to the 
outward charms of a design. We must explore critically whether this formal 
idiom is suited to contemporary tasks and to the matter of structure which 
is fundamental to architecture — and if so, to what extent.’ By this Kloos 
meant that the construction had to be integrated in the design. "This in- 
tegration’, he argued, ‘is essential. It depends on this whether the object in 
question can be called a work of architecture.” Apparently Kloos didn't see 
it as a problem that this Functionalist stance would exclude virtually every 
building from the Renaissance right up to nineteenth-century eclecticism. 
He felt nothing but contempt for useless beauty and he dismissed all criti- 
cism of this Functionalist principle out of hand. 


Geometrical Aesthetics 


Geometrical aesthetics meant nothing to either dyed-in-the-wool Func- 
tionalists or the general public, and the purist, stereometric style of the 
1920s therefore remained a marginal phenomenon. 

Let us leave the Functionalist principles of the Modern Movement aside 
for a moment in order to reappraise the pure forms of the International 
Style as a ‘rational poetry’. According to Arthur Drexler this was the ap- 
proach taken by Eisenman, Graves, Gwathmey, Hejduk and Meier, the five 
leading New York architects of the 1970s. They were, he said, no longer im- 
pressed by ‘brutalism, the architecture in blue jeans and other effete man- 
nerisms of proletarian snobbery'. And they were still less impressed by the 
‘elegant, but arbitrarily pure structure’ of Mies van der Rohe. The five ar- 
chitects ‘picked up where the 1930s left off’ and continued the architecture 
of ‘rational poetry’ that had been interrupted by the Second World War.” 


They were fed up with the wearisome debates about the moral foundations 
of architecture, concentrating shamelessly instead on the beauty of white 
geometrical forms. 

All this paved the way for a reappraisal of Mies van der Rohe. An Ameri- 
can architect, J. Brownson, expressed his admiration for the Lake Shore 
Drive Apartments in Chicago (1948-1951) as follows: "Walk in — no dark, 
smelly apartment house lobby, no fake plants, you feel good. Light, air, 
life, nature! And what makes you feel so good — an economy of means. 
The spiritual space of Mies van der Rohe.'* Brownson's words from 1986 
relate to the style of these buildings, the pleasing atmosphere created by 
their pure lines, their openness and tautness and the absence of inessential 
additions. Who needs all that fuss about something as banal as ‘functions’? 
Mies van der Rohe never did. But the Prinzipienreiter among the Function- 
alists were merciless towards aesthetes. Back in 1923, Adolf Behne warned 
that the younger generation of German architects were far too strict: ‘Die 
junge Generation der deutschen Architekten stellt sich auf den Boden einer 
strengen Sachlichkeit.’ Anyone who rejects aesthetics, he said, is cutting off 
the branch he is sitting on. He argued for an architecture in which func- 
tion was elevated to an artistic form, just as J.J.P. Oud had written. Behne’s 
book, with the predictable title, Der moderne Zweckbau, ends with a quota- 
tion from Oud. In modern architecture, according to Oud, it is the con- 
struction itself which is raised to the level of aesthetics: “über ihre materielle 
Notwendigkeit hinaus zur ästhetischen Form'.* 

The remarks of Behne and Oud made little impression on this younger 
generation, more open as they were to the numerous seemingly scientific 
arguments of people like Walter Gropius who could ‘demonstrate’ that ar- 
chitecture meant solving problems of construction and had nothing to do 
with aesthetics. According to Gropius, the Dutch De Stijl movement fizzled 
out in a Modernist romantic mode: der stijl brachte starke propagandis- 
tische wirkungen, übertonte aber zu sehr formalistische tendenzen und gab 
den anstoss dazu, dass die kubische bauform modisch wurde. heute [1934] 
beginnt die konstruktive auffassung langsam die romantisch-Modernist zu 
verdrängen’. 

No one in the younger generation was more orthodox than Hannes 
Meyer. When he succeeded Gropius as director of the Bauhaus in Dessau 
in 1928, he immediately drew up a new curriculum. It opened with these 
words: ‘alle dinge dieser welt sind ein produkt der formel: (funktion mal 
ökonomie)/ alle diese dinge sind daher keine kunstwerke … (everything 
in this world is the product of the formula: (function times efficiency)/ 
this means that all these things are not works of art). Note the use of to- 
tally irrelevant brackets and slashes, a typical feature of those who worship 
abstract formulas. Meyer hoped to deal with matters root and branch and 
in the case of housing he did this by splitting family life into twelve sepa- 
rate functions — 'geschlechtsleben, gartenkultur, körperplfege, kochbetrieb, 
bedienung (sex life, gardening, personal hygiene, cooking, services), and 
so on. Further enquiry into these functions can lead to a 'funktionsdia- 
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gramm. After that, relations between residents and visitors, such as the 
postman, neighbours, burglars, doctors, and so on, could be enquired into, 
with attention being also paid to ‘wechselwirkungen zwischen menschen, 
haustieren und insekten’ (interaction between people, pets and insects). 
All of this of course was not the business of architect. What function did 
he still have then? ‘He used to be an artist, but now he was a specialist in 
organization.' Architecture is organization and that was that; above all, it 
had nothing to do with art. These were the views of the director of the art 
institute that later became world-renowned.** 

In the Netherlands, too, opinions differed when style was at issue. J. 
Duiker, the brilliant artist of rational architecture, did not permit himself 
any aesthetic experience that wasnt functional. He thought art for art's sake 
an asocial idea that was beneath his professional dignity even to consider. 
With the severity of a Calvinist he pronounced that the only thing that 
counted in an architectural assignment was to discover ‘the perfect eco- 
nomics because one would then automatically come up with the best and 
neatest solution. Duiker felt morally obliged to take a stance against his he- 
retical colleague, J.J.P. Oud, who had written in the magazine 8 en Opbouw 
that even in ‘the most functional engineering work’ there was always some 
latitude in the design, so that ‘even with those architects, who maintained 
this “functionalist” viewpoint, the theory was virtually never converted into 
practice, but a work was almost always produced possessing an aesthetic 
value over and above the functional.” 

One encounters the same ideological fixation on the economic aspects 
of architecture and the accompanying distaste for the notion of ‘style’ in 
the writings of the architect J.B. van Loghem. In his celebrated 1932 book, 
Bouwen, bauen, batir, building, Van Loghem wrote that Cubism preceded 
Functionalism, but that few people had understood that Cubism was only 
intended as a phase in the evolution of architecture. This phase had admit- 
tedly produced something new, but "life had not been sufficiently experi- 
enced in its dynamic vigour. The excitement that should have provoked 
the new architecture to express the fluidity of life, led in Cubism to rigidity 
… 55 Cubism was a style and Van Loghem saw styles as ‘forms of rigidity’ 
that belonged ‘to the dark ages of humanity when the fear of death was still 
all-powerful.’® 

That the new aesthetics of Cubism were not exactly welcomed by the 
general public is well known. Less well known, perhaps, is that there was 
even a trend in the Modern Movement — one that still flourishes here and 
there — that combated this geometrical aesthetics on theoretical grounds. 
This severe Functionalist trend originated in the rationalist theories of 
nineteenth-century architects like Henri Labrouste, Eugène Viollet-le- 
Duc, Auguste Choisy, Gottfried Semper and A.W.N. Pugin. Their theories 
were mainly based on the primacy of efficiency in architecture, to which 
aesthetics had to be subordinate. Henri Labrouste never failed to remind 
his pupils that ‘in architecture form is always subordinate to function’ °° 

William Morris, considered one of the most important pioneers of the 


Modern Movement, felt a profound contempt for the many forms of style 
imitation so popular at the time. ‘Honesty and simplicity’ was his mottos. 
At home it was his principle to dine at a table without a tablecloth, some- 
thing exceptionally unusual in his day. He had a similarly negative view of 
art: ‘Let us make up our minds which we want, art or the absence of art’ 
and it didnt take him long to choose. ‘Learn to do without’ — that was his 
motto.” As early as 1826 the editors of the Monatsblatt announced that, 
"Nichts ist schön, was nicht zugleich zweckmässig ist’ (Nothing is beautiful 
that is not also functional).? 

This attitude towards aesthetics continues to influence many Modern- 
ists. A recent case occurs in the philosopher Roger Scruton’s 1979 study. His 
thesis is as follows, "The value of a building simply cannot be understood 
independently of its utility.” One can of course see a building solely as a 
work of sculpture, but that is ‘to treat buildings as forms whose aesthetic 
nature is conjoined only accidentally to a certain function’ — a notion that 
he regards as nonsensical. The idea that architecture was primarily a matter 
of form, with function subordinate to image, is something that Scruton re- 
jects, while taking it for granted that it must have also been seen in this way 
in the past. The implication of his thesis is that all architecture that doesnt 
comply with this is based on erroneous principles, as if there were such as 
thing as a timeless architectural principle. Scruton's supposition is unhis- 
torical and erroneous. Prior to the rise of rationalist theories of architecture 
in the eighteenth century it was unusual for the prevailing classical facade 
layout to be made subordinate to the internal organisation of the building. 
It was for this reason that a rationalist like Eugène Viollet-le-Duc thought 
Classicism so reprehensible. Classicists required that a fagade should auto- 
matically be ordered symmetrically, regardless of the functions of the rooms 
behind it, while rationalists saw this as illogical. A good example of what 
they thought was nonsensical can be found in A Complete Body of Architec- 
ture by Isaac Ware (1756). This advocate of the Palladian style argues that 
the enfilade, or series of linked rooms, was in practice inconvenient, but 
that its application in designing villas was an 'unanswerable rule’. While 
seeing the lack of logic, Ware did not regard it as sufficient argument for 
violating the rules of Classicism.”* 


The Fear of Modernism 


Although protests were still made against modern art and architecture after 
the Second World War, they were no longer experienced as a threat. At- 
tacks, such as that of Hans Sedlmayr in 1948, no longer had much impact. 
In his Verlust der Mitte he wrote that a ‘radikale Gleichmacherei’ (radical 
uniformity) dominated the Modern Movement and that while functional 
design may have been suitable for kitchens, bathrooms and hospitals, it was 
not so for the ‘whole’ man. The new style was inspired by machines, ships, 
airplanes and cars and Sedlmayr saw this as typical of the new culture, in 
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which people had become nomadic once again and only wanted to live in 
temporary housing.” 

Before the Second World War however modern art, as said above, did 
form a potential threat. On the occasion of the founding of the monthly 
magazine De Stijl in 1917, Theo van Doesburg received a number of letters 
from readers who were worried about the direction that modern art had 
taken. He didn’t feel any need, he wrote in the first volume, to fill his new 
journal with all the objections that were normally made of modern aesthet- 
ics; he made an exception, however, for Edith Pijpers, a well-known painter 
at that time, because her views were fairly representative.” 

Modern art, she wrote, is without love or feeling; it is scientific, cerebral, 
cold and rigid. The quest for elemental forms is a kind of vivisection, a dis- 
section, a murder and plundering of nature. Modern art is bare and empty. 
Reticence in the face of beauty is replaced by impudent research. "We no 
longer kneel’ she said, ‘but stand on our two legs and argue. Primitive 
art was carefree, but in modern art deliberate experiments are conducted. 
For this reason it arouses our hatred.' The cinema, incidentally, was also a 
target of her hatred, because it only provided superficial entertainment for 
the ‘insensitive’. Today the regressive voices of that time sound somewhat 
shortsighted, narrow-minded and needlessly fearful of the new aesthetics 
and technology. Primary forms and colours, according to Pijpers, were not 
considered ugly as such, but became so due to their association with a ro- 
botic and uniform society. What was more, the Modernists were ferocious 
in their opposition to the older architecture — ‘archaic pottering’, was Van 
Doesburgs phrase for it. That older world that people like Edith Pijpers 
were brought up in appeared to have been shattered into pieces. 

Moderate opponents of the new Functionalism in architecture did in 
fact think that the Modernists had too high an opinion of themselves. Ac- 
cording to the architect T.H. Zwiers, in a much-debated article of 1933, 
they lent too much faith to rationalism, that is, to 'the belief in exact, tan- 
gible causality and logically constructed systems.’”” 

In the opinion of another architect, Jan Gratama, all architectural styles 
had a relationship with nature until around 1920. The adherents of the new 
Functionalism wanted to break with this by devising a style that was as 
ethereal and immaterial as possible. He gave as an example the Van Nelle 
factory in Rotterdam (1926-1930) by J.A. Brinkman and L.C. van der Vlugt, 
and the work of Jan Duiker.” Gratama argued that the new style displayed 
a ‘marvellous serenity’, but that its machine-like character was essentially 
inhuman. He saw it as an architecture of intellectual arrogance, of an oppo- 
sition to the ‘eternal forces of God or Nature’, in conflict namely with ‘tra- 
dition that is logical and healthy'. He concluded his essay by declaring that 
there is ‘growing doubt about the positivism of science’, so that the ‘values 
of intuition, of the soul, of feelings and senses that have been repressed for 
so long by science, are now emerging stronger than ever.’ This backlash 
could also be seen in the increased interest in romantic waltzes (opposed to 
modern dance), in Anna Pavlova, in Johann Strauss (as against jazz) and in 


long dresses that are 'the opposite of the new functionalist, practical short 
skirts. Gratama also informed his readers that he considered the Untergang 
des Abendlandes of 1923 by Oswald Spengler to be ‘a book of genius’. 

In the wave of fear about the downfall of Western civilization, every- 
thing that was new appeared threatening and people sought security in 
traditions. Johan Huizinga thought Spengler's famous book erroneous as a 
work of scholarship, but acknowledged its enormous contribution to the 
widespread 'sense of living in the midst of a stormy cultural crisis where 
downfall threatened"? Communism, that today feels hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned, was considered a modern movement in the period prior to the Sec- 
ond World War. In reactionary and religious circles the new Functionalism 
in architecture was equated with the ‘red peril’. In the Rooms-Katholieke 
Bouwblad of 1934 it was described as ‘an expression of Bolshevism and 
Marxism’, that is fortunately increasingly being driven out by ‘a healthy 
native architecture’, especially in Germany.'” 

As early as 1892, modern art was classified by Max Nordau in his notori- 
ous book Entartung as a form of pathology, thus fuelling the fear of eve- 
rything that diverged from the familiar. The origins of all these anxieties 
about the degeneration of German culture have been wrested from oblivion 
with remorseless accuracy by Richard Hamann and Jost Hermand in their 
study Stilkunst um 1900. The fear of a modern society that would wipe out 
traditional values and bring about the downfall of German culture led to 
a flight into mythical fantasies about a racially pure ‘folk’, a Teutonic state 
from the River Meuse to the Black Sea and the Baltic to the Tirol. Paul La- 
garde foresaw a future German Empire way back in 1878. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain followed in his footsteps, advocating a racially pure German 
state free of 'internationalism, Jewish Socialism, large cities and the Roman 
Catholic Church.’ These theories were taken a stage further after 1900 by 
figures such as Ludwig Kuhlenbeck (Rasse und Volkstum, 1905), Albrecht 
Wirth (Volk und Rasse, 1914), Ludwig Wilser (Die Überlegenheit der germa- 
nischen Rasse, 1915), Ludwig Schemann (Die Rasse in den Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten, 1927) and Hans Günther (Rasse und Stil, 1926) 1° 

Racial purity played a role in art and architecture too. Paul Schultze- 
Naumburg wrote in his 1928 book Kunst und Rasse that, ‘... the downfall of 
cultures is the consequence of the decline of races.’ '% He was shocked by 
the increasing degeneration of German architecture. It was, he wrote, as if 
people no longer attached much value to planning their surroundings. He, 
too, found a deeper explanation for this in the degeneration of the Ger- 
man race. Strangely enough, he argued, we do not apply what every stock- 
breeder knows to our own race — namely that a pure breed deteriorates 
when mixed with an impure one. This at least was Schultze-Naumburg's 
hypothesis — one that was not particularly original, since it was inspired by 
a collective fear of the loss of the familiar Heimat. 

This fear became more widespread in the 1890s, especially among the 
middle classes. Socialism was seen as the greatest threat, because it spelled 
the end of independent entrepreneurship. It was seen as a diabolical move- 
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ment, since it was opposed to religion, nationhood, traditions and family 
life. There was also a danger from large-scale industry and financial insti- 
tutions that would force the traditional professions out of the market and 
reduce craftsmen to a modern form of slavery. This fear again led to a ha- 
tred of Jews, liberals and intellectuals, as the chief proponents of socialism, 
capitalism, urbanization, secularization and democracy." 

This cultural discontent was propagated by prophets, almost forgot- 
ten today but who had a great following at the time. One such was Ju- 
lius Langbehn, the author of Rembrandt als Erzieher, written in 1890, who 
blamed academic studies above all for the approaching decline of German 
culture. For Langbehn and his cronies, there was only one acceptable type 
of human being — the German farmer. 

In 1933 this fear manifested itself in hysterical aggression. The National 
Socialist Bettina Feistel-Rohmeder urged the new government of Germany 
to remove all ‘weltbiirgerliche’ and ‘Bolshevist’ art from the museums.” 
Less aggressive campaigners exorcized their fears of the future with an em- 
phatic sort of traditionalism. ‘He who operates in conflict with the pro- 
found meaning of tradition’, the architect Paul Schmitthenner wrote in 
1933, ‘is Committing a crime against history and thus against the roots of the 
national character. "° He saw Modernist architecture as forming a threat to 
humanity: human life was in danger of being trampled on by cold-blooded 
calculations and collectivism. His 1932 book about German homes was in- 
tended as an appeal to protect the German landscape against Modernist 
architecture, which he saw as originating abroad. It was not his intention 
constantly to imitate the old, but rather to ‘keep alive and continue what 
was essential’. According to Schmitthenner, the essential lay in traditional 
construction that had unfortunately stagnated totally in around 1870 with 
the rise of modern technology and industry: ‘after which people fell back 
on the great German past helplessly and with a lack of understanding of the 
tradition, thus giving rise to a bombastic, simulated architecture.” 

The only good thing Paul Mebes’s famous 1908 book, Um 1800, had to 
say about the Modernists was that they also resisted this “Talmikunst’, this 
masquerade of nineteenth-century styles. But why, he wondered, was it 
necessary always to be designing new things? Hadnt architecture reached 
a state of perfection with Classicism? There was only one way out of this 
Babel of conflicting styles without being overwhelmed by the anonymous 
mass production of the Modernists, and that was to return to the period 
around 1800, when architectural traditions were still a living reality. 

The aim of Mebess book was to restore peace to the chaos into which 
architecture had fallen by introducing a new historicizing style. It was one 
that would make all other styles redundant, and that is just what it looked 
like. His ideal was a ‘timeless’ architecture dating from before the nine- 
teenth-century stylistic chaos, preferably implemented in brick and with 
an abundance of white-painted wood, mostly consisting of bars in sash 
windows and massive hipped roofs. Despite all the dull bourgeois primness 
that this architecture exudes, it still has something comforting about it. In 


the face of turmoil and revolution, its value was medicinal and therapeu- 
tic. 

Paul Mebes wanted to draw on the myth of tradition to exorcize the 
crisis in architecture. Unlike the German architect Alexander von Senger, 
he didn’t feel any need for a frontal assault on the Modernists. Von Senger 
was driven by a strange fury and succeeded in conveying people's fear of 
modern architecture in the sharpest possible terms. There is, he wrote in 
1928, a great deal of fuss about the new aesthetics, but ‘what is so special 
about the fact that some people prefer houses that would look good on the 
moon, rooms like operation theatres and chairs that appear to be based 
on the electric chair?' You may, however, get upset about this, Von Senger 
argued, and still fail to see the real dangers. He thought that something else 
lay concealed under the surface of this aesthetics and that the promoters of 
Modernism were a dangerous sect in search of absolute power. They were 
not interested at all in art; all they were was a group of bullying missionar- 
ies who wanted to transform human nature with their sectarian fanaticism. 
What Le Corbusier and his colleagues of L'Esprit Nouveau were really after 
was a Communist society with people reduced to slavish automata, crea- 
tures totally lacking in initiative, only able to obey their animal instincts 
and entirely alienated from their intellectual faculties — ‘that is why some 
of these newfangled movements in painting, literature, music and archi- 
tecture combine amorphous passions with a chaotic intellectualism ... … It 
is no surprise, Von Senger went on, that those Europeans who had come 
down in the world got on so well with the half-Asiatic hordes of Russia, a 
country that even before the war was notorious for its pathological decrepi- 
tude. Von Senger didn't mince words. For him and many others, the new 
aesthetics symbolized a dangerous assault on our familiar surroundings, on 
traditions and on German culture, which is organic and ‘erdverwurzelt’ — 
rooted in the soil."° 

This fear was fuelled further by the fact that the Modernists did in- 
deed start displaying an interest in the Communist utopia. In his vision of 
the future, the painter El Lissitzky already foresaw homes that would have 
no kitchens, because in the new world order the community would have 
precedence over the individual. The ‘Einzelküche’ was thus replaced by the 
‘Kochlaboratorium’, where food was to be prepared for the 'Hauptmahlzeit 
in öffentliche Speiseanstalten’ (main meal in public dining institutions). 
Walter Gropius already had plans ready in 1929 for a ‘Grosshaushalt’, a 
communal dwelling for industrial workers. According to him, in the future 
society ‘individual activities would be at the service of the community’ and 
family ties would automatically dissolve." 

The fear of Modernism was not just a typical Dutch or German phe- 
nomenon. In England, too, there was a powerful anti-Modernist tradition- 
alist movement. W.R. Lethaby and Reginald Blomfield were the most im- 
portant defenders of “the English scene’, a new sort of religion that started 
becoming popular in around 1900, according to David Watkin.” 

Blomfield wrote a diatribe against the spectre of Modernism that, bor- 
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rowing a phrase from Hilaire Belloc, he described as a ‘cheap short cut’, 
adding that what was involved was ‘the getting of an effect without the 
trouble of research’. Most people are aware that this is the truth, he said, 
but no one dares to open his mouth.” 

In England, anti-Modernism was reinforced further by a horror at the 
devastation of the countryside resulting from the growth of the great in- 
dustrial cities. Urban development, Lethaby wrote in 1922, is a matter of 
civilization and of ‘civic pride’, ‘town planning’ is necessary, but there is 
something we need even more and that is ‘a general cleaning, tidying, and 
smartening movement, an effort to improve all our public and social arts, 
from music to cooking and games.’ 

The complaint that the great cities were impossible to live in, which 
first emerged in the nineteenth century, led to the utopias of the Modern 
Movement such as that of Le Corbusier. The horror at the inhumane scale 
of the metropolis and of the resulting disintegration of social relationships 
and rise in crime has undoubtedly been the greatest of all the anti-modern 
influences mentioned above, and nothing has been done to date to prevent 
its increase.” 

After the Second World War, architectural historians concentrated more 
on the Modern Movement than on traditionalism." This had presuma- 
bly to do with the inevitable association of traditionalism with conserva- 
tive, right-wing and even National Socialist movements. Modern art, on 
the other hand, was associated with the defeat of the dark forces that had 
brought about the downfall of Europe. In Germany, 'everything that Hit- 
ler had forbidden was welcomed after 1945 with an enthusiasm prompted 
by curiosity and guilt feelings, wrote Hans Sahl in 1955. In 1954, Alois 
Melichar asserted in his fanatical pamphlet, Überwindung des Modernismus, 
that, after the ‘catastrophe’ of 1945, ‘every opponent of atonal racket and 
abstract kitsch was automatically labelled a Naam 

In the post-war period, America became the symbol of Modernism, 
bringing with it all the dangers of jazz and film for young people in the 
concrete jungle. Nothing could resist the appeal of American mass culture. 
‘Any kid worth his salt has only 1 plan now — to get to the U.S.A. as soon 
as possible’, wrote Jan Cremer. Dutch Prime Minister G. van der Leeuw's 
efforts to protect the younger generation of the postwar period from Mod- 
ernism and all things American by fostering pursuits such as folk dancing 
and folk singing were of no avail."* As a result, traditionalism in the arts 
and in architecture was slowly but surely driven under. In professional cir- 
cles, traditionalism has still not received the recognition it deserves. When 
it comes, we will have to acknowledge that the traditionalists were not 
always wrong, except in their rejection of the aesthetics that the Modernists 
developed in the 1920s. 
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Science, Art and Nostalgia 


In 1994, the Amsterdam weekly paper, the Amsterdamse Stadsblad, con- 
tained a report on the City Councils plan to cut down a third of the trees 
in the large wooded park on the edge of Amsterdam, the Amsterdamse 
Bos, and to replace them with a layout for a primeval forest complete with 
a herd of Highland cattle. “We will all have to get used to the sight of trees 
that have fallen over or that have grown crooked', the council spokesperson 
said. He admitted that it wouldnt look pretty, but added that “it will give 
us a feeling for the prehistoric landscape that is in danger of vanishing from 
the face of the earth." 

The Amsterdamse Bos was laid out in the 1930s as a romantic landscaped 
city park. From the point of view of the conservation of historical sites, the 
layout should have been respected, and planting a 'prehistoric forest put 
an end to that. Why did Amsterdam pick this park to create a version of 
primeval nature? One reason is that an ecological approach to nature con- 
servation has gained broad political support in recent years. In the farming 
community, however, ecologists are not exactly loved. This was evident in 
1998 from the opposition of a number of farmers in Gaasterland to the 
governments plans to convert a cultivated landscape into a wilderness. The 
local farmers argued that the scenic landscape of Gaasterland was already 
rich in natural beauty and that the government would do better to subject 
the arable lands of northern Friesland to natural conservation. On top of 
that, they criticized the authorities because the planners of the Ecologische 
Hoofdstructuur, a network of ‘green’ areas, did not count livestock as part 
of ‘nature’.* The ecologists dont regard chickens as belonging to ‘nature’, 
only the foxes that eat them. The farmers in Gaasterland thought that they 
were in as good a position as anybody to say what should be called nature 
and that they didn't need any advice on the subject from ecologists in the 
ministries of The Hague. The struggle between the civil service depart- 
ments involved and the farmers was particularly bitter and their difference 
of opinion in fact came down to the question of who actually decided what 
‘nature’ was — the ecologists or the farmers. 

In 1995, an interesting book was published by Jozef Keulartz with the 


title, Strijd om de natuur (The Struggle for Nature). The book exposes how 
undemocratic ecological conservation is, because there are a variety of ways 
of experiencing nature, and the approach of the ecologists is in no way 
superior to that of a day tripper. 

The conservationists of historical monuments should really concede 
that the people of Gaasterland are right, because the region is a traditional 
man-made landscape and, as such, it is of cultural and historical impor- 
tance. The Netherlands Department for Conservation is thus in serious 
conflict with ecological conservation. And if what is involved is the recon- 
struction of the past, the public bodies representing these different interests 
have diametrically opposite agendas. While there is hardly any longer any 
support among historical conservationists for the reconstruction of original 
architectural forms, nature conservationists plead for the reconstruction of 
indigenous prehistoric nature. That is strange and also hard to understand 
if one remembers that both branches belonged to the same department not 
so long ago. 

In his study of the history of nature conservation, Henny van der Windt 
explains how nature conservancy in the Netherlands came under the influ- 
ence of biologists who, with the rise of ecological concepts, succeeded in 
causing a volte-face in government policy. According to Van der Windt, the 
love of the countryside has been replaced by theories about self-regulating 
ecosystems. In ecologically correct landscapes, where an idyllic harmony 
of virgin primal nature prevails, there is plenty of room for sand drifts, 
moorland, marshes, reptiles, birds of prey and European bison, but almost 
none for human beings. The ecologists bar civilized man from any return 
to paradise, because he has sinned against nature. Human beings have been 
guilty of slash-and-burn activities against nature and have downgraded the 
countryside to a terrain for agricultural production. This viewpoint is le- 
gitimized by recent scholarly studies and has therefore been granted a head 
start over other forms of experiencing nature. Scientific theories, however, 
do not always have to be socially acceptable. Science and scholarship may 
come in conflict with democratic codes of behaviour, as proved the case in 
1976 when the Landelijke Werkgroep Kritisch Bosbeheer — the national study 
group for critical forestry — brought its scientific ideas about restoring the 
primeval forest as an ecosystem into practice by pulling trees down here 
and there with a view to using the dead wood to instigate a 'self-regulating 
ecosystem / 

The role that ecology plays in nature conservation can perhaps be com- 
pared with that of Modernist architectural theory in the conservation of 
historic buildings. Just as ecologists, according to Van der Windt, were 
able to an extent to dictate environmental policy, Modernist architects have 
probably had an influence on approaches to historical conservation. Just 
as biological studies have succeeded in cleansing government policy of the 
nostalgic approach to nature, Modernist theories about art and architecture 
have done the same for historical conservation. 

An early example, from 1920, of the influence of the Modernists on the 


policy for the preservation of historic monuments is the question of the 
rebuilding of the Wijnhuistoren in Zutphen, a structure dating back to 
1640, that had been destroyed by fire. The National Historic Monuments 
Commission (Rijkscommissie voor de Monumentenzorg), which at the time 
included a number of influential Modernist architects among its members, 
was asked to approve a plan for rebuilding the tower in the same year. The 
plan by S. de Clercq to restore the state of the tower as it was prior to the 
fire was immediately denounced by famous architects such as H.P. Berlage, 
K.PC. de Bazel, J. Stuyt and J.A.G. van der Steur. The sculptor A.W.M. 
Odé was also opposed to rebuilding the tower in the same form, as was the 
art historian A. Pit and the director of the Netherlands Department for 
Conservation, Jan Kalf. The members would have preferred a new tower in 
modern design. H.P. Berlage saw it as a matter of principle. He was able to 
imagine that people in Zutphen felt affection towards the old tower, but to 
decide all of a sudden to rebuild it in its original form after everything that 
has been said in recent times about this issue is asking quite a lot in the view 
of the speaker. The speaker can well imagine a modern design that would 
find favour with the people of Zutphen’. 

The discussions to which Berlage was referring had to do with the draft- 
ing of the policy document entitled Principles and regulations for the preser- 
vation, restoration and enlargement of old buildings, published in 1917 by the 
Netherlands Society of Antiquities. Article XVI of the Principles opens with 
this proposition: 'rebuilding vanished parts of a building is a lie against his- 
tory’. The same article also states that, while there are possible exceptions to 
this rule, these are only those 'rare cases where it can be done with complete 
certainty and where it is totally possible to carry it out’. ° 

The architectural avant-garde had effectively placed a taboo on the 
imitation of art and architecture from the past. Berlage and his associates 
regarded imitation as anti-artistic. The imitation of historical styles, the 
Modernists declared, had been the downfall of nineteenth-century art. By 
this they meant Revival styles and the imitation of historical styles, which 
they regarded as a lie against one’s own times. The imitation of historical 
styles indicated a lack of creativity. 

This Modernist standpoint on nineteenth-century art has by now more 
or less totally run out of steam, but something of it apparently still remains 
in the collective cultural unconscious. Ideas can sometimes become de- 
tached from their context and start leading a life of their own. Something 
like this may also have happened with the taboo on reconstructions in 
architecture. This taboo is rooted in the idea that art is supposed to be 
something other than professional craftsmanship, a notion that was still 
fairly revolutionary in the nineteenth century and which originated in the 
artistic revolt against academic rules for art. 


Romantic Ideas about Art 


In his Conjectures on Original Composition of 1759, Edward Young wrote 
that something original is the product of genius and never comes from imi- 
tating other models: ‘It rises spontaneously from the vital root of genius ... 
imitations are often a sort of manufacture, wrought up by those mechanics, 
art and labour, out of pre-existent materials not their own.’ Since the Ro- 
mantic Movement, artists have been expected to be guided by their artistic 
sense and not to slavishly copy other models. In 180r, therefore, Philipp 
Otto Runge experienced it as a problem to carry out the instructions of 
his client, because they were in sharp conflict with his artistic conscience. 
The idea of artists having a mission is perhaps older than Romanticism, 
but that period elevated it to something sacrosanct. An essential element 
is the rejection of the academic rules of art in order to make room for 
authentic art — art, that is, that is no longer subordinate to the traditional 
canon. Stendhal, too, expressed his exasperation with second-generation 
imitations of the classical models on his visit to the 1824 Salon. He wrote 
that there were more than two thousand perfectly painted scenes from the 
school of Jacques-Louis David, but that these paintings had absolutely no 
soul: "Was I moved by anything genuine, anything based on personal ob- 
servation? Sadly I wasn't; everything I saw there was a copy of a copy.” 

Originality was more highly prized by Stendhal than any compliance 
with academic traditions. Artists, he thought, should keep up with their 
own times. 'Il faut être de son temps’, Deschamps wrote in 1828, to which 
Ingres replied by asking why one should keep up with the times when the 
times themselves were out of kilter. Charles Baudelaire then joined the fray. 
In his Ze Peintre de la vie moderne (1868) he wrote that ‘le grand défaut de 
M. Ingres, en particulier, est de vouloir imposer à chaque type qui pose 
sous son oeil un perfectionnement plus ou moins complet, emprunté au 
répertoire des idées classiques.’ In 1866, the famous novelist Emile Zola 
declared, “What I expect of an artist is not any sweet dreams or dreadful 
nightmares, but that he gives all of himself, heart and soul, that he displays 
a candid, clear and forceful individual character. I feel a hearty distaste for 
the little devices, the calculated pieces of flattery, everything that is affected 
… I feel a disgust for the word “art”, as it implies all kinds of obligatory 
agreements and absolute ideals. What I look for in a painting is a person 
not a pretty picture.” 

Zola meant roughly the same as George Eliot, who wrote in Adam Bede 
(1859) that a painting of an angel might well be perfect, but the depiction 
of the unvarnished reality is much more moving: ‘Paint us an angel, if you 
can, with a flowing violet robe, and a face paled by the celestial light ... but 
do not impose on us any aesthetic rules which shall banish from the region 
of Art those old women scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those 
heavy clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot-house ... it is so needful to 
remember their existence ...’" This social side of art, however, left Charles 
Baudelaire cold. In his definition of Romanticism from 1846, he stressed 


the aspects he saw as higher: ‘Qui dit romantisme, dit art moderne, c'est- 
à-dire intimité, spiritualité, couleur, aspiration vers l'infini, exprimées par 
tous les moyens que contiennent les arts 

The Modernists have taken over the Romantic idea of the artist as a seer 
and have then tried to introduce it into the world of conservation. The no- 
tion that art only exists due to the activities of inspired artists and not to the 
repetition of traditional formulae is only as old as Romanticism, at least as 
a collectively received opinion. Before that time, the imitation of generally 
acknowledged models was a duty and not a dastardly deed. In literature, 
the Romantic ideal of art was still defended fairly recently by Jan Greshoff, 
who argued that it was impossible for literature to be created without some 
‘irresistible inner urge’. ‘Art’, he wrote, ‘needs to be born of an uncontrolla- 
ble inner excitement. And this can never come about by orders from above. 
Never!’ He was in turn severely reprimanded by Godfried Bomans, who 
thought it incredible that so widely read an individual as Greshoff did not 
realize how comparatively new this viewpoint was.” 


Modernism and Conservation 


In 1920, the members of the National Historic Monuments Commission 
were presumably not aware of the Romantic origins of their ideas, because 
they were not aware that there could be any other guidelines, either for the 
seventeenth-century city mason Edmond Hellenraet who had designed the 
tower or for the twentieth-century residents of Zutphen. The latter, how- 
ever, had not heard of ‘modern’ ideas about art and, because they stuck to 
their guns, the tower was eventually rebuilt not in the modern manner, but 
as a reconstruction. 

In general, the Commission did not find much support for modern 
ideas about art outside the progressive elite. Since, however, the opinion of 
this group was the only one to be taken seriously, the dislike for imitations 
continued to prevail and was taken over by a younger generation both in 
the Commission and in the Department for Conservation. In 1948, the 
Commission advised the Minister of Education, Art and Science ‘in re- 
building the church towers that have been destroyed in war of some other 
disaster, to inform the owner that a competition for a modern design is 
desirable". 

This advice was rarely heeded, however, because, as just stated, the gen- 
eral public showed little understanding for this viewpoint. Only the Euse- 
biuskerk in Arnhem, the Willibrorduskerk in Hulst and the Martinuskerk 
in Weert have been given new, modern towers.5 Despite the indifference or 
downright hostility of the general public, however, the Modernist opposi- 
tion to reconstructions continued to flourish in various government bodies. 
In 1980, the Commission declared that no support could be expected from 
the government for the reconstruction of buildings that had completely 
vanished, because this ‘can have an artificial impact’ on ‘the living architec- 


1s The tower of the church of Eusebius in Arnhem in 1935 with its seventeenth-century steeple 


16 The church of Eusebius with the new tower 
designed by Theo Verlaan (1955) 


tural stock’ It was supported in this by Article 15 of the Charter of Venice 
of the International Council of Monuments and Sites of 1964, in which 
one finds the following sentence: 'All reconstruction work should however 
be ruled out a priori'." In a later publication, however, the Commission 
did register its approval for the following statement by C.A. van Swigchem: 
"The reconstruction of a building or block of buildings that has been lost in 
a disastrous manner can be necessary if very great national and emotional 
interests adhere to it, and the identity and history of a community depend 
on it.’ [t is a half-hearted formula, in which reconstruction is effectively 
rejected, being permitted only in exceptional cases. Replicas were rejected, 
while at the same time it was recognized that one sometimes had to yield to 
emotions, if they were held nationwide. 

The opposition to the reconstruction of destroyed monuments relates 
not only to the legacy of Romanticism and its influence on the Modern 
Movement, but also to the fear of surrendering the work of conservation to 
nostalgic ideas. In enlightened circles nostalgia is held to be an emotional 
affliction of the ignorant. It is thought of as a symptom of degeneration, 
a sentimental and misguided form of homesickness for an idealized past, 
a flight from the present to a dreamland that has never existed. Viewed 
in this light, it is a sickly expression of the fear of reality. One should feel 
sorry for people who feel nostalgia and today few, even among the most 
ardent conservationists, will admit feeling such emotions. In the world of 
the preservation of historic buildings it was always a swear word and in 
that of nature conservation, the idyllic feeling for nature that prevailed in 
the period after the First World War has been seen as ‘unnatural’ and even 
decadent since the 1970s. The ideal of the harmonious landscape that one 
could still find in the Netherlands in 1900 and which the movement for 
natural conservation was concerned to preserve was driven out by the less 
romantic notions of the biologists. 

In the historical conservation movement, too, hobbyist antiquarians 
have been replaced by university-trained architects and art historians. 
This group of academics has also endeavoured to purge their profession 
of nostalgia. The marginalization of the nostalgic adoration of nature has 
meanwhile led to biodiversity being seen as more important in nature con- 
servancy than the restoration of the farmlands in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This theoretical shift is the result of the professionali- 
zation and increasing ‘scientization’ of government policy. The reconstruc- 
tion of landscapes in their primal form was the result of these processes. 
In historical conservation, the reconstruction of the original architectural 
state was, however, opposed by arguments from modern artistic theory. 
In terms of content, the management of nature and the preservation of 
historical buildings are diametrically opposed to each other, but they both 
have this in common - that specialists have impressed their scientific stamp 
on policy in both fields — the biologists in the field of nature conservancy 
and the architects in historical preservation. 

There has been plenty of criticism of ecological nature conservancy 


17 Frauenkirche in Dresden in 1930 


from both farmers and philosophers. They have argued that ecologists have 
erroneously claimed a monopoly on notions concerning the appreciation 
of nature. Is there also a similar danger of a monopoly in historical conser- 
vation? Isnt the hostility towards nostalgia just as great in this movement 
as it is in nature conservancy? It is hard to say for certain, but in their dis- 
like of nostalgia, the two movements have presumably grown towards each 
other. The question remains, however, of whether nostalgia is always such 


a bad thing. 


The Frauenkirche in Dresden 


What is wrong with wanting to reconstruct vanished monuments? In con- 
servation circles in Germany after the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, this 
question provoked uproar. With the downfall of the Communist regime 
there was a desire to erase all memories of the Stalinist past of East Ger- 
many, and so to make way for the emergence of old, repressed memories. 
People tried to overcome the trauma of their recent past by once again 
picking up the thread of the history prior to that period. In an atmosphere 
like this, support was sought from generally familiar historical symbols, 
such as monuments that function as reminders of the national or local 
past. Berlin, for example, was urged to rebuild its castle, while in Dresden 
a similar campaign was waged for the rebuilding of the Frauenkirche (de- 
signed by Georg Bähr in 1726), to the great displeasure of the art historians 
and architects in the conservation movement. In an editorial in the journal 
Kunstchronik in October 1993, we read the following: ‘Sehnsüchte nach 
Identifikations-Bauwerken, die, wie immer man sie deutet und wertet, das 
nationale Selbstwertgefühl móblieren, sind unterschwellig und dadurch 
gefährlich wirksam’ (the wish for recognizable buildings, familiar beacons 
in the residential environment, can be dangerous, because it can poten- 
tially mobilize a sense of national pride). The attitude of the editors of 
the Kunstchronik was understandable in view of the German past, but in 
another light it could be regarded as a rather overheated response to see a 
link between people's attachment to an environment they felt familiar with 
and the murderous nationalism of the Nazi era. The reconstruction of an 
historical architecture that had been destroyed was labelled by the editors 
as ‘Symptom einer unnatürlichen Identitätssuche’ (a symptom of an un- 
natural obsession with one's identity). Not only was it dangerous, it was 
also unnatural. 

Another German professional journal, Deutsche Kunst und Denkmalp- 
flege, took a less pedantic approach. While admitting in 1991 that they did 
not agree about the reconstruction of the Frauenkirche, the editors invited 
two specialists, Heinrich Magirius and Ulrich Bóhme, to discuss the issue.” 
Magirius, an art historian employed by the Saxony branch of the Landesa- 
mt für Denkmalpflege (Conservation Department), recalls that immediately 
after the war the Evangelical Lutheran church council voted to rebuild the 


church, but that this had been prevented by the Stalinist city council. With 
the rise of the East German peace movement in the 1980s, the ruin became 
a war memorial. Today of course, Magirius wrote, one can hide behind the 
notions of people like Georg Dehio who had always fiercely opposed the 
imitation of vanished monuments, but around 1900, artists still believed 
in the creativity of the Modernists. They believed in the art of the future, 
more than that of the past. Our generation no longer shares this belief and, 
furthermore, it has to be understood that after the Wende of 1989 people in 
Dresden began to feel a need for their own great historical artworks to give 
them faith in the future. 

Ulrich Bóhme, the director of the site office of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church in Saxony, argued for the ruin to be preserved. There were indeed 
plans for reconstruction afoot but, according to Bóhme, these were not 
realistic. The ruin later became a monument to the collective guilt of the 
nation. It was the city's last remaining war ruin and should be preserved as 
a monument with the cautionary theme of ‘Never Again’. Furthermore, 
Bóhme went on, the situation in the city has changed so enormously that a 
copy of the former church — that would be a fake anyway — would end up 
being built in a totally different context. On top of that, the congregation 
really does not need this particular church — there are enough churches in 
the neighbourhood. The enormous sum required for reconstruction could 
better be spent on some good cause. Bóhme assessed the cost of a total 
reconstruction at half a billion marks. 

In 1991, the National Society of Conservationists (Landesdenkmalpfleger) 
in Germany hoped that the differences could be bridged by adopting a 
resolution at their annual general meeting in Potsdam. The delegates, who 
came from every part of Germany, then solemnly declared that since his- 
tory was irreversible, one could not possibly reconstruct a monument that 
had been destroyed. The value of a historical monument lies essentially in 
its material age, including the traces that time has left in its structure, none 
of which can be repeated or imitated. The society stated that while it could 
well understand the desire of the public to rebuild the historic buildings 
destroyed during the Second World War, no reconstruction could ever be 
anything other than an ‘expression of the present day’.*° 

Dresden took little notice of the Denkmalpfleger, however, and in the 
same year the decision was taken to rebuild the church. The conservation- 
ists resolution was powerless to influence policy. All it did was give a picture 
of the communis opinio of one professional group about what it described 
as ‘Grundfragen des Denkmalverständnisses in der Offentlichkeit’ — basic 
questions about conservation in practice. But given that Dresden had re- 
jected the Potsdam resolution, one might wonder why it was passed at all, 
let alone with such a display of authority. 

Shortly before his death in 1993, the German architectural historian 
Hanno-Walter Kruft wrote an article in the Neue Zürcher Zeitung about 
the shockingly low level of the discussions on the subject — by which he 
meant the Potsdam resolution. Of course he agreed with its tenor, but in 


his view it didn't go nearly far enough. The core of the matter, namely the 
ethical question, had been overlooked in Potsdam." According to Kruft 
it was delusional to think that a monument can be rescued from ruin by 
conservationist measures, let alone by reconstructions: ‘Die Festschreibung 
auf einen zeitlosen Zustand des Nichtalterns ist ebensowenig wünschbar 
wie die Herstellung eines ursprünglichen Erscheinungsbildes durch Rekon- 
struktion, in der der Faktor Zeit geleugnet wird’ (the creation of a time- 
less state is as undesirable as the reconstruction of the original appearance, 
because in both cases the progress of time is denied). It was his conclusion 
that it would be an anachronism to wish that monuments could in fact 
be conserved: ‘Es wäre eine anachronistische Forderung zu verlangen, dass 
Monumente grundsätzlich zu pflegen seien’. 

After stating his position, which implied the redundancy of the entire 
field of conservation activities, Kruft recalled that the demolition of a mon- 
ument can even have some historical value. It can be a damnatio memoriae, 
an expression of revenge or a political protest. A good example here might 
be the Protestant iconoclastic fury of the sixteenth century. A similar fury 
in the former Democratic Republic of East Germany had had a political 
content. When a monument is deliberately destroyed, its reconstruction 
would mean a revision of history, something that was morally unaccept- 
able and a form of improper manipulation. Reconstructions, according to 
Kruft, originate in the nostalgic feelings of people who havent faced up 
to the past and who want to present us with an image of history other 
than the real one. When all is said and done, reconstructions are forgeries. 
The authorities responsible should realize that their decision was improper, 
even if it was politically inevitable. The reconstruction is an Ausdruck der 
Restauration and reflects a disoriented retrogressive social situation. What 
Kruft found particularly infuriating was the support that reconstructions 
like this got from historians, art historians and professional conservation- 
ists. The result was to give such reconstructions legitimacy in the eyes of the 
general public. The fact that the public wanted to suppress certain aspects 
of the past was deplorable enough, but that its attitude was also validated 
by supposedly scientific arguments was nothing short of a scandal. Anyone 
who supported such reconstructions had sunk to the same level as those 
barbarians who destroyed monuments. 

Kruft's readers might well find his arguments a little overwhelming. 
Hadn't he perhaps overreacted a little to an issue that, given the amount of 
new development taking place all over East Germany in the 1990s, can only 
be thought of as unimportant? All that was involved was a few exceptional 
initiatives, not for instance the reconstruction of the entire inner city of 
Dresden. For Kruft, the retreat into pre-war nostalgia meant a denial of 
the Second World War; he backed his argument by quoting Alexander and 
Margarete Mitscherlich, who saw this phenomenon as indicating an ‘Un- 
fáhigkeit zu trauern' — an incapacity for mourning. Reconstructions are a 
symptom of this phenomenon, in his view. It is a harsh judgement that is 
undoubtedly based on guilt feelings and in that regard it is understandable. 


It may, however, be the case that so severe a verdict has the opposite effect 
from that intended. A past that is so tainted may leave one feeling inconsol- 
able, so that the desire to remember untarnished chapters in one’s national 
history can be seen as merely human. 

Who was Kruft actually thinking of when he spoke of reprehensible 
people who betrayed authentic scholarship? He certainly had Jórg Traeger 
of the University of Regensburg in mind. In 1992, Traeger had supplied the 
advocates of the rebuilding of the Frauenkirche in Dresden with theoretical 
arguments.” 

Was Jórg Traeger’s attitude criminal? Whatever the case, he didn’t in- 
dulge in emotional explosions, though he may have had more reason to 
do so than Hanno-Walter Kruft. The protests against the rebuilding of 
the Frauenkirche originated in the former Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many and, according to Traeger, one had to be aware that conservation 
had followed a totally different path there than it had in the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany. West Germans shouldn't think that the resi- 
dents of Dresden needed them to tell them how they should remember the 
Second World War. On top of the war, the former Democratic Republic 
had also had forty years of State Communist repression to cope with. The 
eighteenth-century Frauenkirche has nothing to do with either Nazism or 
Communism. Under the Communist regime the residents of Dresden had 
to put up with the ruin of the church being treated as a monument of the 
Second World War. With the fall of Communism, however, it had taken on 
a new meaning. They had waited for forty years for an opportunity to re- 
store the building and now that this was finally possible, Western Germans 
had the nerve to inform them of new theories that prohibited them from 
doing so. The people of Dresden regarded the famous Baroque church as a 
symbol of European culture that could not be destroyed either by the Third 
Reich or by the forty-year ‘socialist perspective’ and they saw its rebuilding 
as a moral duty. Traeger’s argument was that the Potsdam resolution was 
based on an over-simplistic hypothesis; this was particularly evident in the 
closing sentence that aimed to limit the task of conservation to the au- 
thentic structural material (Denkmalpfleger sind einzig den nicht reprodu- 
zierbaren Geschichtszeugnissen verpflichtet‘). It is clear that the first task of 
conservation was to protect the historical material; in everyday restoration 
practice, however, it is of course impossible not to make reproductions. 
Conservationists, Traeger concluded, would be at odds with themselves if 
there were no longer any possibility of making copies of dilapidated parts: 
‘Maybe it sounds provocative and I know that this is something that dog- 
matic people refuse to listen to, but one cant avoid the conclusion that in 
cases of need architecture can be copied'. As an example he cited the Unter 
den Linden opera house of Georg Wenzeslaus Knobelsdorff of 1741 that 
had been destroyed and rebuilt three times. Nothing authentic remains of 
this building and yet is considered a historical monument. With this sort of 
reproduction the aim is to ensure the continuance of a historical phenom- 
enon — ‘Es geht um Überlieferung (it has to do with tradition). 


Hanno-Walter Kruft was not the only one among Jörg Traeger’s col- 
leagues to effectively excommunicate him. A year earlier Georg Morsch, 
a highly respected theoretician in the field of conservation, had stated his 
anger with him. He confined himself however to a few marginal comments 
‘in the hope that others would take up their pens'.? One of them who did 
not hesitate to do just that was Manfred E Fischer — on the invitation, what 
is more, of the editors of Kunstchronik.* Fischer, too, thought of himself 
as superior to ordinary laymen who were incapable of understanding that 
architecture that has vanished has gone for good. He saw it as thoroughly 
alarming that academically trained art historians should rush to the aid 
of architectural reconstructions with theoretical arguments. According to 
Fischer, Traeger had concocted a theory of profound superficiality (‘tief- 
gründige Oberflächlichkeit) based on the ‘fatal mistake’ that the design 
of a building can be repeated in the same way as musical compositions 
are played over and again with the help of a score. Fischer denounced this 
notion, because a design is never the same as the completed building. Fur- 
thermore, later alterations and the historical traces of the actual use of the 
building are absent from the copy and these form an essential part of the 
value of historical architecture. There is yet another factor, that of time: an 
artwork can only be created once. A copy is a forgery of the authentic work 
by definition. Fritz Schumacher had said the same thing back in 1906 about 
the rebuilding of the Michaeliskirche in Hamburg. Imitation cannot claim 
our respect, he declared, because it lacks der echte Hauch aus einer Zeit- 
epoche' (the genuine atmosphere of its own age). Even a musical composi- 
tion is never performed twice in exactly the same way because musicians 
interpretations are always different. That art cannot be repeated, according 
to Fischer, is also an idea one finds in Walter Benjamin's work and in that 
of Georg Simmel. 

Manfred E Fischer hadn't a good word to say for anyone who doesnt 
agree with him. This sometimes meant that he overreached himself, be- 
cause his scorn for his opponents led him to underestimate them. Jórg 
Traeger would certainly have read Walter Benjamin and would know as 
well as Fischer that the past cant be repeated. 'Selbstverstándlich kann 
eine Rekonstruktion das Original nicht voll ersetzen, vor allem nicht die 
Schicksalspuren' (it is obvious that a reconstruction can never replace the 
original, least of all the traces left by the passage of time), Traeger wrote, 
thus letting people know that he was no greenhorn. ‘Architektur ist notfalls 
ersetzbar’ (when necessary, architecture is replaceable) — that was his thesis. 
Conservation should not exclude reconstructions, because to a degree they 
are also accepted in the restoration of the cathedrals; historical architecture, 
however, is inseparable from the time and place of its original construction, 
so that reconstruction can never be anything more than a visual memo- 
rial. 

Manfred E Fischer thought he could undermine Jórg Traeger’s thesis by 
citing former architectural reconstructions that were not viewed as copies 
in the eyes of patrons and critical contemporaries, but as new creations. In 


the mid-nineteenth century, he argued, people were well aware that the re- 
building of the basilica of San Paolo in Rome was not a proper reconstruc- 
tion, but an idealized copy of an early Christian church. In the rebuilding 
of the Campanile in Venice it was also understood that the new tower 
was only an ‘Abbild’ (image) of the old one. With the Michaeliskirche in 
Hamburg, what was involved was not so much a case of reconstructing the 
church itself as of a building that symbolized the city of Hamburg. 

Fischer failed to notice that these examples actually support Traeger’s 
thesis rather than the opposite. Traeger also said that reconstructions could 
never be anything more than an image. It is also astonishing that Fischer pre- 
sented an example of an architectural reconstruction from his own practice 
in the Hamburg Department for Conservation to back his case. What was 
involved was two houses that formed part of a row of classical houses on the 
Rathausmarkt. These two houses were burned down in 1990 and according 
to Fischer it would have been ‘ein blutleeres Gedankenspiel’ (a cold-blooded 
mental game) to do anything other than rebuild faithful copies of them. This 
is precisely what Traeger advocated. Nothing remains of their controversy 
then, save the fact that Fischer felt uncomfortable with the notion of recon- 
structing a building that was destroyed a long time ago. The rebuilding of 
Warsaw, in his view, should have been carried out immediately after the war, 
‘ohne grosse Zeitverzögerung’ (without any major delay) and that was some- 
thing different from a reconstruction fifty years later in an environment that 
had changed completely. This was why Fischer was so opposed to the plan to 
rebuild the Stadtschloss in Berlin, even though he still mourned its definitive 
demolition in 1950: ‘Der Schmerz hierüber ist nicht mit der Zeit verheilt, 
und die heutige Odnis an der Stelle des Geschehens hält diesen Schmerz, 
das Gefühl des Verlustes und den ohnmächtigen Zorn über diese Barbarei 
wach' (The sorrow about this loss has not been healed over the years, and the 
ugliness of the site keeps alive one's pain and impotent anger at the barbarous 
act). In his view, things had reached a point of no return and if the former 
castle were to be rebuilt this would be done in an environment that was to- 
tally different, so that the building would look ‘like a dispossessed ancestor 
who no longer has any family or friends’. 

In the catalogue of 1993 for the exhibition on proposals for rebuilding 
the Stadtschloss of Berlin, Wilhelm von Boddien compared the right to re- 
build with ones right to receive treatment after an accident. Fischer rejected 
this comparison, because an accident was something quite different from 
an event in history. The latter may indeed be a tragic accident, but that was 
just the nature of history. Fischer spoke approvingly of an article by Tilmann 
Buddensieg in the Süddeutsche Zeitung of 30 December 1992, in which he 
wrote that reconstructions of vanished buildings really amounted to a criti- 
cism of contemporary architecture. This argument — namely that historical 
architecture is necessary as a compensation for the inhumanity of modern 
architecture — was also deployed by Wolfgang Thierse. Fischer agreed with 
this criticism, because in this way historical architecture was downgraded to 
a mere stage prop that you could resort to where necessary. 


Manfred E Fischer could only see architecture as an unrepeatable artistic 
creation. In this regard he concurred with the planner Fritz Schumacher, 
citing his phrase about ‘echte Hauch aus einer Zeitepoche (the real spirit 
of the period). This romantic view of the artist is difficult to combine with 
Jörg Traeger’s ideas about conservation. Fischer did not see any contradiction 
here and this explains why he sometimes came up with misleading examples. 
When he raised the question of the reconstruction of Hamburg after the 
Second World War, he declared that time never stood still and that it was 
wrong to stop the clock of the ‘Prozesshaftigkeit’ of urban development at 
an arbitrary moment of history. To illustrate this, he wrote that the new city 
centre might well be viewed as a monument in fifty years’ time. What the 
generation of the Second World War could only view as a tragic loss, was for 
‘unsere prozesshaft denkende Generation’ — our process-oriented generation 
— worthy of protection. The new buildings of the 1950s might be seen as the 
new monuments of Hamburg. Fischers viewpoint is erroneous, however, 
because an assessment after fifty years is quite another thing than solving a 
problem fifty years ago. 

That the debate could be conducted in a less aggressive manner was 
demonstrated by Achim Hubel in his detailed contribution from 1993. 
Apart from a couple of reservations, Hubel was fundamentally in agree- 
ment with Traeger. According to him, a public discussion should be fos- 
tered about the basic principles of restoration, similar to that which took 
place at the beginning of the twentieth century.” 

The way that a number of leading scholars responded to Jörg Traeger’s 
ideas suggests that the spokespeople of the conservation movement in Ger- 
many were moved by emotion rather than argument. Jörg Traeger opened 
his reply by saying that ‘the barrage of abuse’, was to be expected, but that 
he remained astonished by the fact that his opponents couldnt care less 
about the human side of the question. One critic even argued that the 
damage done by war should be retained as a historical document. Traeger 
replied by alluding to an article in a paper about Kabul, the capital of Af- 
ghanistan, which had been reduced to rubble by lengthy bombardments at 
the beginning of 1994.5 Jörg Traeger’s critics overlooked the general human 
need to restore what has been damaged in wars and natural disasters. Ad- 
ducing ethical arguments against reconstructions in Kabul would seem not 
merely arrogant, but lacking in humanity. 


Art and Imitation 


The notion that art is solely the product of inspiration and creativity rather 
than of the correct application of artistic rules was one that gained almost 
universal acceptance during the Romantic era. Classicism with its notions 
of order, symmetry, disposition, distribution, eurhythmy, decorum and its 
principles of the harmonious orders of columns was an inassailable ideal of 
civilized architecture until Romanticism. In the nineteenth century, this 


ideal was overthrown both by the rise of Romanticism and by rationalist 
criticism of architecture. This criticism had already emerged in the eight- 
eenth century, with for instance the Essai sur l'Architecture by Marc-Antoine 
Laugier of 1755. His thesis of ‘les parties essentielles containing every form 
of beauty is the direct antecedent of the principles Eugene Viollet-le-Duc 
derived a century later from the Gothic architectural system. In it, the form 
was subordinate to the function (la construction commande la forme).” 
Louis Sullivan's famous formula of 1896, ‘form follows function’, that be- 
came the battle cry of twentieth-century architectural Functionalism, has 
therefore a long ancestry.” 

The criticism of Romanticism was levelled particularly at the Baroque 
and Rococo periods. These styles were suddenly seen as expressions of a 
degenerate and rigidified courtly art form in which ostentation prevailed at 
the expense of all else. The arts had to be liberated from this pretence and 
a new look needed to be taken both at nature and at the art of the Greeks. 
This was the subject of Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s book, Gedanken 
über die Nachahmung der Griechischen Werke in der Mahlerey und Bildhau- 
erkunst of 1755.” 

While Winckelmann inaugurated an enquiry into the art of the Greeks, 
John Ruskin turned his mind to nature. He felt an excessive hatred of Clas- 
sicism which he described in The Stones of Venice of 1851 as ‘base, unnatural, 
unfruitful, unenjoyable, and impious’ (III, 192). Ruskin propagated a new, 
modern art that drew its inspiration from nature and which he summed up 
in the aphorism, ‘Nature is the art of God’. His mission has to be viewed 
against the background of the nineteenth-century battle of styles. Architec- 
ture appeared to have become bogged down in a fruitless struggle between 
historical styles (Classicism versus Gothic) and Ruskin saw it as his mission 
to rescue it from this quagmire. The conflict led eventually to architectural 
anarchism, an eclecticism that progressive architectural critics ridiculed as a 
veritable tower of Babel and an architectural carnival.” 

In this view, the nineteenth century has gone down in history as the 
most inartistic century of all, except for a few rationalists and a few roman- 
tics who paved the way for modern art, such as John Ruskin or William 
Morris of the Arts and Crafts Movement. They were among the 'pioneers 
of modern design’, to refer to the title of Nikolaus Pevsner’s influential 
book. 

In his survey of the architecture of the previous century, the German 
Chief Government Architect, Paul Mebes, wrote in 1908 that the eight- 
eenth century was the last period in history with a distinct style. After that, 
architecture fell into a deep decline, becoming bogged down in a restless 
and dead-end quest in a labyrinth of styles ‘without there being any un- 
derstanding for the artistic spirit of separate styles’. All that remained after 
around 1800 was ‘Schwäche und Armut (feebleness and poverty).* 

Paul Mebes did not foresee any advent of a modern architecture, because 
the entire nineteenth century had already searched for that unsuccessfully. 
He regarded it as more sensible to return to the period when the quest for 


a new architectural style had not become an end in itself. His conclusion 
then was that the only thing that could rescue architecture was a return 
to the period before Romanticism, namely to Classicism. The Modern- 
ists, while sharing his negative verdict on the nineteenth century, rejected 
his conclusion. In 1908, the Modernist Adolf Loos wrote his famous es- 
say ‘Ornament und Verbrechen‘, in which he depicted the architects of 
the nineteenth-century decorative styles as criminals and imbeciles. This 
hatred of Revival architecture was shared by most of the adherents of the 
Modern Movement, the gist of their criticism being that the nineteenth 
century had displayed a total lack of creativity: "There are whole decades in 
the second half of the nineteenth century in which no architectural work of 
any significance is encountered. Eclecticism smothered all creative energy’, 
wrote the first historian of the Modern Movement, Sigfried Giedion, in 
1941.” 

John Ruskin’s romantic thesis, that imitation is not art, underlies Giedi- 
ons later accusations. This was why Ruskin had anathematized restoration 
in architecture back in 1849: ‘it is impossible, as impossible as to raise the 
dead, to restore anything that has ever been great or beautiful in architec- 
ture ... the spirit of the dead workman cannot be summoned up, and com- 
manded to direct other hands, and other thoughts. And as for direct and 
simple copying, it is palpably impossible’.* This idea was adopted later by 
the conservationists, in response to the Modern Movement's excommuni- 
cation of Revival architecture as a despicable form of imitation. From that 
time on, people also felt free to condemn the restorations of the school of 
Eugène Viollet-le-Duc as uninspired imitations of medieval work. 

These ideas found their most fertile soil in Germany around 1900. The 
curator of monuments and antiquities in Bavaria, Georg Hager, declared in 
a lecture in 1905 that conservation had reached a new stage of development 
now that the imitation of historical styles was understood as having dam- 
aged the artistic quality of the monuments restored: ‘nicht um Stil, sondern 
um Kunst dreht sich die Frage (it is a question not of style, but of art). 
Monuments should be restored then by artists and not by copyists. For this 
reason, Hager was also opposed to the rebuilding of the Campanile on the 
Piazza San Marco in Venice that had collapsed in 1902. The art-historical 
value of the tower had been destroyed and could never be brought back to 
life by a reconstruction. A ‘slavish copy’ is not art. His lecture was received 
with great acclaim, amongst others by Georg Dehio, professor of art history 
at the University of Strasbourg and Paul Clemen, curator of monuments 
in the Rhineland, both of them founders of the conservation movement 
in Germany. On this occasion, Dehio said 'Scheinaltertümer hinstellen ist 
weder wahre Kunst noch wahre Denkmalpflege’ (imitations of historical 
monuments are neither true art nor true conservation). Among the special- 
ists in art of his acquaintance, he said, there was just as much interest in old 
masters as in modern art. 

In his response, Clemen referred to what John Ruskin and William Mor- 
ris had written about faking art, and he quoted Anatole France who had 


described nineteenth-century neo-Gothic as ‘faux’ and ‘haissable’. Clemen 
also thought there should be no conflict between old and new art: es gibt 
nur gute Kunst und schlechte Kunst’ (there is only good art and bad). By 
bad art, Clemen meant copies, the borrowing of the exterior features of 
old artworks, clichés, in other words. Good art results from following the 
‘Gesetze des Schaffens’ with ‘Schöpferkraft’ — the creation of something 
original and real.” 

Around 1900, the Romantic notion of real art as opposed to stereotypes 
was taken up by architects and art historians, at least those who felt an af- 
finity with Modernism. This could be seen for example in 1909 at the Tenth 
Conservation Day in Trier when a passionate plea was launched against the 
total reconstruction of the Michaeliskirche in Hamburg (1751-1762) that 
had been destroyed in a fire in 1906. Even though the decision to rebuild 
the church in its identical eighteenth-century shape had already been taken 
— a decision that had the support of a great number of the residents — the 
architect E. Hógg of Bremen pointed out it had been taken on improper 
grounds. Due to the essential alterations imposed by fire precautions, the 
introduction of modern construction techniques and electrical installa- 
tions, an exact copy was in any case impossible. But apart from this, dif- 
ferent building materials had also been chosen, such as concrete for the 
ridge beams instead of wood (with a deviating profile). The use of new 
techniques and materials would violate the logical harmony of structure 
and outward form, so that the rebuilt church would give an incorrect im- 
pression of the eighteenth-century monument. Most of his conservationist 
colleagues, he said, agreed that no artist is capable of copying the crafts- 
manship of eighteenth-century sculptors and plasterers. The new church 
would therefore be a ‘vollständige Neuschépfung’, a completely new work, 
and one without any artistic appeal, because one cannot expect anything of 
artistic value when the artist is bound by stylistic requirements (‘wenn man 
dem Künstler die Krücke der Stilvorschrift mitgibt). What is preferable — 
an inauthentic copy or an original artwork by a young artist? Hógg thought 
that the immature work of a young artist was a thousand times preferable 
to the ‘nichtssagende Phrasengeklingel verbrauchter Formen’ (the mean- 
ingless noise of second-hand forms). 

E. Högg’s speech was greeted with ‘lengthy applause’. The next to speak 
was Anton Hagedorn as the representative of the city of Hamburg. Profes- 
sor Högg had conveyed his view of the matter with passion, Hagedorn said. 
As an outsider, however, he didn't understand what was involved. First of 
all, the large sum of money that had been collected for the conversion, 
including a considerable contribution from a former resident of Hamburg 
who now lived in America, could never have been raised for building a new 
church. The residents wanted their beloved building back, especially the 
tower, which was a "Wahrzeichen", or landmark, of Hamburg. We had to 
take account of the feelings of the residents and given this background of 
imponderabilia it was ‘völlig unerheblich und ganz gleichgültig’ (complete- 
ly insignificant and altogether irrelevant) of Mr Hógg to complain that the 


ridge-beam did not have exactly the same form as the original. After all, 
what was at stake was the overall picture. That was what the Hamburgers 
wanted and one had to take account of their wishes. 

The next speaker was the well-known art scholar and Privy Councillor 
Cornelius Gurlitt of Dresden. The church, he declared, had already been 
burned down three times and on each occasion it was rebuilt according to 
the prevailing taste of the time. Now that the Hamburgers have opted for 
a copy, they have for the first time in their history lost this ‘kräftige Selbst- 
gefühl' (powerful sense of themselves). Once again, there was tumultuous 
applause. 

The architect of the reconstruction, the Geheimer Oberbaurat Professor 
Hofmann of Darmstadt had some difficulties with the speeches by Hógg 
and Gurlitt. While in general architects carry out the wishes of their clients, 
he said, in this case when it was the people of Hamburg who commissioned 
a rebuilding of the church along its broad lines they opposed this approach, 
and recommended treating the commission as an experiment with modern 
forms. Hofmann thought this was an odd attitude to adopt and one that he 
expected would be quite unpopular in Hamburg. Quite apart from that, he 
added, Hége’s verdict on the plans was mistaken. The small deviations in 
the design of the new parts, such as the ridge beam that he mentioned, were 
the logical result of employing new construction materials. The eighteenth- 
century architect of the church, Ernst Georg Sonnin, would have done the 
same if reinforced concrete and cast stone had been available to him. The 
chairman of the meeting asked Hógg if he wanted to reply to this; but the 
latter didnt and so the debate was closed 

We do not know what Högg was thinking at that moment, and perhaps 
it doesnt really matter, because the people of Hamburg were perfectly en- 
titled to rebuild their church in its old form if that was what they wanted. 
The argument of the opponents of this plan was that in the restoration of 
monuments it was better to have the lost parts of the building done by a 
contemporary artist rather than replace them with imprecise copies. Why 
was that better? Because real art cannot be copied. Its distinguishing feature 
is its originality and it does not lend itself to templates. But the opponents 
of the project took little account of the fact that the people of Hamburg did 
not want ‘real art — they just wanted their church back. They did not have 
any objection to replacing an original with a copy and would probably have 
agreed that a copy is less valuable than an original work. The only question 
was whether the city government were to deprive the residents of their copy 
on the ground that it had no art-historical value, at least according to the 
new meaning that Romanticism had given to the notion of art. 

According to the influential German art theoretician Hermann Muth- 
esius, modern art could not be viewed separately from the way that older 
art was restored. Between 1896 and 1903, he was living in London with a 
state commission to carry out research into the applied arts and domestic 
architecture in Great Britain. There he was converted to modern functional 
design as propagated by the Arts and Crafts Movement. Muthesius became 


the apostle of ‘Sachlichkeit’ or Functionalism that aimed to replace the 
stylistic imitations of nineteenth-century architecture. Efficiency and func- 
tionalism would also be the founding principles of the Deutsche Werkbund 
founded in 1907 by Muthesius and others. In his view, the nineteenth- 
century architectural masquerade was no longer to be taken seriously and 
his conclusion was that architecture was expelled from the ranks of the 
living arts — 'aus der Reihe der lebendigen Künste verschwunden sei'. The 
copying of historical styles, he continued, was reprehensible not just in 
architecture but also in monument restoration. The big mistake was that 
the nineteenth century built new buildings in old forms and restored old 
buildings as though they were new. It was an illusion to think one could 
put oneself in the shoes of the master builders of the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries: ‘It is no exaggeration to say that none of the past centuries with 
their wars, fires and revolutions have been as harmful for historical architec- 
ture than what has been done to it by architects it in the nineteenth century 
in the name of conservation”? 

This criticism is understandable but what is harder to comprehend 
some hundred years later is the deep contempt that the Modernists of 1900 
felt for nineteenth-century stylistic imitations. Muthesius could not stand 
the sight of a ‘plebejisches Surrogat’ next to the ‘altes nobles Original’, be- 
cause Echtheit und Nachahmung stehen zueinander wie Öl und Wasser 
(authenticity and imitation are as oil is to water). The corollary of this 
contempt was an unbridled admiration for everything that was new and 
original. In Muthesiuss view the emergence of a new art would inevitably 
lead to a different method of restoration. 

Jan Kalf had drawn the same conclusion back in 1899 when he said 
that there was but one principle in architecture, namely ‘that the sole logi- 
cal appearance (form) of the exterior of a building was determined by the 
function it has to fulfil in each specific case. This means that a large part 
of post-medieval architecture is effectively condemned.” Jan Kalf was well 
informed about recent developments in modern art. He was a member of 
the Catholic art society in the Netherlands, De Violier, and he regularly 
published essays on the art of his day and on art-historical subjects. In 1918 
he was appointed director of the State Department for Conservation and 
this function gave him the chance to put his artistic ideas into practice in 
conservation projects. He wrote the introduction to the above-mentioned 
Principles (Grondbeginselen) of 1917 in which he distanced himself from 
the imitation of historical styles and declared himself an adherent of John 
Ruskin. Quoting Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, he wrote that resto- 
ration means ‘the most total destruction which a building can suffer: a de- 
struction out of which no remnants can be gathered: a destruction accom- 
panied with false description of the thing destroyed’. He went on to discuss 
the ideas of Alois Riegl, Cornelius Gurlitt, Paul Clemen and others with 
whom he had become acquainted during the Denkmalpflegetage. The mod- 
ern notion of the artist had thus been granted an important place in the 
Principles of 1917. Sculpture or carving that needed replacing, for instance, 


was not to be copied: Article XIX states that, 'It should not show the forms 
of an earlier period and it should be the work of an artist.” These modern 
ideas about the role of the creative artist in conservation were shared by 
most of the members of the National Historic Monuments Commission, 
as reorganized in 1918, figures such as K.PC. de Bazel, H.P. Berlage, J.T.J. 
Cuypers, A.J. Der Kinderen and the sculptor A WM. Ode. 

A leading representative of the modern trend in architecture, J.J.P. Oud, 
who was appointed a member of the Commission in 1935, defended these 
ideas on a number of occasions. For instance, after the bombing of Rotter- 
dam in 1940, when the Commission issued its recommendations about the 
rebuilding of the Laurenskerk, Oud was diametrically opposed to E.H. Ter 
Kuile. The latter was an advocate of reconstruction, arguing in the Com- 
mission meeting of 8 May 1950 that, “The restored church as seen from the 
outside will be no less authentic than a series of other restored monuments, 
such as the Dom in Utrecht, and it will even be more authentic than the 
cathedral of ’s-Hertogenbosch. Restoration as I understand it will mean 
the restoring of the church to the form it had before May 1940, in purely 
historical forms, that is, and these are sufficiently known and documented. 
I see no value in employing “contemporary forms”, and regard them as 
reprehensible in this case.’ 

Not only did Oud combat reconstruction; he also designed an alterna- 
tive: a modern church structure with a public square behind the tower. Ex- 
plaining his plan, he wrote that it ‘should be appreciated with the creative 
energy that has created the values of former times that are so precious to us 
from the past.’ Copying Gothic shapes was in his view an unworthy activity 
and he saw it as his task to purge it from conservation activities. His con- 
flict with the traditionalists in the conservation movement was described 
by Ed Taverne at some length in 1983. One striking fact is that Taverne as- 
sessed Oud’s plan as ‘an attempt to safeguard the purity of the architectural 
assignment, thus deliberately excluding every false concept of history’. His 
suggestion that Oud’s new development plan was better in an architectural 
sense than Ter Kuile’s reconstruction plan can perhaps be explained, if we 
assume that his verdict was to a degree based on the artistic principles of 
the Modern Movement. If this assumption is correct, it is proof that the 
Romantic ideas about art, that saw imitation as taboo and honesty as a 
basic prerequisite, were still alive and kicking as late as 1983. 


The Modern Movement and the Postwar Reconstruction Period 


Unlike the city around it, the Laurenskerk was eventually rebuilt in its old 
form. The modernization of Rotterdam had Jan Kalf’s full support. In a 
report dated 21 May 1940, he had even urged further demolition of the 
monuments, because this would ensure that nothing would get in the way 
of designing an entirely new master plan for the city.* 

This was what was done almost everywhere in the bombed cities of Eu- 


18 The Lakenhal (Clothmakers Hall), Ypres in 1919 


19 The Lakenhal in Ypres after reconstruction 


rope, with the devastation generally being treated as a chance to modernize 
the city centres. Where it was decided to carry out an integral reconstruc- 
tion of the old city, as happened in Warsaw, some scrupulous followers of 
Georg Dehio's 1905 principle, 'Konservieren, nicht restaurieren', declared 
themselves ambivalent with regard to reconstructions. Looking back in 
1974 on the reconstruction of Warsaw, Jan Zachwatowicz stated, ‘I must 
admit that at the time I was torn by conflicting feelings, when — as an archi- 
tect and conservator, who had always had nothing but respect for the worth 
of the authentic monuments of our culture and their building materials — I 
drafted a plan to copy the monuments and moreover on such a gigantic 
scale! ... By reconstructing the ruined objects we were acting in conflict 
with every principle of restoration that had prevailed so far; and yet we were 
complying with the will of the community by at least restoring the image 
of that which had been forcibly removed from the map and the history of 
our people through the schemes of others. We regard what we have done as 
a dramatic exception to the basic principles of restoration that we continue 
to respect.’ * 

How was it possible for someone, standing in the rubble of Warsaw, a 
city that like none other was destroyed by the Germans in such a terrify- 
ingly systematic way, to still concern himself with principles of restoration 
drawn up around 1900 to call a halt to the historicizing restorations of the 
nineteenth century? No one, not even the people drafting these restoration 
principles, could have taken into account the possibility of a disaster on 
this scale; the conservationists simply did not have such a thing as a contin- 
gency plan. The artistic notions of the Modernists could not possibly have 
prevented the literal rebuilding of the city of Warsaw, but Jan Zachwatow- 
iczs memoirs do show how powerful an influence they had on the practice 
of conservation. 

Due to a remarkable find in the library of the Catholic University of 
Louvain, we now know how widespread Modernist notions of art already 
were after the First World War. The find comprised the correspondence 
of the Belgian architect Huib Hoste with a number of prominent Dutch 
architects. Hoste had fled to Holland during the war and in 1918 he posed 
the question of what his colleagues in general thought about the rebuilding 
of the cities destroyed by the war and in particular about the reconstruction 
of the Lakenhal and the Belfort of Ypres. Hoste’s questionnaire showed that 
a small minority favoured a total reconstruction — Jan Stuyt, P.J.H. Cuypers 
and H. Brugmans, the Chairman of the Heemschut League. Opposed to 
reconstruction were the sculptors J. Mendes da Costa and H.L. Krop, the 
architects G.F. La Croix, M. de Klerk, W.M. Dudok, T. van Doesburg, H.P. 
Berlage, J.A.G. van der Steur, J.J. Weve, G. Versteeg and J.B. van Loghem. 
There were also some artists who argued for the preservation of the ruins, 
while some had no definite standpoint. A.J. Der Kinderen thought it a dif- 
ficult question, and proposed that the general populace should be invited 
to participate in any decision-making process. 

Most of the Modernists among the artists and architects firmly rejected 


on artistic grounds a reconstruction that the local council had already de- 
cided to carry out. They argued that rebuilding in the old form would 
only result in a ‘lifeless copy or ‘stage sec. W.M. Dudok thought there 
was absolutely no point in reconstruction, because no art results from just 
copying something: ‘All rebuilding (and for that matter all stylistic imita- 
tions) are not only essentially without any artistic value, but their aims are 
also completely one-sided and hopelessly superficial Dudok also thought 
that Belgium should take account of the requirements of the modern age 
and that it now ‘had a chance like none other to bring about something 
great and good’. T. van Doesburg thought that a reconstruction could be 
‘only a dead copy’ because ‘style is the product of a certain awareness of an 
age and that this product is the result of the level of aptitude the culture has 
attained both materially and spiritually’. M. de Klerk argued the following: 
"The greatest danger that I see in the rebuilding or even the restoration of 
historical buildings of previous ages is the fact that the idea and energy 
invested in an old building stands in the way of the responsiveness and 
openness to new architecture. The atmosphere in which strong new art 
thrives has no memories in common with the old; this knowledge of the 
old should be seen as nothing but so much dead weight.’ J.B. van Loghem 
hoped that modern artists would get commissions for reconstruction and 
that, ‘supported by the will of the people’, they would ensure that ‘no copy 
of the old hall will rise but an entirely new artwork emerging from a mod- 
ern spirit according to currently prevailing norms .* 

In Belgium, too, there was a great deal of opposition to reconstruction. 
The architect E. Dhuicque, for instance, who had done an internship with 
Paul Léon in Paris, was a fierce opponent of such developments. He was 
a corresponding member of the Royal Commission for Monuments and 
Landscapes and in 1915 he was put in charge of the protection of artworks 
in the combat zones (the Mission Dhuicque, as it was known). He carried 
out a veritable crusade against the reconstruction of the Lakenhal that he 
thought should be preserved as a ruin. He was supported in this by the 
progressive elite and also by commonsensical local government officials 
who saw no point in rebuilding something that no longer had any useful 
function and which would cost a great deal of money at a time when there 
were plenty of better uses for it that would cost little in comparison. These 
administrators and Modernist architects, however, were no match for the 
local population who were moved mainly by nostalgia. 

In 1918, the influence of the Modernists was still too tenuous to prevent 
the reconstruction of the fourteenth-century Lakenhal from going ahead. 
As early as 1917, J. Coomans, the city architect of Ypres, made the case for 
reconstruction: ‘Notre beffroi qui est le monument de la cité par excellence 
doit revivre; sa résurrection est un besoin pour nous: parce que ce sera une 
protestation éclatante contre la sauvagerie de l'ennemi. Work on the recon- 
struction began immediately after the war ended but was only completed 
in 1955. This historically faithful reconstruction was anything but typical 
of the rebuilding of the Belgian cities, because with the exception of the 


most important historical monuments the cities were not reconstructed 
but rebuilt in traditionalist styles. Just as the Modernists wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the devastation of war to give the cities a new, contemporary ap- 
pearance, the traditionalists wanted to purge architecture of everything that 
didn’t belong to the region. Even before the First World War, traditionally 
minded architects were up in arms against everything that didnt tally with 
their picture of local architecture. In Flanders, for instance, they argued, 
the old Flemish style with stepped and pointed gables should be reinstated. 
The trade journal De Bouwgids had propagated it as long ago as 1911: "The 
Bouwgids aims to be the organ of everyone among the younger generation 
of architects who, averse to all forms of academic dallying with Grecian and 
Roman Revival styles, have come to realize that it is the indigenous national 
style that best approximates the true aspirations of our Flemish people.' 
The traditionalists despised the Revival styles of the nineteenth century 
just as much as the Modernists did. In 1917 Jules Coomans declared that 
the traditional crafts in regional architecture had become extinct during 
the nineteenth century ‘when our art was overwhelmed by the chaos and 
anarchy of an impotent eclecticism 2 

The architecture of the post-war reconstruction period in Belgium ac- 
quired a much more distinctly regional character than it had had hitherto. 
In Dinant for instance a ‘Meuse Renaissance’ style was prevalent every- 
where, while in Louvain ‘Brabant Baroque’ was all the rage and Ypres opted 
for ‘Bruges Gothic’. The damage of war was seen in a sense as an opportu- 
nity to reinvigorate the allegedly regional style. For many people, this did 
not mean wanting to regain what had been there before, so much as build- 
ing what they thought should have been there. What they meant by this was 
an architecture that was supposedly typical of the local, traditional style of 
construction. Coupled with this was a rejection of any outside influences. 

In the exhibition catalogue of Resurgam (1985), Marcel Smets wrote, ‘In 
the absence of any certainty about a reality destroyed by the war, this memory 
of an idealized formal language offers something palpable to hold on to. It is 
cherished as a nostalgic souvenir that, in spite of the traditional power of the 
cultural heritage that has been destroyed, rarely refers to a concrete reality. 
The images shown remain abstractions that convert history into a model. 
They provide a sort of stage set with the aim of commemorating the remnants 
of a lost homeliness, and that therefore only includes those elements that re- 
inforce this statement about security.” Smetss conclusion was that ‘this idyllic 
conception’ got bogged down ‘in its fundamental denial of the social reality’. 
There was a grave housing need and yet only purely formal questions were 
discussed. According to Smets that had a ‘rather sour, elitist flavour’ and he 
called the Belgian reconstruction period ‘an incident’ in a development that 
was already under way before the outbreak of war. What did Smets think was 
behind this development? That the housing department wanted to draw 
up ‘rules and regulations’ to ensure ‘minimum housing conditions for the 
voters’. Unfortunately he did not give any examples of these living condi- 
tions. 


There were also historically faithful reconstructions, for instance in Ar- 
ras, where the Gothic town hall with Renaissance extensions and the seven- 
teenth-century buildings around the great square in front of it were rebuilt 
in the same forms. In general it was felt that important historical architec- 
ture should be reconstructed with archaeological care. J. Coomans was of 
the same opinion but he added that a different rule applied to domestic 
architecture, which was less important. This rule, as said above, was that 
these houses should be designed making use of local and regional features 
of style and construction. 

In Germany, the First World War had consequences beyond the fact 
that the country had to confront the ignominy of its defeat. The scale in 
which entire cities and important cultural treasures had been destroyed 
was unprecedented and the German people were blamed for all of this. 
The image of being a population of barbarians provoked a huge upsurge 
of nationalist feelings. One of the forms this took was an emphasis on the 
cultural importance of German architecture. 

The war had stirred up feelings that were already present in the popula- 
tion. Around 1908, part of the medieval centre of Stuttgart was demolished 
and replaced by new developments in a style propagated at the time by the 
Heimatschutzbewegung. In charge of the artistic side of this development 
was Theodor Fischer, while Karl Hengerer, Paul Bonatz, Richard Dollinger 
and others were responsible its implementation. The aim of this style was 
to generate a “Vorstoss gegen des Volkes verdorbenen Geschmack, gegen 
dessen Vorliebe für eitlen Putz und fremden Schein’ (an assault on the deca- 
dent taste of the populace, and on their liking for pompous stucco and 
alien appearances). After the National Socialists took power in 1933, the 
notion of conservation was deployed to bolster the German character of 
the architecture. The Reichsbund Volkstum und Heimat was founded for this 
purpose. From then on, the theme ofall the redevelopments that took place 
was to advocate a regional character and demolish anything that displayed 
foreign influences. 

After the Second World War, the reconstruction of German cities was 
defined by another tradition, that of the planology of the Third Reich. In 
this respect, Germany in the 1930s was a modern state that was obsessed 
with the notion of a ‘totale Planung’, the fundamental reorganization of the 
entire German state, including the cities. Almost all the big cities were ex- 
pected to be adapted to facilitate economic expansion and meet the needs 
of modern motorized traffic. This meant large-scale breakthrough streets 
and a new architecture to the greater glory of the new Reich. Immediately 
after the surrender of France in 1940, Adolf Hitler ordered Berlin to be re- 
built as the new capital of the new German Empire, to give outward form 
to the ‘die Grösse des Sieges’ (the glory of the victory). Well before the Al- 
lied bombings began, the German Raumplanung had begun its work on the 
modernization of the whole empire and the reorganization of the historic 
cities on behalf of the ‘neuzeitliche Bedürfnisse’ — to meet the needs of the 
new age. 
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In their classic work, Kriegsschicksale Deutscher Architektur, Hartwig Be- 
seler and Niels Gutschow show clearly how the futuristic visions of the 
National Socialist planners of the 1930s to a great degree determined the 
rebuilding of Germany even, sporadically, up to the 1970s.*5 When Berlin 
was devastated by carpet bombing in 1945, city planners saw it above all 
as offering new possibilities — at least this was the cynical opinion of Di- 
eter Hoffmann-Axthelm: "Der Krieg hatte endlich alles das, was ihnen ein 
Greuel war, diese wilhelminische Stadt mit ihren Stuckfassaden, einfach 
abgeräumt. Jetzt konnte neu begonnen werden.’  Contempt for the built 
‘Ungeist’ (stupidity) of the nineteenth-century Revival styles was often ac- 
companied by a desire for a more healthy living environment. After the 
bombing of Lübeck in 1942, the authorities felt that a reconstruction in the 
old forms was not desirable because the streets were too narrow for modern 
traffic and because the old, historic houses did not meet modern social 
needs and hygienic requirements. When the mayor, Hans Pieper, went to 
the government with traditionalist proposals he was put in his place with 
the remark that: ‘die heutigen Menschen sich in die Seele des Mittelalters 
nicht hineindenken kónnen. Deshalb werde es komisch wirken, wenn man 
die mittelalterliche Bauweise wieder nachmachen wolle (contemporary 
man cannot place himself in the soul of the Middle Ages. The effect is 
merely comic when people try to copy medieval architectural styles).* 

In general, modern planners had little respect for old city centres when 
they were not easily accessible, whether they had National Socialist lean- 
ings or were influenced by the Modernist dreams of Le Corbusier. As is well 
known, the famous architect had designed a plan in the 1920s for a high- 
rise neighbourhood in the centre of Paris. This contempt shown by urban- 
ists and planners for the historical and non-logically determined structure 
of the human habitat could count on the approval of those who no longer 
wanted to be reminded of their warlike past. This was particularly the case 
in post-war Germany, where they gave their blessing to modern architec- 
ture and rejected any notion of the restoration of what had been there 
before. There were exceptions, such as Freudenstadt, that was rebuilt in the 
traditionalist style of the Stuttgart School.” 

Apart from a few exceptions, however, there was a taboo on such de- 
velopments among progressive architects during the post-war period. The 
professional press did not want to be reminded of the National Socialist 
past of this trend in architecture, nor did it want to know about the Hei- 
matschutz that had waged a campaign of slander in the journal Heimatleben 
against everything of non-German origin. 

As for the reconstruction, the conservationists in general adopted the 
governments position: rebuilding was to take place according to modern 
ideas, and modern notions of art were to be the guiding principle. Accord- 
ing to Hartwig Beseler and Niels Gutschow, the conservationist movement 
ended up as a footnote in the reconstruction of Germany. It had resigned 
itself in advance to the demolition of what had survived of the historical 
‘Bausubstanz’, or architectural substance. In the postwar period, the con- 
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servationists also wanted to distance themselves from the besmirched Het- 
matschutz movement and this made it impossible for anyone to advocate 
rebuilding according to traditional principles. They ended up entrenched 
in the limited area where the 'Entnazifizierung of the Arbeitsintentionen’ 
(the denazification of the aims of work) did not apply, as, for instance, in 
the field of restoring major monuments, such as medieval churches and 
castles. 

In the restoration of buildings of this sort, ideas about conservation were 
admittedly less obstructed by modern planning theorists, but even here the 
nonchalant rebuilding of the old historic forms was not always permitted. 
Modern notions of art have played an important role in the frustrations in 
this field, too. Unlike the Belgian situation after 1918, modern notions had 
enormous influence on conservation practice in Germany after 1945. 

In 1948 the modern design for the rebuilding of the Paulskirche in 
Frankfurt by Rudolf Schwarz and Hermann Krahn was given preference 
over proposals for reconstruction. The view of the jury was that the re- 
building should be carried out ‘in the spirit of our age’, because ‘we have 
no reason for casting doubt on our own ability and thus copying something 
from a distant past or resurrecting it with false pathos'. Similar language 
was also used to criticize the plan to reconstruct Goethe’s house in Frank- 
furt. The influential cultural administrator Hans Schmitt wrote that he re- 
jected the reconstruction on the basis of modern ethical theories of art: ‘im 
Sinne des ganzen ethischen Gehaltes der modernen Gestaltungsbewegung 
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kann ich nur sagen, dass der beabsichtigte Wiederaufbau des Goethehauses 
kategorisch abzulehnen ist.’ In referring to the ethical implications of mod- 
ern design, Schmitt was presumably thinking of the honest use of materials 
preached by the Deutsche Werkbund and which the Bauhaus called ‘Mate- 
rialgerechtigkeit— an aesthetic principle by which natural materials, such as 
unpainted wood and untreated stone where considered ‘more noble’ than 
painted or finished materials. In his 1907 book, Wesen der Kunst, Konrad 
Lange declared that the use of stucco lustro in imitation of marble was a lie 
against the ‘Holy Ghost of Art’. In his 1898 work, Das Schöne und die Kunst, 
the famous art theorist Friedrich Theodor Vischer condemned sculptors 
who finished their stone statues with paint.” This aesthetic principle has 
the same Romantic roots as the Modernist dislike of copying monuments 
and in combination these two notions have influenced virtually all post- 
war restorations. It was apparently impossible then for the conservation 
movement to avoid being influenced by Modernist aesthetics. A few dec- 
ades later, the aesthetics of materials was overtaken by new historical ideas; 
what remained, however, was the conviction that imitating vanished build- 
ings was morally reprehensible. 

With regard to the battle, which was waged for many years, about the 
rebuilding of the Knochenhaueramtshaus in Hildesheim that had been de- 
stroyed in the war, Jürgen Paul concluded in 1979 that the conservationists 
had improperly given their backing to the opinion of a number of famous 
architects who had spoken out against the reconstruction. Richard Riemer- 
schmid spoke of a ‘grosse Verlegenheit mit einer kleinen Verlogenheit’ (a 
huge embarrassment about a trifling dishonesty). The former director of 
the Bauhaus, Walter Gropius, said that a reconstruction would be nothing 
but a ‘con trick’; Friedrich Tamms talked of “Tote erwecken' (raising the 
dead); in the view of Otto Vólckers, it was 'sentimental-kleinbürgerliche 
Entgleisung’ (a sentimental petty bourgeois derailment), Paul Schmitthen- 
ner used the word ‘Respektlosigkeit’ (disrespect) and terms such as ‘neuer 
Wein in alter Schläuchen’ (new wine in old bottles) and schlechte Theater- 
dekoration’ (mediocre stage sets) were bandied around. The conservation 
movement, rallied round opinions like this, while at the same time fully 
supporting the complete reconstruction of the Romanesque churches in 
Hildesheim with the argument that remnants of these churches had been 
spared, whereas nothing remained of the old establishment of the butchers. 
Jürgen Paul accused the conservationists of ‘intellectual arrogance’, because 
they clung to Modernist doctrines about the one-off character of artworks 
and to their faith in the creative abilities of modern artists. They had over- 
looked the fact that the famous building of 1525 was a symbol of the city 
and that the citizens of Hildesheim who had suffered the shock of the bom- 
bardment needed a symbol to preserve the continuity of their city's iden- 
tity. The contempt displayed for this basic human need testified to their 
arrogance. The people of Hildesheim didn't want an ‘original artwork’, or 
an ‘authentic historical document’, or even some 'daring creation in the 
spirit of our age'. All they wanted was to have their city's beloved symbol 
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21 The Altstadtmarkt in Hildesheim with Dieter Oesterlens new building of 1964 on the site of the 
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back once more.” Since 1964, a Modernist hotel and an office block have 
stood on the site of the building. But the memory of it has remained, and 
in 1984 the Council came up with a plan to demolish the modern complex 
and build a copy of the old monument there instead. The same thing has 
also happened in other places: in Mainz, where in 1978 the old fagades on 
the market place were reconstructed; in Frankfurt, where the old houses 
on the east side of the Rómerberg recieved a similar treatment in 1980; in 
Hanover, also in 1980, where the fagade of the Leibniz House was recon- 
structed, albeit on another spot; and in Braunschweig, where in 1985 the 
City Council finally decided to rebuild the weighhouse that had been razed 
to the ground in the war. 

The conservationists’ criticism of this sort of reconstruction is partly 
based on the principles of the beginning of the twentieth century, but it 
would seem that these principles are beginning to lose their credibility. The 
question, then, is which arguments, if any, the conservationists can still 
deploy in their struggle against the reconstruction of vanished historical 


buildings. 
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22 The Knochenhaueramtshaus in Hildesheim as reconstructed in 1989 
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Authenticity is quite a different thing from originality. It denotes a histori- 
cal object, whether or not damaged or altered, whereas the term ‘originality’ 
refers to its first state. The copy of the Villa dei Papiri in Malibu, commis- 
sioned by J. Paul Getty in 1974, can thus be described as the original version 
of the authentic first-century villa in Herculaneum. The villa in California 
is an attempt to give the original building a new lease on life, because the 
real villa in Italy is no longer original, but ‘merely’ authentic. In our modern 
parlance, only the material substance is accepted as authentic; the word can 
never be applied to a replica. There is no need to make things more compli- 
cated than they already are, and Nicole Ex was perhaps a little rash in her 
book, Zo goed als oud. De achterkant van het restaureren (1993), to introduce 
other forms of authenticity besides that of materials. She introduced notions 
such as ‘conceptual authenticity’ (the artist's intention), functional authentic- 
ity (the original function of the object), ‘ahistorical authenticity’ (the original 
situation) and ‘historical authenticity’ (historical development). In my view, 
this makes matters unnecessarily complicated, because she goes on to argue 
that in restoring an artwork from the past one has to make a choice between 
these different forms of authenticity: ‘One thing is at any rate certain and that 
is that every intervention implies a choice, which usually prioritizes one form 
of authenticity over another to a greater or lesser extent.” What is confusing 
here is that it attributes different meanings to the notion of ‘authenticity’. It 
is assimilated by other meanings, so that virtually anything becomes permis- 
sible in practice. If priority is given to the aims of the artist, the restorer has 
no choice but to alter the existing state of the work. It is no longer authentic 
in the normal sense of the word but, according to Nicole Ex's definitions, the 
new situation, by which she means the restored intentions of the artist, can 
be called authentic. This is more than confusing; it is downright misleading 
because, taken to its logical conclusions, it would mean that a copy of the 
original state of the work would have the same historical value as the historical 
substance itself. For this reason it seems better to reserve the notion of authen- 
ticity for the materiality of the artwork itself. 

The recent attempts to broaden the notion of authenticity out of a de- 
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sire to do justice to certain cultural traditions outside Europe is another 
matter entirely. This subject was discussed at length in 1994 at a conference 
in Nara organized by the International Council on Monuments and Sites.' 
The need to encourage greater respect for local definitions of the cultural 
heritage and of the continuity of local restoration methods does not mean 
that the historic substance can no longer be called authentic. The European 
definition of authenticity was not called into question by the conference 
in Japan, but it did recommend that other matters besides the historical 
substance were entitled to be called authentic. 

The notion of authenticity is presumably as old as the hills; it is cer- 
tainly as ancient as recorded history. The belief that a historian has to base 
his work on authentic and thus faithful sources was already subscribed to 
by the Greek historian Thucydides, the author of the History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (written between 431 and 410 BC), as can be seen in his state- 
ment in the twenty-second chapter of the first book: ‘As for my account of 
the war, I have followed the principle of not adopting everything I was told, 
nor did I let myself be guided by my own impressions. I was either a party 
to the events I have described or else I wrote down what eye-witnesses told 
me, after checking their accounts as thoroughly as possible. Even so it was 
by no means easy to discover the full facts, because different eye-witnesses 
give different accounts of the same events.” 

This passage discusses the reliability of sources and the authenticity 
of eye-witness reports, but the Greeks also had an idea about authentic 
monuments. In his text Against Leocrates from the fourth century BC, the 
Athenian statesman and writer Lycurgus wrote that in 479, just before the 
Battle of Plataeae in which the Persians were decisively defeated, the Greeks 
swore an oath that ‘no single shrine that had been burned and destroyed by 
the barbarians would be rebuilt; instead they would be preserved as monu- 
ments of sacrilege (brrouvnuot TIS TOV Bapßapwv &oefetoco) for future 
generations.” The Greek idea, then, was to leave their ruins in their authen- 
tic state for posterity. In Pausanias, too, there is a question of protecting 
monuments inasmuch as they are historical documents. In his Description 
of Greece of the mid-second century BC, Pausanias tells the same story as 
Lycurgus — that the Greeks refused to rebuild some of the temples that 
had been destroyed by Xerxes’s army, deciding instead to preserve them for 
ever as ‘monuments of hatred’ (tov e€x8ovug oropvnuoco). “This is why’, 
Pausanias wrote, ‘the shrines in Haliartos, and that of Hera in Athens on 
the road to Phaleron, and that of Demeter in Phaleron have remained until 
this day in their half burned-down state’ (book 10, chapter 35). 

Special protection being given to a building because as an authentic 
object it preserves something memorable from the past is therefore as old 
as Western civilization. Since Romanticism, however, the term ‘authentic- 
ity is also used in an entirely different way. From this period onwards it no 
longer relates just to the unadulterated object itself, but also to the genuine 
character of the expression. The new meaning of the concept originates in 
a different idea about the artist’s work. All at once, artists who copied the 
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work of other artists were called inauthentic. The first sense of authenticity 
(historical substance) is sometimes equated with the second (the artist's sin- 
cerity) although in fact they have nothing to do with each other. A recent 
example can be found in Geert Bekaert’s critical essay on the ‘maintenance 
of our heritage’ in the twenty-first century.? In it he speaks of his concern 
about all the historical imitations that are tolerated in the world of con- 
servationists. According to him, the cultural heritage should not be just a 
'cultural make-believe world', but should remain a living thing and that 
can only occur if it is incorporated in present-day culture in an 'authentic, 
creative and critical way’. In this sentence, ‘authentic’ means something like 
‘genuine’ or ‘honest’. 

The way in which the two meanings were combined in Romanticism 
can be seen for instance in the work of Stendhal. In his ‘Salon de 1824’, 
published in the Mélanges d’ Art, he complained about the lack of sincerity 
in painting. What he expected from a painting was that his heart should 
be touched by ‘quelque chose de vrai’, by something true. In the Salon of 
1824 he did not see a single painting that stood the test. He regarded the 
academic painting of the school of Jacques-Louis David as downright bor- 
ing; all he saw in it was a copy of an imitation — ‘je ne vois que la copie 
d'une imitation'. Stendhal called for a similar sort of sincerity in restora- 
tions of monuments. An example of this is his criticism of the restoration 
of the Triumphal Arch of Titus in Rome. This arch, erected in honour of 
this Roman emperor to celebrate his conquest of Jerusalem in 71 AD, had 
been reduced to a mere vestige of the ancient structure by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, being incorporated into the medieval city walls as 
a entrance gate. The restoration, which in fact was a total reconstruction, 
was carried out shortly after 1810 by Giuseppe Valadier on the orders of 
Napoleon who had occupied the Papal State since 1809. In his Promenades 
dans Rome (1828), Stendhal denounced this restoration by pointing out that 
it was a copy: … il ne nous reste donc qu’ une copie de larch de Titus’. Ac- 
cording to Stendhal, an artist was required to be sincere even when he was 
restoring something. 

John Ruskin was of the same opinion and he described in passionate 
terms how deep his contempt was for all forms of copying, especially imita- 
tions of classical architecture. In The Stones of Venice of 1851, he declared that 
all architecture that harked back to Roman or Greek examples was to be 
rejected as the expression of a false mentality. The absolute nadir in his view 
was the Basilica of San Giorgio Maggiore in Venice by Andrea Palladio of 
1565, mainly because of the illogical and forced introduction of two tympa- 
nums (on top of each other) in the front façade. Eighteenth-century Classi- 
cism was also insufferable in his eyes, as he explained in his Edinburgh Lec- 
tures of 1853, using the New Town in Edinburgh as his example. He thought 
that Queen Street in particular was unspeakably boring, because the same 
elements were repeated ad infinitum. Architecture should never be monoto- 
nous: 'All things that are worth doing in art are interesting and attractive 
when they are done. There is no law of right which consecrates dullness.' 
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Imitation for Ruskin in the restoration of monuments was just as rep- 
rehensible as it was in architecture and he therefore condemned every in- 
tervention beyond simple conservation as a historical lie. Old architecture 
must not be encroached upon, because every intervention leads to a falsi- 
fication and it is thus better to let it crumble into dust — 'its evil day must 
come at last; but let it come declaredly and openly, and let no dishonouring 
and false substitute deprive it of the funeral offices of memory’, Ruskin 
wrote in his Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849). 

The logic of his argument sounds implacable and almost no one took 
it upon himself to refute it; there were, however, practitioners who pointed 
out that one should respect restoration operations as a necessary evil, as it 
was desirable for a much-loved historical building to be preserved for the 
next generation. In other words, a minimal degree of deception is neces- 
sary if one is to escape the deadly clutches of time. John Ruskin refused to 
have anything to do with calculating compromises like this and his lack 
of flexibility was incomprehensible to architects commissioned to restore 
old buildings. On the other hand, the way that restorations were carried 
out around 1850 was itself so relentlessly destructive of everything that was 
not seen as original, that, in retrospect, Ruskin's indictment sounds much 
more reasonable than the arguments of the advocates of restorations. It is 
difficult to understand therefore why Ruskin's simple thesis did not get a 
broader welcome from those who led the great restoration campaigns of the 
nineteenth century. If an old building is seen as a historical document, as 
an expression of the artistry of architects from a distant past, then it would 
certainly seem misguided to want to correct a document like that. Why 
was this self-evident fact so often denied? Perhaps it was because a principle 
that in itself is logical easily falls prey to the hard reality of the everyday. In 
the eyes of the average nineteenth-century art connoisseur, a Gothic chapel 
that had been deformed by eroded carving or by bricked-up windows was 
a sorry victim of centuries of neglect and contempt. In Ruskin’s day, the 
outward form of most medieval buildings was hardly fit to be seen any 
more. And it was in precisely this period that this art and architecture had 
become hugely popular. It is understandable, then, that lovers of this form 
of art saw all these dilapidated, incomplete and maltreated monuments as 
a public disgrace. It was only logical that they felt it necessary to spruce 
the Gothic architecture up here and there and make it presentable once 
again. On the other hand, as just said, Ruskins reaction to the production 
of historical lies that were the result of the whole gamut of restorations and 
reconstructions is equally understandable. 

What is harder to understand is that Ruskin refused to countenance 
any form of restoration or repair work; nor is it understandable that some 
architects dared to claim that they could step into the shoes of their medi- 
eval predecessors, de se mettre à la place de l'architecte primitif’, as Eugène 
Viollet-le-Duc put it.* 

In the world of conservationists as it is today, there is, I think, more un- 
derstanding for Ruskin' viewpoint than for that of Viollet-le-Duc, because 
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the latter’s approach has led to authentic medieval buildings being replaced 
with reinterpretations. If Ruskin's advice had been followed, hardly any res- 
toration work would have been done at all and we would still see our cathe- 
drals in all their authenticity, complete with Baroque interiors, crumbling 
stone carving and half-finished towers. The charge levelled at architects like 
Viollet-le-Duc may then no longer be in vogue, since their work is now 
prized as examples of nineteenth-century architecture, but their histori- 
cal lies and criminal treatment of the Baroque and of Classicism cannot 
of course be undone. In his Histoire du Vandalisme of 1958, Louis Réau 
complained that the choir of Notre Dame in Paris had been converted by 
Viollet-le-Duc into a completely empty space (nudité désolante), when he 
ordered the demolition in 1857 of Jules-Hardouin Mansart’s choir of 1700. 
Viollet-le-Duc did this, moreover, out of pure contempt for the Baroque — 
in his report of 1843 he wrote that the Baroque interior had ‘aucun intérét 
sous le rapport de l'art. 

The widespread destruction of art that accompanied the restoration 
of medieval architecture is a grisly chapter in the history of conservation. 
That does not mean that reconstructions have always been conducted at 
the expense of the historical fabric. The completion of Cologne Cathedral 
may well have meant the demise of a superbly picturesque whole, but the 
rebuilding was carried out without any of the art being destroyed. The 
church was completed as a symbol of a nationalist political idea, as a sign of 
hope that the German nation would once again be ‘one’, as it had been in 
the Middle Ages.” 

The ‘restoration fever’ the German art historian Wilhelm Lübke com- 
plained of in 1860 was in the first place a form of rehabilitation related to 
the need for a national identity in the new, modern Europe. It was a mat- 
ter of recovering prestige and respect after the Napoleonic wars. The idea 
behind the repair of medieval architecture was also to restore the sanctity of 
historical monuments, to render justice to previous generations and settle 
scores after centuries of neglect. Anyone who complained about a mistaken 
interpretation of a Gothic profile or mentioned the decline of authentic 
building materials, or who called reproduction a form of rewriting history, 
was simply ostracized. 

Today architectural reconstructions are often opposed by referring to 
Ruskin. There are few people today prepared defend the approach to resto- 
rations used by Viollet-le-Duc and his followers. The consensus is so gen- 
eral that it sometimes feels as though we have forgotten how different the 
situation was at that time. It is hard for us to imagine how the conservation 
movement could for so long have encouraged a practice of restoring build- 
ings to their original state. It is also hard to understand what could have 
possessed Gilbert Scott to reconstruct the façade of the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey down to the minutest details rather than respecting the 
eighteenth-century restoration and carrying out repairs where needed. 'Of 
the original details ... it is nearly impossible to form anything like a correct 
idea’, Scott wrote in 1861 about the restoration of this facade. As a result, 
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23 The Drakenburg House on the 24 Drakenburg after 1969 
Oudegracht in Utrecht (1958) 


virtually everything in it is based on the learned guesses of the nineteenth- 
century master builder. 

The failure of present-day conservationists to understand anything of 
why architects like Viollet-le-Duc or Scott felt compelled to restore build- 
ings to their original form, is possibly due to the long-running campaign 
against all the architects who wanted to make the past more beautiful than 
it had ever been. This battle made Ruskin's adherents deaf and blind to 
the motives of the 'reconstructionists who, as just said, had until recently 
the total support of conservationist organizations. It is, for example, by no 
means easy to comprehend why in 1969 Theunes Haakma Wagenaar gave 
the Drakenburg House on the Oudegracht in Utrecht a medieval stepped 
gable once again. The nineteenth-century façade fitted into the cityscape 
as it had developed historically and its archaeological reconstruction now 
looks curiously unfashionable. What can he have intended with this recon- 
struction? Did he want to display the medieval origins of this city castle as 
a tourist attraction and to add to the glory of the city? I suspect that this 
and similar reconstructions were the result of a piece of successful historical 
research that he couldn't resist putting into practice straight away. The dis- 
covery of some medieval remains in a city is a festive event that contributes 
to one’s understanding of local history and should therefore remain visible, 
no matter how badly it fits into the city image as it has developed. Presum- 
ably architects like Scott were so under the spell of the image they had 
formed of Gothic architecture that they felt the need to foreground their 
archaeological discoveries in practice. Was it not their duty to resurrect the 
Gothic style in a situation where it was in a state of ruin everywhere? The 
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urge to revive this almost-forgotten beauty was much more important than 
the documentary value of what still remained of Gothic architecture. Was 
it wrong to correct the eighteenth century's distorted image of the Gothic 
style, because that would mean failing to do justice to archaeology as a 
science, or because the Romantic wanderer would then be deprived of his 
'master' signature? 

In the modern age, Eugene Viollet-le-Duc might have replied, one 
works in a much more motivated way; one’s personal style is guided by the 
objective results of scientific analyses. He claimed to understand the Gothic 
style better than the architects of the medieval period themselves. Modern 
science, precisely because it was so far removed from the Gothic in time, 
could make stylistic analyses of the different schools of architecture and so 
accumulate all the knowledge needed for a faithful restoration — to restore 
to life, that is, the deformed architecture according to the prescripts of the 
Gothic master builders. Nobody said it in so many words, but the restorers 
may well have seen Ruskin as someone who had become stuck in the past, 
who had turned his back on the modern age, even rejecting the achieve- 
ments of modern historical studies. 


Extremists 


How could Viollet-le-Duc not have understood Ruskin’s ideas about resto- 
ration? Maybe part of the explanation lies in his faith in historical scholar- 
ship. Artistic principles, as he saw it, remained applicable for ever — "leurs 
principes restent vrais à travers les siècles, l'homme est toujours le même’, 
he wrote on page six of his Entretiens sur l'Architecture of 1863. It does not 
matter, then, when something was built as long as it was done in accord- 
ance with the right principles. 

Ruskin and Viollet-le-Duc had in common that they both advocated 
extreme positions and it was probably due to their enormous influence on 
ideas about restoration that their views attracted more attention that the 
much more reasonable viewpoint of someone like Edward A. Freeman of 
1851, or that which the French governmental advisory body, the Comité des 
Arts et Monuments, proposed in 1839. Freeman, who was a historian, was im- 
pressed to a degree by Ruskin’s rhetorical passion, but he straight away dis- 
tanced himself from Ruskin by arguing that the replacement of dilapidated 
parts was a necessary evil (‘if any portion of the fabric is dangerous, it must 
be rebuilt). Earlier than Freeman, the Comité had explained that while it 
was better to preserve than to replace, there was nothing wrong with normal 
maintenance.” Should the replacement of damaged parts all at once have 
to be condemned, just because Romanticism had discovered the medieval 
stone carver? Should an ancient monument be left to fall into rubble out 
of respect for the inimitable signature of the master? For many people, this 
sacrifice on the altar of Romanticism was too much to stomach. 

John Ruskin, of course, did not see it as his business to take a closer 
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look at the problems that arose with the restoration of deformed monu- 
ments and he had no interest in putting Edward Freeman in his place. This 
makes his argument less relevant to the question of how far the notion 
of ‘authenticity’ is useful in conservation. Ruskin said nothing about later 
alterations to monuments. Are these also authentic? Is the signature of the 
great-grandson of the master also sacrosanct? He preferred to leave prob- 
lems like that to others. 


Later Changes 


How could Ruskin’s ideas and those of Freeman be reconciled? How could 
justice be done to authenticity while still insisting on the need to restore 
historical buildings? According to William Morris, this was achieved by 
having a restoration carried out ‘in the spirit of ones age’. The basis for 
this solution lay in the foundation charter of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, published in 1877 in the magazine Builder. It included 
the statement that restoration was a nineteenth-century invention and that 
in previous ages there was no such thing as ‘forgery’, because additions 
were always ‘wrought in the unmistakable fashion of the time’. In this way, 
William Morris hoped to be able to get around the inevitable downfall of 
historical monuments by carrying out repairs in contemporary forms. 

But this was maybe a pseudo-solution that was worse than the evil it 
was intended to cure, because the old form was no longer preserved even as 
a copy. At least with a reproduction, one can see the historical form; when 
a new-fangled form is put in its place, the very memory of the old one is 
erased. Despite this disadvantage, this creative form of restoration main- 
tained its appeal in conservation circles. It was however a plausible solution 
for a dilemma, because on the one hand, lip service was paid to Ruskin's 
prohibition and on the other, the monument was saved from ruin. 

The thesis in the manifesto of 1877 that ‘forgery did not occur in earlier 
ages because everyone then worked in the spirit of his own age was not en- 
tirely true, but it did sound convincing. In Holland, Jan Kalf, who was ap- 
pointed director of the Netherlands Department for Conservation in 1918, 
believed in it unreservedly. In his introduction to the Principles (Grondbe- 
ginselen) published in 1917, he wrote that in previous ages restoration had 
been carried out ‘in all frankness’, by which was meant that ‘we do it in 
the fashion of our own times’. The Modernists solution also caught on in 
Germany, especially with art historians such as Georg Dehio and Cornelius 
Gurlitt. In 1905, the Konservator Georg Hager of Munich made the case 
for creative restoration in a lecture, ‘Uber Denkmalpflege und moderne 
Kunst’ (On Conservation and Modern Art’). According to Hager, it was 
‘nicht um Stil, sondern um Kunst dreht sich die Frage’ (the issue was one 
of art not of style). In the same year, the German art historian Georg Dehio 
proclaimed the same notion.* 

The suggestion that restorations in the past were always carried out in 
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the style of one’s own time was misleading; there are enough examples of 
the opposite being achieved, despite the great difference in architectural pe- 
riods, as, for instance, the historicizing completion of the west tower of the 
Dom in Xanten in Germany, the stylistic unity in Cologne Cathedral and 
Westminister Abbey. After the Middle Ages, the classicist rule of conformità 
provided a solid basis for stylistic adaptations. There are enough examples 
of historicism in pre-nineteenth-century architecture to show that William 
Morris, Georg Dehio, Jan Kalf and their numerous adherents were in this 
instance only telling half of the truth.? 

One of the few dissidents was Paul Clemen of the Rheinische Denk- 
malpflege. In his forthright dissertation of 1933, he distanced himself in 
no uncertain terms from Dehios position of 'konservieren, nicht restau- 
rieren' — even calling it ‘eine schónklingende innerlich schiefe und unwahre 
Phrase’ (a sentence that sounded impressive, but was inwardly misguided 
and untrue). According to Clemen, Dehio was wrong because one cannot 
draw any clear distinction between conservation and restoration. What is 
one supposed to do when part of an old building had fallen into ruin and 
has to be replaced? Are you supposed to say ‘fiat justitia, pereat monu- 
mentum? Again, according to him, it is a Romantic error to proclaim that 
monuments should be left to ‘die in beauty’, because far too many things 
have perished and it is specifically the duty of conservationists to preserve 
monuments for as long as possible.” 

What Clemen wrote in 1933 doesnt sound particularly shocking, but the 
fact that he felt obliged to ram home such an obvious idea speaks volumes. 
It is, however, rather strange that he made no attempt to put Dehio’s ‘error’ 
in a historical light and expose the pedigree of these notions. Perhaps he 
did not realize that the notion of ‘authenticity’ had acquired a dual mean- 
ing in the course of the nineteenth century. It no longer related simply to 
the object itself, to the historical structural material, but also to its artistic 
quality, to the genuine character of the expression. 

Even if it is an unwritten law in present-day conservation that later 
changes are also authentic and deserve to be protected, in practice it is not 
always easy to implement this law. Take, for instance, Jan Duiker's Zon- 
nestraal Sanatorium in Hilversum, built in 1928. With a masterpiece like 
this, who would want to retain the unforgivably crude later changes? The 
wide aluminium window sections have destroyed the beauty of the design. 
The original slender lightness of the small iron sections summons up an 
entirely new world, one of modern means of transport, such as airplanes 
and ocean liners. The unrestored building remains the authentic monu- 
ment, but apparently no one wants to keep it that way. Let us go back to 
1928 then and get rid of all the later additions, because these have, to use 
Viollet-le-Duc's words, 'aucun intérét sous le rapport de l'art'. 

Even if one treats the concept of 'authenticity as having only one mean- 
ing, namely that which refers to the historical substance itself, this does 
not help us solve the question of how to restore historic buildings. The 
question remains how far completions or additions are worth preserving. It 
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25 The Zonnestraal Sanatorium by Jan Duiker in Hilversum in 1928 


26 Zonnestraal in 1986 
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is arguable that conservation should in the first instance retain the ancient 
monuments in the state they have been handed down to us — the authentic 
state that is; it is by no means obvious however that conservation should 
not be permitted to remove later additions and to reconstruct elements. 


Pinnacles and Coach Doors 


The imitation Gothic pinnacles installed over the choir of the Domkerk in 
Utrecht in 1982 are presumably not yet treated as part of the authentic archi- 
tectural stock of the church. To be honest they should never have been add- 
ed to the church, because it isn't even known if these pinnacles ever existed, 
but they do not deform the church. They are an expression of concern, even 
if a mistaken, exaggerated, and above all, unhistorical form of concern. 

This cannot be said of the coach doors installed about a century ago in 
the seventeenth-century lower front of the house at Noard 5 in Workum. 
These doors were certainly authentic, but were also an anomaly, not to 
mention a crude encroachment. The idea of the pinnacles was to give ad- 
ditional ornament to the outward architectural form of the church, whereas 
the doors were a functional alteration introduced without any eye for the 
integrity of the front of this dwelling. It might make sense then to dis- 
qualify doors like this from being covered by building regulations, even 
if they do date from as long ago as the end of the nineteenth century. 
That wasn't what happened however in 1979, when the Department for 
Conservation had to take a decision about the reconstruction of the front 
in Workum. The owner, the Hendrick de Keyser Society, wanted the doors 
to be replaced by a reconstruction of the former front, but the Department 
prohibited this, arguing that the doors had to be preserved as part of the 
architectural history of the premises. The society appealed against this pro- 
hibition. In the appeal, the society's lawyer stated that the Historic Buildings 
Act of 1988 was passed with the aim of ‘preventing monuments from being 
destroyed or damaged, not to give the minister and his advisors the last word 
about how the restoration was to be carried out, rather that entrusting matters 
to the good judgement of the rightful owners, especially when the latter were 
only concerned to ensure a good restoration of monuments and when they 
have proved able to carry out such an end with the advice of experts’. After 
this worthy if wordy period, it is not surprising that the official concerned 
beat a hasty retreat and withdrew his objections to the reconstruction. The 
viewpoint of the Department for Conservation was admittedly not entirely 
unfounded, because it was based on the belief that the entire architectural 
history of a building was of interest, including the alteration to the front. 
But it had to make way for that of a society which was confident of acting 
in the spirit of conservation, namely by restoring a monument that had been 
violated. In Workum it was regarded as improper to preserve the authentic. 
The doors were removed, because their historic and artistic value was also not 
that great. “Coach doors’ were really a polite name for what were in fact not 
much more than barn doors. 
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27 Noard 5 in Workum with the coach doors 28 Noard s after the restoration (1986) 
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Seen in this way, the Department might have done better to oppose the 
addition of the fantasy pinnacles in Utrecht rather than granting them a 
subsidy, because the choir of the Domkerk would then have remained au- 
thentic. It would perhaps also have been well advised not to force the issue 
in Workum even though the principles it was defending were correct. No 
one could have objected if the authorities had rejected the pinnacles as 
redundant prettifications. All they would have needed to do would be to 
point to the lack of sufficient historical evidence. Why didn’t they do so? In 
retrospect, I think that at that time the Department had no problem with 
an approach that had a pedigree going back to Viollet-le-Duc, the aim of 
which was to create an ideal architectural image. In Workum the position 
adopted was from the start impossible to maintain. It was in a tradition 
that went back to John Ruskin and was thus an extreme one. From these 
two examples, it can be seen that conservationists are still torn between two 
extremes. In this grey area of doubt about what can and what cannot be 
deemed acceptable, there are plenty of possibilities. 


Modern Archaeology 
In Japan, authenticity, according to Nobuo Ito, means something like orig- 


inality or trustworthiness, a notion that is somewhat divergent from the 
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Western sense." In the West, only the object itself can be called authentic 
— nothing else, not even a perfect copy. In Japan this distinction hardly 
exists. What people are concerned with there is mainly whether the recon- 
struction is trustworthy in a scholarly sense. This is a big issue currently in 
Japan, because the building of copies of lost architecture seems to have be- 
come a national sport which, according to Adolf W. Ehrentraut, has mainly 
to do with nostalgia for the powerful empire that Japan once was." These 
reproductions are often based on little more than scanty finds. This was the 
case with the reconstruction of the Yakushiji monastery buildings in Nara. 
The monastery comprised a number of buildings surrounding the Golden 
Hall, founded in 710. This hall was later destroyed on various occasions, 
but was rebuilt each time, most recently in 1852. For a long while there 
was no trace of the remaining buildings. Nonetheless, some years ago the 
National Research Institute for the Cultural Heritage of Japan decided to 
restore this entire complex to its eighth-century state. In 1997, a journalist 
of the Japanese daily Yomiuri, Asami Nagai, asked the director of this in- 
stitute, Migaku Tanaka, how he could defend a reconstruction based on so 
little material evidence. The director replied by saying that the reconstruc- 
tion really had an educational goal, that of illustrating the history of Japan. 
The journalists question was about historical trustworthiness whereas the 
director' reply referred to national history.” 

Just as Eugene Viollet-le-Duc transformed the ruins of Carcassonne be- 
tween 1852 and 1879 into a complete medieval fortified city, a few years ago 
Saddam Hussein ordered the ruins of the palace of King Nebuchadnezzar 
in Babylon to be converted into a scale model. The Dutch journalist Joris 
Luyendijk visited the palace in 1999 and, after some initial scepticism, he 
had to admit that this Iraqi version of Disneyland appealed more to one’s 
imagination than did a field strewn with rubble.^ Giving a vanished building 
a new lease of life is done at the expense of archaeology as science, because the 
authentic remains are incorporated into the new development and this ham- 
pers any future research. But what applied to the archaeologists of Saddam 
Hussein was also true of the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos in Athens 
of 150 BC that was reconstructed in 1956 by the American School of Classical 
Studies.” Seen this way, there appears to be little difference here between West 
and East. 

Archaeologists, too, can get carried away by scholarly fantasies. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by John K. Papadopoulos, the reconstructions that 
Arthur Evans carried out in concrete in Knossos between 1920 and 1930 
were, to an important extent, the product of the lurid imagination of the 
great British archaeologist. For instance, there is no evidence whatsoever 
for his thesis that there was once a royal palace in Knossos and there has 
also never been any such thing as a ‘Minoan culture’. The entire project was 
Evans's invention, including all the names he gave to the different rooms.” 

The reconstructions in Athens, Babylon and Nara are three-dimension- 
al historical pictures with educational and tourist purposes. Reconstruc- 
tions like these have to be able to withstand the charge of archaeological 
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29 The Stoa of Attalos in Athens (reconstruction of 1965) 


trustworthiness. In this regard, they diverge somewhat from the definition 
Viollet-le-Duc gave of the concept of ‘restauration in his Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonnée of 1866. According to him, restoration was an activity that has the 
goal of restoring an old building to its perfect state — a state that possibly 
never existed in the past (‘rétablir dans un état complet qui peut n'avoir 
jamais existé à un moment donné." Viollet-le-Duc wanted to idealize the 
past on the basis of the picture he had gained of it during his studies. But 
for his Japanese, Iraqi and American colleagues, being true to history was 
the priority. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘modern’ definition would seem to have ended 
up in the dustbin of history, since even tourists want to be confronted 
with the real, unvarnished past and not some ideal image. For a Romantic 
rationalist like Viollet-le-Duc, architecture was a method, an ensemble of 
artistic and technical conventions and techniques that can be learned and 
applied, so that a project designed in 1250 can still be implemented in 1850 
in the same way as a musical score can always be played. If this description 
of his ideas is correct, then one can perhaps also appreciate that he attached 
less importance to any so-called later alterations. All that mattered for him 
was the essence of the work of art. With regard to the later alterations or 
traces of decay, these have come about more or less haphazardly over time, 
and cannot be treated as in any way countervailing the original concept. 


DO ROMANTIC MODERNISM 


HEN: 
Bad-mannered Buildings 
-— 


Artistic Insults 


There are people who think that art is supposed to subvert existing conven- 
tions and that artists, if they feel it is necessary, may be permitted the free- 
dom to insult others. The odour of artistic sanctity that artists sometimes 
claim for themselves has resulted in the making of scribbles on reproduc- 
tions of old art something that can be presented to the general public in the 
context of exhibitions in museums. I am referring to the Ubermahlungen, 
or Over-paintings, by Arnulf Rainer. Not long ago, this artist's scrawls were 
exhibited in the Lenbachhaus in Munich. The art critic Sacha Bronwasser 
wrote in de Volkskrant (2. October 2001) that the series of scrawled-on art- 
works was ‘brilliant’, and, she added: “On each occasion Rainer attempts to 
convert the essence of an image into colour and line.' These lines are full of 
emotions, she explains, and 'at times they seem uncontrolled'. Sometimes 
they are so uncontrolled that the original scene, one by Giotto or Botticelli, 
for example, is hardly visible. Rainers scrawls are a contemporary form 
of commentary on old artworks. It is not a coincidence that they look as 
though they were made by a four-year-old child, because it is precisely the 
obsessive ferocity and cruelty of an infant that these scrawls convey that 
make Rainers images so unpleasant. It is as if the artist wants to subject 
the unsuspecting museum visitor to a mental shock. His aim, maybe, is to 
unmask a certain sort of art appreciation as a lazy and self-indulgent form 
of enjoyment. The predictable respect that the average museum visitor feels 
for the art of the old masters has to be undermined and the behaviour of a 
child that spares nothing and no one is a useful means to this end. 

It is possible that the way that Arnulf Rainer and his sympathizers de- 
ploy their work to launch an assault on the museums with the aim of both 
insulting and educating has an influence on contemporary architectural 
codes of practice. There are good manners and bad in architecture. Jacob 
van Campens town hall building on Dam Square in Amsterdam is rude in 
the sense that the enormous block does not fit in the intricate structure of 
the medieval city. Suddenly it rose there in 1665 like a massive, unmanage- 
able and arrogant castle in the midst of the tiny wooden houses of ordinary 
citizens. Its disproportionate size strikes one immediately; one only needs 
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30 Les deux plateaux by Daniel Buren in the Cour d' Honneur of the Palais Royal in Paris 
(1986) 


to picture how Amsterdam would have looked in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. Today we see it with different eyes — eyes that have learned that such 
disparities can disrupt an urban body. In the seventeenth century the town 
hall was considered one of the wonders of the world and one assumes that 
most of the city's residents took pride in it. They probably viewed the scale 
of this building as an architectural achievement. But later, especially at the 
turn of the twentieth century, when increasing numbers of similar large 
blocks began to appear, residents began to realize that this increase in scale 
formed a danger to the familiar urban image. After foreign tourists and 
famous architects had compared the seventeenth-century canal city, with 
the beauty of Venice, the time had come to devise ways of protecting the 
historic city. 

Some people, including many artists and connoisseurs, behave as though 
the development sketched here never took place. They think that what was 
possible in the seventeenth century should also be possible now. Their pre- 
ferred model is the vainglorious town hall with its uninhibited allusions 
to the masters of the Renaissance, rather than the civilized and restrained 
architecture of someone like Adriaan Dortsman in the same century or the 
work of the Van Gendt brothers in the nineteenth century. Still less do they 
recall the academic traditions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
all that interests them is the architecture that broke with these traditions. 

That is why in his article in the Dutch newspaper, NRC Handelsblad, 
(13 September 1991) the expert on modern art Rudi Fuchs got so angry 
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with people who, when offered commissions, cannot make up their minds 
straightway, but first have to wonder whether their design will fit in prop- 
erly with its surroundings, after which they want to weigh the pros and 
cons all over again’. Fuchs was referring to Ger Lataster' ceiling painting 
in the Mauritshuis in The Hague, an abstract composition that, according 
to these musty ‘calculators’, doesn’t fit into the seventeenth-century palace, 
but that to Fuchs's great glee was still carried out. Now you can see, he 
wrote, 'that even after Cornelis Troost people have still produced paintings. 
This feels like a good lesson for many museum visitors.” 

The lesson, then, is that history doesn’t stand still and that museum 
visitors should not only come and look at the paintings of Cornelis Troost, 
but also at modern art. What Fuchs presumably found galling is that the 
average visitor would still rather look at a work by Troost than one by 
Lataster. Fuchs feels very let down by this and wants to teach the visi- 
tor a lesson because, in his view, the average visitor is stupid. This lesson 
would also have to be an 'in-your-face' one, with the great entrance hall of 
this seventeenth-century palace as the proper place to teach it. Fuchs also 
seems to think that Ger Lataster's modern painting can claim a place there, 
confident that in a hundred years time it will still be prized as a twentieth- 
century contribution to the history of the Mauritshuis. After all, the objects 
that we protect today as historical monuments were also new once — the 
first Baroque building was also viewed as a curiosity in a society used to a 
more balanced Renaissance style. Baroque was an innovative trend in the 
arts and the label ‘innovative’ is enough to confer a sacrosanct status on an 
artwork. Why did Rudi Fuchs pick on Troost and not someone else? I think 
it is because Troost is still seen as the representative of boring eighteenth- 
century bourgeois art — exactly the opposite of what is thought of as art 
since the rise of Modernism in the last century. 

A comparable example of the promotion of modern art in an historic 
building is Les deux plateaux, an artwork installed in the Cour d'Honneur 
of the Palais Royal in Paris. It consists of 260 striped segments of columns 
that Daniel Buren designed in 1986, commissioned by the Minister of Cul- 
ture, Jack Lang, for the courtyard of Cardinal Richelieu’s townhouse built 
in 1629 after a design by Jacques Le Mercier. Anne of Austria lived there 
later, and in 1672 it was taken over by Philippe d'Orleans. According to 
Janneke Wesseling, this is a case of an extremely successful work of art: “it 
is definitely not an ugly artwork as its opponents have averred. It is in fact 
a huge success.' Its superiority, according to her, is above all due to the fact 
that Buren, as a Marxist, was in full revolt against the establishment. In 
France there was a great deal of criticism of the idea of adding anything to 
the courtyard of one of the major monuments of the seventeenth century 
— a design that was already quite outstanding with its beautiful colonnades. 
The greatest complaint was that this was already a perfect space and that 
Daniel Buren's columns destroy that perfection. Wasn't it a little bit child- 
ish to make a rebellious gesture in 1986 against an establishment of 1629? 

It is curious that designers are still interested in rebelling against the 
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31 Office blocks by EJ. van Gool on the Weteringschans, Amsterdam (1979) 


establishment, as though nothing has changed since the Romantic Move- 
ment first emerged. “We are tired of seeing Palladio and other historical 
masks’, Coop Himmelblau said in 1980, ‘because we dont want architec- 
ture to exclude everything that is disquieting. We want architecture to have 
more; we want architecture that bleeds, that exhausts, that revolves, and 
even breaks; architecture that burns, that stings, that rips, that tears under 
stress. Architecture should be cavernous, fiery, smooth, hard, angular, allur- 
ing, repelling, wet, dry, throbbing.” 


‘Fuck the Context’ 


If he hadn't told me himself, I would never have known that the two of- 
fice towers from 1979 opposite the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam are ac- 
tually supposed to express scorn. Some years ago I was informed by the 
man responsible for these buildings, the former chief government architect 
EJ. van Gool, that he believed that the man who built the Rijksmuseum, 
P.H. Cuypers, had made a hopeless mess of it. This was why Van Gool 
had installed those pinched little windows on the front looking out on 
the museum. He wanted his towers to make an ugly face at a building 
that he saw as ugly. In order to avoid engaging in any dialogue with his 
despised neighbour across the street, he designed two recalcitrant, severe- 
looking blocks. That is why their little windows stare so scornfully and 
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standoffishly at the water. They are blocks that utter imprecations and for 
this reason they dont suit this civilized canal where its neighbours always 
display so much nineteenth-century courtesy. Shortly after they were built 
on the Weteringschans, the poet Gerrit Komrij cursed back at them in his 
column ‘Het Boze Oog’ (“The Angry Eye’) in the weekly Vrij Nederland (3 
November 1979). He said that EJ. van Gool was a misanthropist who delib- 
erately made ugly buildings because he thinks that something beautiful is 
worthless. Pleasure is a sin. Komrij quoted an interview with the architect, 
in which he said that ‘what I made there is a solo of 312 windows’ with the 
result that, ‘a slight confusion is created and the surroundings are put in 
perspective, things that I needed to do justice to both the building and 
its surroundings. I have provided the building with sufficient ego but not 
so much as to deflate its surroundings.’ Komrij called this ‘twaddle’. The 
Rijksmuseum was also mentioned in this interview and Van Gool’s com- 
ment was that his ‘project did not engage in any discussion with the Rijks- 
museum; after all there was nothing to discuss with it, don't you see? 

Is it not strange that the hatred of nineteenth-century Revival styles has 
lasted a whole century? What were the motives for this hatred? What is so 
ugly about all the patriotic carving on the fagades of the Rijksmuseum? 
Moreover, the layout of the museum is in fact very traditional — at least 
its ground plan is. Unfortunately I was born too late to understand what 
it was that architects like Van Gool found so infuriating about the nine- 
teenth century. And maybe I was born too early to be able to understand 
why the response to nineteenth-century ugliness needed to be ugly itself. 
Why didn't Van Gool design a beautiful eye-pleasing building to show that 
he was a much better architect than Pierre Cuypers? It must have been 
because he didn’t give a damn about beautiful architecture and because he 
also couldnt care less that his towers made the Weteringschans a bit more 
ugly. The Modernists never thought twice about whether architecture fit- 
ted into its surroundings. Rem Koolhaas' recent motto, ‘fuck the context’, 
made its first appearance in European culture a long time ago, albeit in dif- 
ferent phrasing, with the birth of Functionalism and all that that implied. 

Compared with the tyranny of the modern concrete giants in the centre 
of Brussels and London, the situation in Amsterdam is still perhaps fairly 
favourable, but for local residents, each new project means a new threat. 
Take, for instance, the letter by H.M. van Emden, a member of the staff of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam in the NRC Handelsblad (9 
January 1990) about the new head office building of the Bank of Pierson, 
Heldring and Pierson on the Rokin which he called a ‘terrifying example’ of 
the city council’s attitude towards the historic city. He described this build- 
ing as a ‘red monster, huge, massive, pompous, monotonous and clashing 
with its surroundings.” It was indeed only the last of a line of colossi lack- 
ing in all style to be built on the Rokin. Some years previously, the grey 
hulk of the Rokin Plaza had been erected opposite the bank on the site of 
the Polen Hotel that had been burned down, while next to the bank was 
a large boring edifice, Cees Dams Options Exchange. These are all build- 
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32 Office building in Prague by Frank Gehry (1996) 
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ings that behave like thugs, impudently occupying a spot where they dont 
belong and where they dont fit in literally or figuratively. Sometimes they 
are so exceptionally ugly and the hatred felt for them is so great that the 
city curses them collectively. That is what occurred with the Burgemeester 
Tellegenhuis, better known locally as the ‘Maupoleum, after the property 
developer, Maup Caransa. This building, built in 1972, has been awarded 
an honourable place in Jaap Huisman’s survey of the fifty ugliest build- 
ings in the Netherlands. He thought that the Maupoleum was ‘presumably 
the most hated building in the centre of Amsterdam’.? The prize for the 
second place should perhaps go to the Nederlandse Bank building on the 
Frederiksplein, built in 1968 by M.F. Duintjer. A circular tower was added 
to it in 1990 — something that the architecture critic Max van Rooy felt 
obliged to deal with at great length. He wrote about the top of this 'garish, 
fat, round tower’, a design of J. Abma, that it ‘had been sawn off at a bit of 
an angle ... giving it a low forehead and we all know what a low forehead 
means.' The feet of the building are not even visible so that we don't know 
if it can stay up on its own legs, so that ‘it stands there, a little nonplussed 
at its own sudden appearance, reflecting the light like a cheap gob-stopper 
dreaming it is a crystal ball.” The bank building, Max van Rooy concluded, 
was a weird-looking camel with two misshapen humps, ‘a giant invalid 
animal, but one that still looks as though it has plenty of mileage.'* This 
remains to be seen however, because in June 2002, the Dutch TV impre- 
sario Wim T. Schippers floated a proposal in his programme to have the 
bank demolished and to rebuild on its site the highly popular music hall 
palace, the Paleis van Volksvlijt that burned down in 1929. This plan was 
applauded not only by the essayist Rudy Kousbroek, as was to be expected, 
but also by the celebrated urban planner Riek Bakker, who was the last 
person one would have expected, and by the architect Moshe Schwartz. 

Apparently the current vogue among artists, architects and contractors 
is not to give a damn about the urban surroundings of their buildings. 
The authorities and organizations responsible for the fate of historical areas 
sing a completely different tune, but their story is hardly heard. Their for- 
mal statements remain virtually unread, as one can see from the fact that 
they have provoked no discussion. In 1975, for instance. the Declaratie van 
Amsterdam was published. It states that, while one cannot totally exclude 
new developments in historical city centres, they should only be allowed 
on condition that ‘the new building is designed to fit in with its surround- 
ings with regard to proportions, design, size and scale, and that traditional 
materials must be used’ 

This recommendation roughly amounts to encouraging historicizing 
new developments. In the Washington Charter, a declaration about the 
protection of historical cities of 1987 by the ICOMOS (the International 
Council on Monuments and Sites) a degree of artistic self-restraint is also 
recommended: “When it is necessary to construct new buildings or adapt 
existing ones, the existing spatial layout should be respected, especially in 
terms of scale and lot size.' 
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33 Haas Haus in Vienna by Hans Hollein (1990) 


Pious statements like this are in strident contrast with the reality. This is 
not due to the powerlessness of the responsible authorities, but rather to the 
circumstance that many of their own architects and advisors totally disagree 
with such declarations. This in turn is due to the conservation movement 
having become fixated since the 1970s on the idea that a historical city only 
has a future when its architecture follows the trends. 

Architects are sometimes like top fashion designers and when they be- 
come world-famous they behave like superstars. The American architect 
Frank Gehry is a case in point. Mildred Friedman, the author of the fore- 
word to his book, Architecture + process. gehry talks (1999), writes, presum- 
ably with his approval, "More than any other architect of his generation, 
Frank Gehry is an innovator whose vision reaches beyond the accepted 
aesthetic and technical constraints of twentieth-century architecture.’ His 
vision, it would seem, is much greater than that of other architects, who 
are unfortunately still bogged down in Modernist traditions. Gehry is thus 
not exactly blessed with modesty and perhaps that is only right and proper 
with a famous artist. Nonetheless when he is building in a historical city, he 
would only be showing normal respect if he were to take account of the sur- 
roundings. Gehry's book also discusses the office building of the Nationale 
Nederlanden insurance company from 1996 that he built in the historic 
part of Prague on the banks of the Moldau. The design is explained by the 
architect himself, “My effort is to work contextually, but not to pander to 
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tradition.’ He says that he is guided by other principles, ‘living in my time 
instead of in the past.' He describes at length how difficult it was to design 
something on this nineteenth-century quayside that he could feel satisfied 
with. He eventually succeeded, he writes, but unfortunately people like 
Vaclav Havel didn’t understand him. These people regarded themselves as 
European intellectuals, he argued, and felt an intense dislike for postmod- 
ernism. When they got a chance to see his design, they thought that what 
they were looking at was indeed a case of postmodernism and started lec- 
turing him: “They didn't understand where I was going.’ If you design an 
ordinary building, then you comply with people's expectations, but ‘as soon 
as somebody does something unexpected everybody gets angry. Neverthe- 
less, we won — fifty-eight to forty-two.' Frank Gehry sees his contribution 
to the architectural culture of Prague as a sort of football match and it has 
to be said that this office building with its agile curves does have something 
ofa sports mentality. What of course wasn't mentioned in this gifted artist's 
book was the angry letters in newspapers and the negative criticisms in the 
professional journals, for instance, by Zdenek Jiran in Architekt. 

Not far from Prague is Vienna and in that city another modern building 
has occupied a prominent position in the historical centre. I am referring 
to the Haas Haus, built in 1990 opposite the cathedral of St. Stephen and 
designed by Hans Hollein. In the 1998 Michelin Guide one reads, ‘People 
who object to it fail to understand that by his bold treatment of volume, 
Hollein has restored vastness to the junction between Stephansplatz and 
Stock-im Eisen-Platz. By following the old curving lines of the area, he has 
opened up the view of the Gothic church visible on arrival from Graben.” 
The pedantic remark in the guide is maybe not quite accurate. It is not true 
to say that the view of the cathedral from the Graben has been improved by 
Hollein, because the ‘old curving lines’ were there already and didnt need 
designing all over again. That is the first point; the second is that most of 
the criticism pointed out that the design of the new Haas Haus, this 'Glass 
monster surrounded by historical buildings’ as it has often been called, 
has pretensions that are all its own, so that does not fit well in a sensitive 
spot like this. Hollein’s design may well be a work of genius, but it was 
not spared by the Viennese public whose taste tends to be somewhat con- 
servative. The buildings directly opposite the cathedral are probably more 
acceptable to the general public, although they are examples of a totally 
unimaginative architecture of the 1950s reconstruction period. These bor- 
ing fagades are admittedly not worth a second glance and hence they are in 
a certain sense invisible. There is nothing here to catch the eye and that is 
perhaps their only merit. The Haas Haus is an artistic scream violating the 
silence of this historic square. It is hardly surprising that the Viennese find 
it upsetting. 

There is a machine à habiter on the Rietveld, a street in Delft, that was 
built in 1996 and designed by the architectural firm of Cepezed. This house 
is not an assault on its surroundings; instead, it is both dignified and distin- 
guished-looking. The design displays a restrained modernism that is averse to 
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34 Rietveld $8, Delft by Cepezed architects (1996) 


any bragging; the simplicity of its design makes it beautiful. Some people were 
admittedly unhappy with its presence here, but there were also some positive 
responses, including one from the Heemschut journal (October 1996) that 
is reputed to be notoriously conservative. According to a former member 
of the Historic Monuments Commission, Wiek Róling, this house is an 
instructive example for conservationists. He felt that it fitted well into the 
historic city and called it ‘peaceful’ and ‘pleasant and with good scale and 
proportions. Moreover, he said, 'it belongs simply to our times, but with- 
out any of those funny roofs that only serve to disguise the date when it was 
built” Wiek Rólings opinion was welcomed by the conservation depart- 
ment in Delft, but that enthusiasm was not echoed by C.J. Bardet, who 
was employed at the time as an architect by the Department for Conserva- 
tion. He confessed to being taken aback by the positive responses in Heem- 
schut. According to him, this Modernist house was an encroachment on 
the beauty of the city and he didn't understand how the local conservation 
department could possibly have approved of it. He saw his world collapsing 
around him. The whole essence of conservation was turned upside-down 
by this development and, worse still, this dastardly blow had come from a 
former member of the Historic Monuments Commission, Wiek Róling. 
The house to the left of the Modernist house is an imitation historical 
monument. The original house had listed status, but at a certain point it 
caved in and was then removed from the list of historic monuments. It was 
then rebuilt entirely in the old style. The official from the Department for 
Conservation who had dealt with both requests — Cepezed's Modernist 
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35 Office building by Ben van Berkel, Nieuwezijds Kolk, Amsterdam (1996) 


house and the imitation old adjacent house — did not see any problem in 
the confrontation between the Modernist design and the historical build- 
ings fronting on the canal. After all, there was a gap that needed filling and, 
in his view, it was not the task of the department to judge the artistic aspect 
of the design. He said that the modern house was a thing of its time and 
that he did not feel uncomfortable with it. He was, however, bothered by 
the adjoining property on the left, because it was only a poor copy of the 
monument that had been lost. The owner had also asked for a grant but of 
course he didnt get one. This official is a member of the modern genera- 
tion, brought up with the Modernist movement in the 1970s, while Bardet 
still adhered to the notions he had held before the Second World War. 
Their ideas were diametrically opposed, as developments in Delft showed. 
Just because someone upholds notions that do not tally with the Modernist 
legacy, however, one cannot assume that they are incorrect. In defence of 
Bardet, one could argue that it was more the Department for Conserva- 
tions task to preserve historical urban situations than to build new, modern 
architecture in historic cities, no matter how appealing that modern archi- 
tecture may be. And the Cepezed house is undoubtedly beautiful. 

A much less innocent instance was the state of affairs around the build- 
ing in 1996 of the glass 'ship on the Nieuwezijds Kolk in Amsterdam by 
Ben van Berkel. Later on, this architect explained that his aim was ‘to re- 
spond in a contemporary way' to the existing surroundings and that his 
building 'cuts across the historic situation in a virtually organic fashion so 
that the existing developments now stand in a new context’. The client, the 
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ABN-AMRO Bank, had requested a building that would fit in with the 
‘swinging’ character of Amsterdam and the bank was presumably pleased 
with the result. The city authorities certainly were enthusiastic, with the 
exception of the municipal conservation department. In 1994 the Provin- 
cial Authority of North Holland described the plan as ‘unique’ and praised 
the way that it was ‘adapted to the existing historical built environment". 
In de Volkskrant (24 August 1996) Hilde de Haan and Ids Haagsma wrote 
about the building as follows, ‘Both in terms of proportions and details, 
and varying use of materials, Van Berkel makes the most of the environ- 
ment, ensuring that the building is anchored in the historical city. But 
viewed as a whole, it looks somewhat lachrymose and garish like a belated 
outburst of the Amsterdam School. It's something we will have to get used 
to ... but that shouldn't take long and over a couple of years well hardly 
notice it. This isnt any sample of new architecture; it's just good old Am- 
sterdam in a new guise.’ The architecture critic Bernhard Hulsman wrote 
in the NRC Handelsblad (15 October 1998) that the new building had been 
reviewed in euphoric terms by virtually all the critics, except for Max van 
Rooy. In retrospect, Hulsman wrote that Van Rooy was admittedly right: 
"Van Berkel’s design suffers from the fatal mistake that a building entirely 
composed of higgledy-piggledy shapes is appropriate in between the nu- 
merous small old Amsterdam premises with all their different gables ... 
Van Berkel's compulsive liking for crookedness had taken on such absurd 
proportions here that even junkies only enter this shopping centre when 
they are desperate.' In order to make this huge edifice possible, four listed 
houses had to be pulled down and the zoning plan had to be altered. The 
bodies concerned did their utmost to ensure that everything had a smooth 
passage, as Geurt Brinkgreve tells us in his book, Amsterdam verdient beter 
(Amsterdam deserves better), of 1997. The objections of the conservation 
department and the city building inspectorate were overruled on this occa- 
sion with methods that had the odour of an abuse of power. 

In 1999, shortly after the Dutch capital had been graced with this ar- 
chitectural disaster, the calm and extremely beautiful provincial city of 
Zutphen was terrorized by the sudden appearance on the scene of a green 
erection, resembling a dragon, on the otherwise tranquil ’s-Gravenhof. Its 
construction was a commission by the city Council and the design was by 
the firm of Rau & Partners and its aim was to provide premises for vari- 
ous municipal departments. It was favourably reviewed in de Volkskrant (19 
March 1999) by Ids Haagsma and Hilde de Haan. They wrote that, in a city 
that hung timorously onto its past, this building was ‘fearlessly modern’. 
‘However’, they concluded, “it is a Modernism that emanates respect for 
its surroundings, and relates to it in exemplary fashion in its measurements 
and proportions. Thomas Rau's design was inspired by anthroposophy — 
by organic forms, that is. He had previously worked with Ton Alberts and 
Max van Huut on the ING Bank building in South-East Amsterdam. The 
alderman responsible, Gosse Noordewier, was also pleased with the result. 
Later he declared that Zutphens residents would have preferred nothing 
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better than to keep everything as it was, but he felt that the city "bad to 
catch up with the twenty-first century’. Nelly Wieringa of the Department 
for Conservation was of the same opinion. She admitted that the first task 
of conservation was to protect the old, but that preserving the historic 
function in the same place in the city was also an important consideration. 
Moreover, she thought the building extremely beautiful. In order to carry 
out the total concept of unifying monuments and new developments, she 
even agreed to the demolition of a ‘building that was a protected monu- 
ment (Lange Hofstraat 5). ‘Later’, she concluded, ‘when a good place was 
sought for the main entrance, it was also decided to demolish the old tel- 
ephone company building’. Nelly Wieringa is proud of the result. She told 
Caroline Kruit: “The last time I was there, they were putting up the green 
cladding. “Yes”, I thought, “I did a good job there". 

The new development was also highly praised by Tom Maas in the 
building trade journal, Cobouw (22 March 1999). He spoke of 'organic-style 
urban renewal’ and said that the result was ‘exemplary’. He also compli- 
mented the Department for Conservation for consenting to the demoli- 
tion of four listed buildings in order to make room for the development, 
even though they contained remains from the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In Maas's view, the opponents of the development were wrong. 
There then follows an interesting passage. He thinks that a city’s heart has 
to stay alive, because this is essential for its survival. ‘A historic heart can 
only continue to beat when vital public functions like town halls are pre- 
served. From the point of view both of planning and architecture moreover 
it would be strange if it was suddenly no longer possible to undertake any- 
thing after a thousand years of building operations. A generation that no 
longer dared to leave any trace of itself would be lacking in self-esteem.’ 

What Tom Maas fails to notice is that the Department for Conservation 
was set up to preserve where possible the elements of our rapidly vanishing 
heritage. He behaves as though certain functions are essential in a city from 
which most of the functions have already disappeared. The largest building 
in the neighbourhood, the Walburgiskerk, has long since ceased to be a 
church and has been turned into a museum. Even back in 1900, the centre 
was too small for virtually every activity that required more space than 
the average nineteenth-century warehouse building had to offer. All that 
remains today is domestic premises, small shops, a few cafés and a cinema. 
This is the fate of virtually all our historical cities, enlarged over the years as 
they have been with interminable suburbs. Virtually no historical city cen- 
tre is capable of providing room for modern, large-scale amenities such as 
hospitals, schools, banks and supermarkets. Most municipal departments 
have also become far too large to retain their premises in the centre. Tom 
Maas’s argument is erroneous, therefore, because the only way for a historic 
city to survive is by banishing the largest consumers of space. 

The idea that this green-coloured town hall fits well in the urban scene of 
Zutphen appears with hindsight to be quite presumptuous. In any case, one 
would be hard put to it to maintain that the department acted with respect 
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36 The 5 Gravenhof in Zutphen in 1950 with the medieval Revival-style post office 


37 The new town hall, Zutphen by Thomas Rau (1999) 
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for the historic built environment and urban panorama of Zutphen. The 
demolition of four listed buildings and the neo-Gothic post office building 
cannot be labelled an act of conservation. 


The Nijenhuis in Heino 


The Nijenhuis is a country house in Heino, in the rural district of Wijhe. 
It consists of a house built in 1687 on the site of a fifteenth-century manor 
house. On both sides of the forecourt are seventeenth-century farm build- 
ings. The two towers to the rear date from 1894-1896. The park layout dates 
from the last quarter of the seventeenth century and consists of a Classicist 
formal composition with vistas. The stretch of water to the rear of the build- 
ing, known as the ‘Grand Canal’, is also part of this formal layout. Around 
1800, part of the park was laid out again in the landscape style; the banks of 
the ponds were given curves and a winding, undulating wood was planted. 

In 1957, D. Hannema, the former director of the Boymans-van Beunin- 
gen museum in Rotterdam, moved into the house and laid the foundations 
for the Hannema-De Stuers art collection. Both house and collection were 
bought in 1967 by the provincial authority of Overijssel, which decided to 
expand the museum in 1995. It was then that a battle broke out that sheds an 
interesting light on everyday legal and administrative practices. 

Problems started when architect Gunnar Daans designs for the extension 
of the country house were made public. The Department for Conservation 
was unpleasantly surprised by the plans and it tried early on to persuade the 
provincial authority to build the extension behind one of the farm build- 
ings so that it would not impinge too much on the historical character of 
this monument.’ This proposal was rejected by the provincial authority with 
the argument that the extension should have a certain splendour and charm. 
They then proposed that it should partly be built underneath the park, in an 
underground space with a glass pavilion on top and a bridge over the moat. 
This plan was approved in 1997 by the Department for Conservation. The 
following considerations were taken into account in the decision: “The siting 
south of the château on the spot in front of the Grand Canal that is presently 
open is acceptable. Through continuing the construction underground, the 
visible part of the volume of the new development is reduced to a pavilion of 
glass, steel and a copper cupola, with a diameter of 7.5 metres and a height of 
ro metres. As a result, there will be no negative competition between the new 
development and the chateau with its two late nineteenth-century towers. 
The architect has placed the pavilion on the axes of the main building and the 
Grand Canal so as to reinforce the impact of this essential axis.’ 

The extension was also positively reviewed by the building inspector- 
ate of Het Oversticht, (a regional advisory body concerned with issues of 
conservation and the environment), the similar body for the local authority 
of Wijhe and the Libau consultancy bureau for conservation and build- 
ing codes in Groningen. Won over by these favourable verdicts, the mayor 
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and aldermen of Wijhe approved the plans on 16 April 1997. An appeal 
was at once lodged against their decision by the Heemschut League, the 
Foundation for Country Estates in Overijssel, the Netherlands Castles 
Foundation, the Baron van Ittersum Fund, the Cuypers Society, the Wijhe 
Historical Society and an inhabitant of Wijhe. The appeal was heard in 
the district court in Zwolle and on 16 September 1999 it declared the objec- 
tions to Gunnar Daan’s plan to be unfounded. The court based its verdict 
mainly on the positive recommendations of the bodies mentioned above. 
The magistrates of Zwolle thought that ‘a sound and — within certain limits 
— objective opinion’ had been given. That the plan was finally quashed in 
2001 in the Raad van State (the court of highest appeal in Holland) was due 
to a trivial technicality in assessing the number of square metres the zoning 
scheme consisted of. A background role was also played by the fact that the 
historic Courthouse in Zwolle had become available for accommodating 
the Nijenhuis collection. 

Were the judges right in allowing the favourable views of bodies of ex- 
perts to prevail over those of other individuals and bodies? A group of land- 
scape designers from the Technical University of Delft wrote a report on 12 
November 1999 stating that Gunnar Daan’s pavilion would be situated ‘in 
the most sensitive spot in the heart of the composition of the ensemble' and 
that the cupola structure 'interrupts the spatial axis' and that it violates the 
relation between this axis and the house.' The authors of this report, C.M. 
Steenbergen, S.I. de Wit and B.B. Kwast concluded that the historical en- 
semble would be 'essentially harmed' if the extension was carried out. The 
landscape designers were admittedly commissioned to write their report by 
the Foundation for the Country Houses of Overijssel (Stichting Buitengoed 
Overijssel), but there is no evidence that these professors from Delft were 
any more corrupt than the civil servants of the Ministry of Culture or the 
staff of Het Oversticht. The writers of an extremely critical report of 1996, 
Ben Olde Meierink and Eric Blok were also anything but corrupt. Their 
verdict on Gunnar Daans plan was also extremely negative: ‘Due to the 
total concept of which the central symmetrical axis and the system of vistas 
are a part, this new development in the heart of the layout will damage the 
protected valuable assets in an extremely serious fashion.” 

Why did the judges take the side of the official, legally established bod- 
ies and not that of the protesters? Perhaps they were merely being sensitive 
to their task of defending the existing organization of society and thus at- 
tached greater weight to the correct functioning of the bodies concerned 
than to the question of what the Historic Buildings Act was originally set 
up to deal with. While one should no doubt pay the court the respect it is 
due, in such cases, a historian's verdict has more authority than that of a 
judge. A historian does not have any obligation to be guided by the social 
relations of the period he is describing. In his function as a historian he 
is superior to the judge, who has to take account of the institutions that 
legislators have set up and which, it hardly needs to be said, form the foun- 
dation for the democratic state. That does not, however, mean that the 
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historian writing these words has reached a more considered verdict beyond 
any shadow of doubt. That is for history itself to decide, and the opinion 
of this historian may be totally quashed later by that of another much more 
sensible colleague. 

It may be, however, that the judges dismissed the content of the objec- 
tions too easily. They accepted the pronouncements of the official experts 
that the large glass garden cupola was placed in the centre of the layout ‘in 
order to reinforce the effects of the axis’. Other specialists, who did not 
dispose of the extra authority of representing official bodies, argued the 
opposite. According to them the axis would be broken and violated by the 
cupola. What was a judge supposed to make of such a dispute between 
experts? He will go home in the evening and open his paper and read that 
the famous architecture critic Max van Rooy feels a great admiration for 
Gunnar Daans design. ‘Because the pavilion’, he wrote in NRC Handelsblad 
on 13 February 1998, “is meticulously placed on the central axis of the estate, 
so that the classical geometry that governs the estate is reinforced.’ What 
member of the legal profession could be expected to think otherwise when 
what he hears in court is later confirmed in his evening paper? He goes for 
the safe option and he can hardly be blamed for that, except by a historian 
who doesn't understand how one could possibly confuse a visual axis with 
the notion of a central axis. A visual axis is an unimpeded vista in the middle 
of a layout such as one often comes across in Baroque gardens, for instance 
those of Versailles. An axis like this can be reinforced if something is placed 
at the end of the visual field, such as an obelisk, so that the gaze is drawn 
to a central point in the composition. It should, however, be obvious that 
no building can be placed athwart a visual axis like this, because then one 
can no longer see the whole axis. A structure on a visual axis disrupts the 
intended perspective. The experts who claimed that a visual axis can be re- 
inforced by building something on it were confusing the notion of a visual 
axis with the central axis of an architectural composition. In this, the built 
structures are situated in a symmetrical relation with each other and the 
centre of a composition like this is usually emphasized by having a structure 
that is more striking, due to its height for instance. In a case like that it is 
conceivable that one could reinforce the central axis in this way, but this was 
not the issue at Nijenhuis. Neither the official experts nor Max van Rooy 
understood this distinction and the judge unfortunately went along with 
them. The other experts knew perfectly well what a visual axis was but — 
mistakenly as it proved — the judge lent more credence to the officials. 


Postmodernism on a Historic Canal 
When the residents of Groningen protested en masse against the building 
of a new museum in the Zwaaikom, a wide stretch of water belonging to 


the Verbindingskanaal, to their astonishment they got no support from 
the Department for Conservation. They had assumed that this department 
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38 The Zwaaikom, Groningen, 1990 
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39 The Groninger Museum by Alessandro Mendini (1994) (photo, John Stoel) 
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had been set up in the first place to put brakes on large new developments 
threatening the historical character of their cities. They thought that the 
legal instrument of the listed site in town or countryside was also intended 
for this end. The individuals and bodies that advise the Department for 
Conservation had very different ideas on the subject, however. They felt 
that the residents had not or were unwilling to understand that the beau- 
ty of Groningen was the result of centuries of development, and that it 
wouldn't have existed if previous generations had stopped the clock of his- 
tory. The Department of Conservations conclusion was that the museum 
as designed by the famous Italian architect Alessandro Mendini should be 
considered a new and artistic contribution to the protected townscape of 
Groningen. 

This argument is hard to understand, because the Historic Buildings 
Act had been passed by the Dutch parliament precisely to protect historical 
values against new developments. What other purpose was this law sup- 
posed to serve? Was it to make historical cities even more beautiful by pro- 
viding them with extra attractions in the form of avant-garde architecture? 
However that may be, in 1990, the City Council of Groningen decided to 
build the new museum in the Zwaaikom with the idea that, with its prox- 
imity to both the station and the city centre, the museum would function 
to ‘reinforce the image and appeal of the city’, with visitors being ‘invited 
to spend money in the city’, as Judith Beumer put it in the journal Contour 
of 1991. The mayor and aldermen of Groningen acknowledged in a letter to 
the city council on 20 August 1990 that the 'the area of the Zwaaikom was 
a valuable element in the city’, but that in their view this did not mean that 
‘valuable elements are by definition inviolable. A city after all is a reflection 
of dynamic developments and not an unalterable entity. That implies that 
even valuable elements may be subjected to changes as long as these values 
are acknowledged. New, additional elements in the cityscape should then 
at least be equal in quality to what is already there. In this regard we have 
no problem at all with the response of the Department for Conservation. It 
regards the development that we have in mind as fitting into the context of 
a protected cityscape.” 

The plans for the new museum in the Zwaaikom were met with a storm 
of criticism. According to a questionnaire in the Groningen regional paper, 
the Nieuwsblad van het Noorden, 54.6 per cent of the residents interviewed 
were opposed to the proposed site. The city authorities therefore had lit- 
tle support locally for the plan. The council, however, must have thought 
that it could override these objections, given that internationally renowned 
architects such as Joseph Kleihues and Rem Koolhaas had recommended 
this site in the Zwaaikom. A number of organizations had filed appeals, for 
instance the Vereniging tot Behoud van een Waardevol Stadsgezicht, in het 
Bijzonder tussen de Emmabrug en de Herebrug te Groningen (The Society 
for the preservation of the protected townscape, in particular between the 
Emmabrug and the Herebrug in Groningen) and the Heemschut League. 
The journalist Ella Reitsma saw narrow-minded individuals and groups 
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such as these quite insufferable. In her article on various new museum de- 
signs in Vrij Nederland, 16 March 1991 she called them ‘querulous people’, 
frightened that ‘the new museum would spoil their view’. She must have 
thought that the residents of the posh Ubbo Emmiussingel were very bour- 
geois not to welcome the fact that their boring view across the water of the 
Verbindingskanaal, dug in 1877, was to be replaced by a genuine artwork of 
our own postmodern days. 

This canal forms part of a belt that was laid out here in the same way 
as happened in many other nineteenth-century Dutch cities, after the old 
fortifications with their bulwarks, walls and gates had become redundant. 
Fortifications were turned into parks on the water of a canal, laid out in the 
English landscape style with monumental trees, lawns and winding paths. 
Military bastions were transformed into friendly parks, surrounded by su- 
perb villas in a variety of extravagant Revival styles. The unique feature of 
these nineteenth-century belts is that for the first time in history, parts of 
the city were laid out as public gardens; until then the ownership of a gar- 
den was confined to rich private houses, monasteries and the courtyards of 
almshouses. These belts are an outstanding type of public garden and in a 
large number of cities they are also legally listed sites. The Ubbo Emmius- 
singel is a tranquil, broad, slightly curving avenue, closed to through traffic, 
with rows of trees in the central plot and houses on both sides. Roughly 
half way along it the series of villas is interrupted on the south side by the 
Zwaaikom with the boathouses of the De Hunze rowing club. 

Has Alexander Mendinis museum that was opened in 1994 actually 
harmed the historical value of this area of the city? Let us say that its char- 
acter has been distinctly altered. Some people are enthusiastic about the 
changes, while others see them in a negative light. The only thing we can 
be sure of is that if nothing had been done there, there wouldn't have been 
any problem either. With the question of whether new developments are 
permissible in a valuable historical area, social considerations often play a 
key role — housing or job opportunities, for instance. Furthermore cultural 
interests, including historical beauty, usually have to make way for serious 
social or economic interests. One may deplore this, but society has lit- 
tle choice but to make the most of its limited space. In the matter of the 
new site for the Groningen museum, there was no conflict between serious 
social and economic interests and cultural concerns; what was involved 
rather was a battle between the arts. This is one of the curious features of 
this question. It was a battle between modern art and art of former times, 
between an exhibition space for modern work and a nineteenth-century 
monument of urban planning. According to the city council's brochure 
about the new development, the exhibitions building was intended to give 
extra dynamism to the city’s image, to have international appeal and thus 
have a favourable influence on the ‘consumerist spending patterns of visi- 
tors. Indeed the museum is a major public attraction. The key question 
remains however of whether the layout of a public attraction on the south- 
ern city canal is of such great social interest, that other concerns such as the 
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historical value of the site should be subordinated to it. The calm of this 
belt is now broken with more traffic and the inevitable swarms of visitors. 
A city centre with cafés and café terraces can cope with this extra business, 
but this is hardly the case with a green belt round a city. This belt remains a 
barrier between the historical city and the busy station area. The creation of 
an island in the Zwaaikom linked by a bridge to the station area has caused 
a partial breach in this historically evolved barrier, with the station area ac- 
tivity spilling over in the direction of the belt. The Raad van State thought 
otherwise, declaring in its order on 5 February 1992 that ‘between the north 
and south banks there is no existing urban relation that might persuade one 
to preserve the present situation. Furthermore the Zwaaikom is not such a 
valuable historical element that altering its function is unacceptable. While 
one can grant the appellants the fact that developing the Zwaaikom results 
in a basic alteration in the urban image, this does not in our view mean 
that the character of the canal belt as seen from the Ubbo Emmiussingel is 
damaged.' The Raad van State did not say what the basis was for this ver- 
dict, but it was presumably prompted by the reports from central and local 
government departments. If this assumption is correct, then the Raad van 
State takes it for granted that what it calls "Our Minister of Culture’ and 
his civil servants have a monopoly on the truth. That this is not always the 
case is something the Raad van State knows full well and it is not impos- 
sible that in this particular case it came to a mistaken conclusion. It should 
have decided whose interests would be harmed if the museum had not been 
built here and it should have accepted the historic importance of the spot 
as a fact. The Raad van State did neither of these things. The conflict, as 
said above, was one between two notions of protection of the arts. They 
exceeded their brief in choosing sides here — art is not something for judges 
to decide. The museum was a present from its sponsors, the Gasunie, and 
that was that. For the sake of a gift a historical townscape was ruined. 

The project received a great deal of backing from architects and plan- 
ners. They advocated the urbanization of open suburban areas because, 
as they saw it, urban developments outside the old canals bad reduced 
the nineteenth-century belts to a sort of green belt. The southern canal in 
Groningen, according to the architect Giorgio Grassi and the architectural 
historian Ed Taverne ‘have largely lost their architectural value in the sense 
of serving as urban borders, as elements of colour and transparency (De 
Architect, May 1988). They advocated that an island be created in the wa- 
ter to improve the isolated position of the station with regard to the city, 
by building a new route between station and city centre. As a new urban 
square, the island would be able to combine the now scattered elements of 
the city in a single composition. 

Green belts with wide canals are part of the landscape of Dutch cit- 
ies. You come to expect them girdling old city centres just as you do a 
medieval church, a market square and a town hall. Elements like this have 
lodged themselves in our minds as symbols. Old trees lining these canals 
mean more than what is meant today by ‘green belts’. The canals round 
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these belts are not empty stretches of water; in their proportions and in the 
course they take they remind us of their former defensive function. Open 
spaces like these, moreover, are still valuable as green buffer zones between 
the densely populated city centre and the nineteenth-century urban expan- 
sion areas or, as in Groningen, modern housing estates. It would perhaps 
have been more sensible in embarking on this 'intensification' policy to 
have made an exception for these silent canals. Why do all urban areas have 
to be ‘intensified’? Are planners afraid of the void? 


An American Waterfront in Amsterdam 


To begin with, it was a first-class planning blunder to build the Central Sta- 
tion on Amsterdam's waterfront. Not that Pierre Cuyperss building itself 
was a mistake, but this marvellous railway palace ought to have been built 
elsewhere. The only reason offered in defence of the site is that it allowed 
the Damrak to preserve its function as an approach road to the city — a 
pretty feeble defence because it is obvious that the Damrak could have kept 
its original beauty even if the open waterfront had been saved. In the com- 
memorative volume (1940) of the Genootschap Amstelodamum, an Amster- 
dam historical society, D. Kouwenaar wrote: “The cruellest blow that could 
have been delivered to Amsterdam's own special beauty was the building 
of the Central Station that was opened in 1889, by which the former port 
city is no longer, in Vondel’s famous phrase, “superbly open both on the 
Amstel and the IJ”. Like a boom, like a barrier, Dr. Cuypers’s edifice that 
in itself is impressive enough with its 300 metres long roof and its railway 
embankment at both ends lies athwart the old waterfront. Now, half a cen- 
tury later, it seems almost incomprehensible how it could have possessed 
people, how they could have been so blind to the dreadful consequences 
for the beauty of the city. It was an error, a crime in an aesthetic sense, no 
less dreadful for instance than if one were to do something similar in the 
Lagoon that Venice fronts on, the city that in so many respects reminds one 
of Amsterdam....' Kouwenaar added that it was the national government in 
The Hague that had imposed this solution on Amsterdam. What he failed 
to mention, but that we know now due to a study of the station square by 
Lydia Lansink, is that the original intention was to build a wide Parisian 
boulevard in front of the station. Various impressive designs were made, 
but none were carried out." After Berlages Stock Exchange building was 
put up in 1903, these plans vanished into thin air. If the boulevard had been 
built, the Damrak would perhaps not be the sorry sight it is today. 

If Amsterdam hadn't had a lucky escape, the first mistake would have 
been followed about a century later by a second — the development of an 
American-style waterfront along the IJ. This project was developed in the 
decade between 1980 and 1990, but failed eventually because, after a while, 
investors ceased to believe in its financial viability. It was not because it 
wasnt up to scratch in terms of city planning that the project failed; on the 
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contrary, it had enthusiastic support from leading architects and adminis- 
trators. Here and there doubts were voiced about the feasibility of a con- 
struction project comparable in scope with the digging of the seventeenth- 
century ring of canals. One of those sceptics was Herman Selier, who raised 
the question in the professional journal De Architect of 1991 of whether 
the whole project wasnt a mirage. In this connection, the sociologist A.C. 
Zijderveld even spoke of ‘megalomania (Het Parool, 16 May 1990). 

But everyone is agreed that the area fronting on the IJ is seriously ne- 
glected and must be refurbished. It consists of some windswept landing 
stages, ill-defined business terrains with plenty of scrap metal, empty sunless 
quaysides that no respectable person has any business visiting. The plan- 
ning area is a run-down, messy piece of city periphery. To the east of the 
station a concrete traffic artery soars upwards past the nineteenth-century 
houses on the Ruyterkade. If you imagine the waterfront without this busy 
artery, you can easily think up all kinds of brilliant possibilities for laying 
out a very wide tree-lined promenade with views of the IJ. You could even 
dream that the little beach, known as Klein Zantvoort which stood here 
until the 1950s might be restored. Even with a policymaker who had an 
eye for the future and some sense of what people want in terms of modern 
entertainment, a proposal like this still wouldn't stand a ghost of a chance. 
What is more, he wouldn't even dare propose a similar land usage to any 
investor. So instead all that was proposed for the waterfront was expen- 
sive high-rise developments and, according to the Nota van uitgangspunten 
voor de IJ-oevers (the IJ bank memorandum) of January 1990, the chaotic 
network of roads was to remain intact, 'in broad lines in keeping with the 
present situation’. The larger part of this planning area extends west of the 
station, where the railway curves off in another direction. What we see here 
is a peculiarly chaotic landscape, with a solitary building of historic interest 
here and there, such as the gigantic grain warehouse on the Houthaven, 
a design of J.F. Klinkhamer of 1898, a maritime cathedral of brick with 
clerestories and a tower over the crossing. Just in front of the warehouse to 
the right is the Stenenhoofd, a wide roughly two-hundred metre long grass- 
covered pier that sticks out at an angle into the IJ. This breakwater gives 
one a splendid view across the IJ and, behind one, towards the city, over the 
Westerdok and towards the historic houses on the Zandhoek. 

In the surroundings of the Barentszplein the historical city is still close 
at hand. There on the water, you feel the city centre at your back. That 
changes, however, as you go further west. That's where the biggest sur- 
prises await you, because more or less no one bothers to visit the terrain 
between the Tasmanstraat and the IJ today. It is a neglected corner, a maze 
of dead-end streets squeezed between the Nieuwe Houthaven and the Min- 
ervahaven. There are a few business offices and sheds. Then you suddenly 
emerge in a wilderness of scrub and muddy paths with old caravans and 
disused buses that have been converted into primitive homes. But however 
primitive this neighbourhood may be, the spot is truly beautiful. It lies 
on the water and you have a superb view of the shipyards on the far side 
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of the IJ. The city is far off now and a rural tranquillity prevails. The last 
quayside, the Danzigerkade, branches out from this terrain; at its far end a 
derelict Russian ship was gleaming in the sun when I was there. Due to its 
unique situation, this forgotten area forms the ultimate planners dream, 
especially when it gets better connections with the city centre. According to 
the council memorandum, the terrain will be ‘restructured and through the 
functions to be developed there it will, in combination with the inner city, 
form a centre of great value for housing and shopping for all the residents 
of Amsterdam and visitors from outside’. The planners wanted to integrate 
the banks of the IJ with the main body of the city by improving connec- 
tions with the historical centre. In this way the populace will be able to 
profit from the 'open expanses of the IJ, with its low horizon and sweeping 
panoramas. 

The memorandum began promisingly but the design drawings imme- 
diately put an end to any optimism; all you saw was a series of towers vary- 
ing from fifty-five to a hundred metres high with a twenty-five-metre-high 
long wall of low-rise buildings between them. To the east of the station a 
tower was to be built while on the west side there would be two more tow- 
ers (with a maximum height of seventy-five metres), while on the Barent- 
szplein a hundred-metre-high tower was to be erected. In the direction of 
the city, two more fifty-five-metre-high towers were planned on both sides 
of the station. The actual front would consist of the twenty-five metre high 
strip of new development of which one got a foretaste in the Chamber of 
Commerce building with its reflecting façade that was delivered in 1990. 

Why did the project fail? Apparently investors backed out. More im- 
portantly one should ask why Amsterdam's planners were so enthusiastic 
about it in the first place. They were probably obsessed with the spectacular 
explosions of high-rise developments in the old dockland areas of Hong 
Kong or in American ports. Those cities had selected the model preferred 
in Amsterdam, namely that of an impressive waterfront with a big-city 
appeal. In this connection the City Council came up with expressions like 
‘top locations’, ‘international appeal’ and ‘high-quality surroundings’. In its 
broad lines the plan for the IJ waterfront seems to be based on American or 
Asian examples. Why didn’t the people concerned take a long look at the 
history of the area itself before focusing on all kinds of waterfronts from 
different continents? There is no indication in the memorandum of the 
history of the Amsterdam docks having played any role in this master plan. 
Weren't there enough clues in this history for new designs? One gets the 
impression that Amsterdam planners were only interested in money, and 
given investors’ lack of interest, they were clearly mistaken even in that. 
The plan was apparently meant to give the city a financial injection, based 
on the assumption that you cant do that with modest small-scale volumes, 
a few cycle paths and plenty of green areas. 

Similar projects in other cities have been commercially successful — one 
example is the Inner Harbor in Baltimore that has attractions such as a 
yachting marina, a maritime museum, a science museum, an aquarium, a 


historical ship, an exhibition building, a party centre, an amusement arcade 
and various hotels. In 1986, 7.5 million tourists visited the Inner Harbor; 
between them they spent 650 million dollars. Money! Isn't that what Am- 
sterdam was looking for? Would the city centre residents have welcomed 
all that excitement? While the question seems to me a perfectly reasonable 
one, the memorandum did not discuss it at all. For children and business- 
men the plans appear to have been very attractive, given the prospect of 
new attractions and the investments in prime sites; the residents of the 
city centre thought differently. They would not have gained any additional 
ordinary urban space; all they would have got from it would be a range of 
aquatic activities, mainly interesting for day trippers. 

The historical city of Amsterdam is an artwork in itself and in 1989 it 
was declared a listed urban area. For this reason, the Amsterdam advisory 
conservation body, the Raad voor de Monumentenzorg, was consulted about 
the proposed development. With regard to the planned high-rise activities 
on the banks of the IJ, it declared that, ‘a scaled-up perspective in front of 
the old urban silhouette in the form of a series of higher buildings (low 
in the centre and increasing in height towards the outer suburbs) fits in 
with the evolution of scale that the urban image has undergone over the 
centuries.' In its report dated October 1989, it behaved as though the city 
has become higher with each new historical development. This is a serious 
exaggeration, not to say misleading. Apart from the Central Station, a few 
churches, some warehouse buildings and the Port Authority building, the 
urban silhouette on the sides of the IJ has hardly changed until now. This is 
a very exceptional circumstance for a city of this size and one should treat it 
with great respect. But the Raad is also keen to show that it is willing to go 
with the times and its members were of course afraid of being thought of as 
nostalgic heritage campaigners. That is why they exaggerated so grossly and 
behaved as though it was a logical conclusion that a decision, once taken, 
was unalterable. Did its members think that their only task was to identify 
developments, no matter what their nature and then lend them their sup- 
port? In 1990, the supervisor of the IJ bank project, Tjeerd Dijkstra, stated 
that ‘increased scale and high-rise developments in the vicinity of historical 
city centres’ ought not to be rejected because ‘new developments and new 
cultural impulses cannot automatically be excluded’. 

But why do new developments and cultural incentives have to take 
the form of high-rise tower blocks? Why not put up low-rise buildings or 
something else altogether? Maybe because large-scale buildings and tower 
blocks are symbols of modern power, signs that are recognized by everyone 
because they refer to huge metropolises like New York and Hong Kong. 
Furthermore, tower blocks are very suitable for creating an urban axis. With 
these huge volumes, a strip of some kilometres can be combined in a single 
composition. The principal planner of the project, Gert Urhahn, attached 
great importance to this ‘total composition’ which, he wrote, ‘is very care- 
fully calibrated ...from the city, to provide the sightlines from the histori- 
cal centre with the spatial excitement that is inherent in our experience of 
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Amsterdam’. A composition like this seen from the IJ can of course have a 
certain big-city atmosphere, but seen from the city centre the new, high-rise 
flats would dwarf the existing historical towers. The spire of the Oude Kerk, 
for instance, would no longer look tall then and would therefore become a 
bit ridiculous, like a toy-sized tower in the model city Madurodam in The 
Hague. Urhahn’s composition may well have its own value as a stage set 
symbolizing a metropolis, but it conflicts both with the old city's scale and 
the character of the docklands area. This area is a typical rough-and-ready 
urban peripheral area. From the city, one can sometimes see the open water, 
but above all, you feel its presence. The transition from the city to the water 
is intriguing — the formal layout of canals changes here into long open quays 
and, instead of canal houses, one comes across randomly placed dockland 
buildings, so that the city seems to dissolve into more chaotic structures. It 
is this scene that Jacob Olie photographed in 1861 — the transition from the 
Korte Prinsengracht to the Westerdok, laid out in 1834. In the photo, one 
sees that the brick houses are replaced by lower wooden dwellings and sheds 
with their fronts reflected in the calm inland waterway. The photographers 
viewpoint is outside the city, on a stretch of meadow, and he is looking back 
towards an urban phenomenon of deeply moving beauty — a city that for a 
moment reverts to its village origins as though it wishes to secure this image 
in its memory, before dissolving into the landscape. 

A city is incapable of thinking, the modern planner replies as he turns 
the city back to front, converting the informal rear into a monumental 
front — a waterfront of international status. In Urhahn's words, ‘a confron- 
tation is thus sought between the forms of the new and contemporary and 
those of the timeless and historical’. It all sounds very daring and combat- 
ive, as though the historical city is a ruthless enemy determined to resist 
the gigantic optimism of metropolitan builders. The battle they wage with 
the historical city is not entirely fair. Notwithstanding their lack of interest 
in the historic background of the planning area that verges on contempt 
(as said above, it was not once mentioned in the memorandum), their new 
developments do, in fact, benefit from the cultural and historic importance 
of the old city, because it was no coincidence that their prime location was 
situated not far from the centre of one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world and not in the satellite area of South-East Amsterdam. As far as I 
know, the planners haven't yet succeeded in erecting a city in that area that 
can hold a candle to any medieval town one cares to name. 


Packaged Modernism 


Saving energy is good environmental practice, and the Dutch Ministry 
of Finance provides grants for the insulation of new homes. According 
to Dyon Noy, however, writing in the house journal of the Nederlandse 
Maatschappij voor Energie en Milieu (Netherlands Society for Energy and 
the Environment), the Novem, there are some snags with this policy. Ap- 
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parently once every chink and crack has been filled in, one is faced in the 
long or short term with unexpected surprises, both practical and financial’. 
Previously, Noy tells us, peoples homes were ventilated in an ‘unasked-for’ 
manner via cracks and joints; but ‘in recent years a shift has occurred from 
unasked-for ventilation to a deliberate form’. Most people's ‘ventilation be- 
haviour leaves a lot to be desired. In practice it often happens that windows 
can no longer be opened and the mechanical air extraction system doesnt 
work properly or else it makes too much noise and so it is switched off, 
resulting in an unhealthy interior environment and a problem with damp. 

Apart from a great deal of misery with building performance features 
indoors, the insulating system also causes a great deal of visual nuisance 
on the outside, as testified, for instance, since 1991 on the Pelkwijk estate 
in Winterswijk and on the Kleine Driene estate in Hengelo. According to 
Irma Thijssen of the Novem, the Pelkwijk estate, built in 1970, was com- 
posed of ‘monotonous, grey building blocks’, but it is now split up into five 
parts, ‘each with its own identity due to the use of a variety of different 
claddings for the facade — light yellow brick combined with Western red 
cedar, red brick with blue Resoplan plates and stucco work with different 
coloured areas. Seeing people were leaving the estate like a sinking ship in 
1986, whereas there is now a waiting list for the homes, one might assume 
that the renovation has been a success. In the new design for the estate, im- 
plemented in consultation with the National Housing Council, one aspect 
should not perhaps be left unmentioned, even if it is possibly of subordi- 
nate importance in the eyes of the Novem and of the residents. It concerns 
the disappearance of the original design of the houses. The concrete houses 
of the Pelkwijk estate date from 1972, but were built according to Modern- 
ist principles — that is, they consisted of taut and functional simple forms 
in green surroundings. In the tradition of the Modern Movement that's 
all they were meant to be, and they were not made prettier than necessary. 
This severe purism has sometimes produced very acceptable homes, not 
particularly beautiful, but also not inappropriate, a neutral piece of equip- 
ment for living with large windows looking out on a green space. One can 
of course reject the compulsive sobriety of the Modernists as a backward- 
looking and unfriendly notion of design, but if you look at Pelkwijk today, 
you might think twice about jettisoning Modernist principles. How much 
more civilized and restrained were these houses built in 1972 compared 
with the childish sandpit-style architecture that has been put up in their 
place. The functionalist homes had no pretensions; all they consisted of was 
simple blocks with windows the width of the room. The cheerful shapes of 
the ‘energy-saving’ homes clash grossly with the surrounding green space; 
their tea cosies of American lumber crowning their façades make them look 
quite ridiculous. Less laughable but no less unpleasant was the result of the 
insulation programme on the Kleine Driene estate in Hengelo. The flats, 
designed in 1959 by the firm of Van den Broek and Bakema, may perhaps 
also not have been particularly beautiful, but at least they looked friendly 
with all that glass and those projecting balconies. Flats like this have been 
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40 Dwellings, Kleine Driene estate in Hengelo (1959) 


41 Kleine Driene estate with insulation (1990) 
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built everywhere in the Netherlands and we've become a bit used to them. 
We have in a sense accepted and even learned to admire them perhaps. 
Now that Modernism has finally become a little bit assimilated, it has to 
be packaged and wrapped up, because we are expected to save energy. The 
flats that were so full of sunlight and air were converted in 1991 into thermal 
bunkers with narrow fenestration slits and small square windows. Why did 
this renovation have to be so extreme? Wouldn't it have been sufficient to 
install double-glazing? There is nothing the Department for Conservation 
can do about this, as it cannot intervene outside a statutory term of fifty 
years. Now that time seems to go faster than it did fifty years ago, perhaps 
this term ought also to be shortened. Today in 2009, the modernism of the 
1960s belongs to antiquity. 


Prestige and Power 


It is not in the character of an organization to make public pronounce- 
ments about its own mistakes. This is why the policy memos of govern- 
ment departments are written in tones as cheerful as company publicity 
brochures. This is also true of the image the Department for Conservation 
has created for itself. The reality however is not always as rosy as it is de- 
picted. Not so long ago, the department had a reputation for being a group 
of eccentric nerds who only needed to see a medieval brick to be over the 
moon. I remember that the gifted architect Mart van Schijndel, who died 
much too young, regularly referred to the officials of the Department for 
Conservation as the ‘the medieval brick brigade’. Perhaps the exaggerated 
fixation on medieval walls was also a product of the social marginalizing 
of the sector. After the Second World War, during the Reconstruction pe- 
riod, the Department got all the money and room it needed to restore 
the national heritage — churches, castles, country houses and palaces. They 
were able to thrive in this socially forgotten corner that gave them the free- 
dom to develop an exotic, somewhat unworldly sort of activity. This is how 
the image of conservation was able to take on the traits of a caricature, as 
though the profession was solely concerned with trivialities such as roof 
trusses, the history of the Dutch roof tile, Frisian red-fired tiles, Brabant 
farmhouses, Protestant church silver and Gothic tracery. The practitioners 
of this sort of specialization became hugely knowledgeable about materials 
and techniques, but hardly realized that they were seen as hopelessly stuffy 
by the outside world. The chasm between these specialists and the modern 
architects and planners was unbridgeable. Engineers are worldly people, 
who have to deal constantly with both clients and officialdom. As a group, 
civil engineers are mainly at the service of progress, but that doesn't make 
them philistines and, within reason, they support the aims of the Depart- 
ment for Conservation. What does ‘within reason’ mean, however? 

In a speech at a meeting of the municipal Committee for Historic Build- 
ings in Maastricht in 1968, J. N.G.M.A. Viegen said that ‘in the present pol- 
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icy of conservation more importance is attached to the city as a whole than 
to individual monuments, something that in his view must not be allowed 
to lead to an obsession with preserving the old, because a monument may 
be an old piece of our cultural legacy, but it is not always an element that 
can be effortlessly included in our present-day pattern of life and work. It 
is of the greatest concern that those people who feel called to be active in a 
cultural or aesthetic discipline in order to attain as widespread a preserva- 
tion of historic buildings as possible should also reflect on the law of society, 
that where these buildings are incapable of coping with the current social 
and economic course of events, are no longer able, that is, to sustain any 
self-evident function, their preservation has become extremely question- 
able.™ In other words, something that no longer has any function should 
be pulled down. According to Viegen it is pointless and even antisocial to 
want to preserve something just because it is old or beautiful. Moreover 
there isn't any money to do so. Against the background of this completely 
rational and socially responsible viewpoint, it is easy to understand why for 
instance in the years that followed a large number of neo-Gothic churches 
that had suddenly become superfluous were demolished. Between 1967 and 
1976, for instance, the urban silhouette of Breda was drastically altered by 
the demolition of three Gothic Revival churches — the church of the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin of 1890, the cathedral of Saint Barbara of 1869 and the 
church of Saint Joseph of 1897.5 The financial argument, which Viegen 
incidentally did not mention, but which was frequently used by others, 
would seem at first sight to be a clinching one. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, it isn’t convincing at all, because if churches were protected by the His- 
toric Buildings Act and demolition was outlawed, their market value on the 
property market would decline accordingly. What was involved then was 
anything but a sensible financial government policy, but something quite 
different — the sale of valuable ground by the owners of these buildings. The 
authorities adhered to the belief that it was antisocial to list buildings when 
they were no longer profitable, and so they had them pulled down. Where 
once our skyline was composed of Gothic Revival buildings with their high 
spires, what we have now is shoddy-looking old-people's dwellings finished 
in pale beige brick or something else equally unpleasant. One gets the im- 
pression that many nineteenth-century churches could have been rescued 
without any great financial sacrifices. With a modest transitional loan from 
the government they could have provided for their own maintenance after 
a while, for instance by being rented out as office space as has occurred in 
the Gothic Revival church of the Immaculate Conception, known as the 
Posthoorn church, on the Haarlemmerstraat in Amsterdam. 

The destruction of a large number of neo-Gothic churches is probably 
not explained by the poverty of either Church or State; rather, it was due 
to a belief that the preservation of historic buildings is of secondary impor- 
tance to the advancement of the economy, with the exception of the most 
important monuments. Nineteenth-century buildings were not held in 
such high esteem at that time. The economic argument also has no founda- 
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tion because it implies that the free development of the built environment 
could be impeded by the imposition of certain, not even particularly se- 
vere, restrictions concerning not much more than one per cent of the total 
building stock. Finally, the functional argument is also not very convinc- 
ing, because a decade later when a large number of industrial monuments 
were made superfluous, the Department for Conservation, unwilling to be 
caught off guard yet again, conducted a fairly successful campaign to have 
these factory buildings given new allocations. The image of the Depart- 
ment improved as a result, as it showed itself willing to give a new function 
to premises that had been served notice. Extremely important too was the 
fact that it provided architects with a completely new field of activity. In 
this field, architects and conservationists have become allies. In June 2002, 
it was announced that the famous Swiss architect Peter Zumthor had been 
awarded the contract to convert the Flour Mill building on the Zijlsingel 
in Leiden. This immense group of industrial buildings from the last years 
of the nineteenth century was given a number of new functions and the 
contract fell to someone from the European architectural vanguard, indi- 
cating how the conversion of old factories has suddenly become a prestig- 
ious activity. In the reallocation of the nineteenth-century gasometers in 
Vienna that had become obsolete, the internationally renowned Parisian 
architect, Jean Nouvel, was even involved. He transformed one of them 
into a glass cathedral and shortly after it was opened in 2002, this project 
was celebrated worldwide. 

Activities like this have given conservation a totally different reputa- 
tion than it previously had in the days of Mr. Viegen. This change in im- 
age, however, was only noticed by those directly affected. Presumably, most 
contemporary architects still share Mr. Viegens attitude — or, for that mat- 
ter, that of J.J.J. van de Venne and L.J. Hartog. In 1969, during a workshop 
organized by the Royal Institute of Dutch Architects on the subject of ‘the 
quality of life of the city centre’, the latter argued that in ‘a planning policy 
concerned with creating a synthesis between the old and the new, there 
cannot be any place for an over-anxious concern with our monumental 
heritage. The preservation of a monument can only therefore be justified, 
provided its individual value is indisputable, vital social and economic de- 
velopments and traffic circulation form no obstacle and that it offers the 
possibility of a vital function in present conditions'.'* 

Most readers will have difficulty imagining what these gentlemen could 
possibly have meant by ‘a vital function in present conditions’. I suppose 
myself that they must have meant that all the spatial requirements of the 
business and commercial world had first to be properly met and only then 
was it the turn of so incidental and bothersome a detail as the conservation 
of historical buildings. They of course avoided stating this philistine con- 
cept in so many words, resorting instead to learned terms such as "synthesis 
and 'evolution'. This, however, is more or less the gist of what they were 
saying. 

This condescending notion of the role of conservation has left deep 
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scars in the body of the historical city and there is no lack of examples to 
demonstrate it. I will confine myself here however to one typical case, the 
multiple commission for a new town hall in Deventer in 1966. The de- 
signs and the jury report were published in 1969 in the Bouwkundig Week- 
blad. The construction of this new town hall necessitated the demolition 
of many of the historical buildings on the Grote Kerkhof; what was truly 
striking was that this demolition was presented by the advisory committee 
consisting of H. Brouwer, A. van Kranendonk and C. Nap as something 
exemplary. They awarded the commission to the design of Aldo van Eyck. 
They particularly admired the way he 'succeeded in taking the principle of 
the structure of the historic city a step further’, so that ‘the new town hall 
would not conflict with the historic city, but rather complete it. The panel 
concluded by saying, “This is of great significance for Deventer, because 
its old city centre is still of such quality that it will be able to fulfil an im- 
portant urban function for at least another hundred years, provided that 
this core is not encroached upon by new buildings with a totally different 
atmosphere, structure or scale.’ It is clear from this report that Aldo van 
Eyck’s design was seen as a welcome addition to the historic city. It would 
complete the city and putting up any other new buildings based on a differ- 
ent principle would only detract from the architectural quality of Aldo van 
Eyck’s work. This statement must have sounded somewhat illogical in the 
ears of the Department for Conservation — how, after all, can the demoli- 
tion of a part of the historical city ever be seen as not doing damage to the 
historically evolved urban structure, whether or not the new development 
had any quality? For that matter, to judge by the concept plan, it did not 
have much to recommend it, consisting as it did of long narrow building 
shapes with several series of small windows. The whole complex looks like 
a boring office monster, even though the volumes are staggered and are pro- 
vided with continuous roof hips. In the press, Aldo van Eyck’s design was 
lauded. In the weekly De Tijd (6 March 1968) Aldo van Eyck was quoted 
as having said that he thought that the Grote Kerkhof was ‘a completely 
perfect structure’ and that ‘you shouldn't alter anything in it’. The reporters 
comment was that, Aldo van Eyck has kept his word. On the side of the 
square where a block of houses largely had to make way for the new devel- 
opment, his plan consists of a simple, low front that is modestly recessed 
next to the massive monumental facade of the old town hall.’ The reporter 
was thus of the opinion that the demolition of the old houses could not be 
called an essential alteration of this ‘completely perfect structure’ and that 
the word ‘modest’ could be applied in connection with the immense office 
block. 

However that may be, the Department for Conservation was in fact 
consulted here; its offering consisted of a very brief text on the historical 
importance of the interior spaces of Jacob Romans old town hall of 1695. It 
made no mention, however, of the demolition of the houses on the Grote 
Kerkhof, thus confirming the image people had of the department — that 
it consisted of a group of specialists solely interested in historic joisting 
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and beautiful wood carving. To add insult to injury, moreover, the jury 
included in its report the fact that ‘the suggestions’ of the Department for 
Conservation were not binding and that 'they should not be seen as an ob- 
ligatory part of the schedule of requirements.’ If it still wasnt clear which 
way the wind was blowing, the little word ‘not’ was printed in bold. It was 
obvious where power lay at that time. The sole function of the Department 
for Conservation seemed to be to provide some information about a few 
beautiful rooms. Luckily, the plan wasn't carried out. 
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The Revival Styles and Time Regained 
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The Hatred of the Revival Styles 


The unkindest cut that hatred can deliver is ridicule. Once a thing has been 
made laughable, it has little chance of reappraisal. Something that has only 
ever been hated does, in a sense, still enjoy a reputation. A baron strong- 
hold induces fear, but the fake castle of some nineteenth-century dandy 
makes one giggle. Even a dignified neo-Classical exterior can be made a 
laughing stock for good, with just a few well-chosen words. The historian 
Gerard Brom was a master in this art. Neo-Classicism, which he liked to 
label a ‘public works style, was nothing more than ‘a plaster-cast nincom- 
poop ... a derivative, contrived, imitation beauty made up of hearsay, a 
corpse wrapped in the winding-sheet of a frigid doctrine ... a mannerism 
that had degenerated into a Punch-and-Judy show, determined at all cost to 
salvage some vestige of a Greek temple'. Brom was in no doubt that these 
empty forms of neo-Classicism were thoroughly ideological, because the 
facade of an antique temple was a symbol of Catholic emancipation. The 
dignity that the Catholics had entirely lost under the Republic could only 
be recovered during the monarchy by dressing up in the outward trappings 
of the prevailing power: ‘where a wooden sham of three sorts of Greek col- 
umn were tacked on top of each other, the despised Papist felt accepted by 
civilization at last’. 

Brom hadn't a good word to say about the Gothic Revival either, except 
that the rediscovery of Gothic architecture was initially an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and a new way of buttressing up Catholic identity. 
The pointed arch became a symbol of a mysterious sanctity and ‘on purely 
incidental grounds’ it acquired ‘its inviolably sacred character, something 
that it never had in the Middle Ages; and so this arch became both badge 
and trophy, the pinnacle of Catholic emancipation quite by chance.’ In 
the long run, however, the Gothic Revival rigidified and turned into a joy- 
less piece of imitation. It became 'an obsolete language that the Catholics 
clung to ‘in order not to become carried away by dangerous novelties’. 
Brom devotes endless pages to the pettiness of the Gothic Revival; he tells 
how desperately dull it was, how formal and academic, how it lacked soul 
and character and was dead as a corpse, ‘or perhaps a catafalque’.' 
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The contempt for the Revival styles didn't remain confined to the pages 
of history. In the twentieth century, action took over from words. An un- 
believable amount of architecture was demolished and by no means al- 
ways because the buildings concerned had deteriorated beyond repair. For 
instance, after 1945 entire districts in Berlin dating from the Gründerzeit 
period (the foundation period, just after German unification), were pulled 
down because nobody cared for this style any more. In Paris, too, entire 
nineteenth-century neighbourhoods continued to be demolished until well 
into the 1980s.” 

The chorus of denunciation of the Revival styles reached a climax 
around 1900, but it had already had a long prehistory. There were people 
who complained at the outset of the nineteenth century that their age, 
in contrast with every other period, lacked its own architectural style. In 
1837, the situation had become so hopeless that the editorial board of the 
Allgemeine Bauzeitung pleaded with its readers to put an end to the slavish 
imitation of former styles. “We live’, the same board declared some years 
later, ‘in the present, not in the past, and architecture should observe this 
rule more than the other arts; it should show respect for works from the 
past, but it shouldn't try and breathe new life into them.’ Similar thoughts 
were also proclaimed by the Kunstblatt. ‘It is high time’, the editors wrote 
in 1847, ‘for the slavish craze for copying to be exposed for what it is.’ A 
well-known architectural critic, R. Wiegmann, poked fun at the ‘Masken- 
und Scheinarchitektur’ in 1842, and in 1850 even a respectable professional 
journal like the Allgemeine Bauzeitung felt free enough to publish a tirade 
against the architects Charles Barry and A.W.N. Pugin, for making a “Zuck- 
erbackwerk’ of their design for the new parliament building in London 
with a ‘Überfluss von unbedeutenden kleinen Ornamenten’ (an excess of 
irrelevant small ornaments) 

In France, too, the war of styles sometimes almost reached the propor- 
tions of a real war. Eugène Viollet-le-Duc’s denunciation of the secretary of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, D. Raoul Rochette, in 1846 was indicative 
of the enormous gulf between the established order of the Académie and 
the recalcitrant innovators with their rationalist rhetoric. In 1846, Raoul 
Rochette replied on behalf of the Académie to the question of whether 
architectural training should also concern itself with the Gothic style. The 
question arose because a number of people had argued that Gothic was the 
proper style for building churches. Rochette argued that it was nonsensical 
to apply a style of architecture from the thirteenth century to an age that 
was in every sense different. ‘Has any people’, he asked, ‘ever completely 
broken with its own age and with the future to return to its past?’ The 
Académie, he went on, does not expect that humanity will rebel ‘contre la 
nature des choses’. It (the Académie) should therefore comply with tradi- 
tional Classicism and leave the Gothic style to rest in peace as a dead art 
form. 

Viollet-le-Duc's response was scathing. Why, he argued, should France 
imitate the Italian Renaissance, when the Gothic style was the national 
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artistic style? Why does the Académie reject an art that has achieved its 
highest degree of perfection in France? 'Is it perhaps that those people who 
have worked so hard to bring this art form to perfection were not members 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts?’ he asked. He kindly informed the gentle- 
men of the Académie about the principles of architecture. While tearing 
them to shreds, however, he ignored Rochette' question. Instead he issued 
a plea for the pure principles of the Gothic style.* 

The issue of historicist imitations was initially only raised in progressive 
circles. It formed part of the modern revolt against ‘bourgeois’ art, the art of 
‘easy gratification and light entertainment’ The criticism of everything the 
Romantics called 'disingenuous trappings’ intensified as the Revival styles 
gained ground. These styles were rejected, however, not only because they 
were disingenuous, but because people associated them with industrially 
manufactured products, the outward form of which was geared to the taste 
of the newly wealthy bourgeoisie. And no social class has had as much 
abuse heaped on it as that of the nouveaux riches, because it tried to imitate 
the aristocracy with cheap factory-made imitations. It was this hatred of 
the superficial world of the middle class combined with the fear of the mass 
culture of the industrial cities that put weapons in the hands of critics like 
William Morris, Emile Zola and Gottfried Semper. Some Revival styles 
were also politically suspect, because they struck a chord with conservatives 
and all those who felt nostalgia for the hierarchical society of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The conservatives claimed that the social order was being under- 
mined by the movement for parliamentary democracy, with its demands 
for a constitution, universal suffrage and freedom of speech. The Gothic 
Revival was the symbolic backdrop for this nostalgia for a medieval epoch 
where harmony reigned and class struggle was unheard of. The designs of 
Gothic Revival architects such as A.W.N. Pugin, August Reichensperger 
and Jean-Baptiste Bethune kept people's hopes for a return of the ancien 
régime alive.‘ 

Apart from the fear of social chaos and anarchy, people's dissatisfac- 
tion with the absence of an architectural style proper to their own age also 
played a role. Complaints on this subject recurred throughout the century 
and were probably to be accounted for by the breakdown in self-confidence 
that came in the wake of Romanticism with all its artistic liberties. It was 
one thing for an artist to defy academic traditions, but the world outside 
the academy lacked order and people felt correspondingly threatened. Fur- 
thermore, industry had taken over part of the market that was formerly the 
domain of the traditional arts and crafts. A spectre was abroad in society 
and this provoked jeremiads about the decay of culture. 

This confusion of styles was also savaged by the historians of architecture. 
In his Z//ustrated Handbook of Architecture of 1855, the famous nineteenth- 
century architectural historian James Fergusson mercilessly condemned all 
Revival styles because art is the expression of a specific age and because the 
past could not be recalled. Another even more celebrated authority in this 
field, Eugène Viollet-le-Duc, wrote in his tenth Entretien (1863) that the 
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imitation historical buildings of his age ‘look like bodies that have been 
robbed of their souls, remnants of a vanished civilization, a language that 
nobody understands anymore, not even the people who deploy it. … The 
arts are sick, and architecture is dying in the heart of prosperity. Viollet-le- 
Duc set his hopes on a new architecture in which truth was to be the basic 
principle. Aesthetic questions such as symmetry and outward forms were 
only ‘conditions secondaires .* 

These ideas were to lay the foundations for the Modern Movement and 
faith in their universal validity would later lead to the moralistic rejection 
of the Revival styles by the Modernists. The Revival styles — with the excep- 
tion, however, of the rationalist Gothic Revival — were in their view the ex- 
pression of a degenerate century. The historians of the period adopted the 
Modernist viewpoint uncritically. A crude example is Klaus Dóhmer's 1976 
study of nineteenth-century architectural theory, in which he denounced 
the Revival styles, in keeping with the tradition of Romantic and Modern- 
ist artists before him. Even after 1848, Dóhmer wrote, the art of the middle 
classes remained cut off from the ‘fundamental terrain of social reality’. By 
this he meant that the bourgeoisie, in attaining economic welfare, had aban- 
doned itself to empty pomp and had no time for the social conflicts result- 
ing from the growth of the new industrial proletarian class. This is the same 
reality that William Morris had railed against a hundred years before. As 
late as 1976, Dóhmer could still take offence at what he saw as a superficial 
historicizing aesthetic and blame the emerging bourgeoisie for the decay of 
art. With its ‘Protestant work ethic and fetishizing of the profit motive’, he 
wrote, it treated art as a "luxury article'. The historicizing styles in his view 
were typical of the false consciousness of the nineteenth century. 


Appearances Unmasked 


The unmasking of the Revival styles, exposing them as the pseudo-archi- 
tecture of a dishonest and decadent century, was an article of faith for tra- 
ditionalists as well as Modernists. In combination, this contempt was so 
universal that in professional circles Revival styles were taken about as seri- 
ously as fairground attractions. It was only in the 1970s that art historians 
began to show an interest in them, but almost nobody yet dared claim that 
they might even be beautiful.’ 

Kenneth Clark thought that the neo-Gothic style was simply ghastly 
and wrote a book on the subject in 1928, The Gothic Revival. In his intro- 
duction he gave it short shrift. ‘It produced so little on which our eyes can 
rest without pain.' Scholarly concern with the Revival styles was just about 
acceptable, but to praise them was beyond the pale. It was bon ton to con- 
demn the nineteenth century, and that was that. Anyone writing about the 
origins of modern art usually began with a short description of the appall- 
ing taste of this period. Hans Curjel, the editor of a volume of articles by 
Henry van de Velde, started his introduction by saying that this artist was 
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the first to raise his voice against the ‘abuse of styles from the past’ This 
was in 1955, when the contempt for the Revival styles was still universal. 

With the Modernists the onslaught became positively bellicose. They 
based their art on the rejection of the nineteenth-century bourgeois mental- 
ity that they saw as leading to an absolute nadir in the history of the arts. In 
1921, the architect J.J.P. Oud wrote that the history of architecture showed 
that the addition of decoration and ornament ‘was an obstacle to achieving 
a pure form of architecture until our time." He went on to explain that it 
was only with the Modern Movement that architecture was able to attain 
the purity it had lacked, because until then, people had failed to understand 
that ornament was an expression of artistic impotence. What Oud meant 
to say was that the human species had walked in artistic darkness since 
primeval times and that only now with the arrival of Modernism had the 
light of truth finally prevailed. However nonsensical this train of thought 
may have been, it does display a refreshing self-confidence after an age of 
uncertainty about architecture future. The Modernists looked back at the 
nineteenth century as an age that could not make up its mind which style to 
adopt — hence the decadent masquerade of Revival styles. In previous ages, 
too, people had sinned against purity, especially in the Baroque period and 
the age of Rococo that had degenerated into the voluptuous. In the Mod- 
ernists eyes, however, the prize for banality had to go to the Revival styles. 
According to Walter Gropius, the director of the Bauhaus in Weimar, the 
origin of all this aesthetic ghastliness lay in the training of architects, who 
were bombarded with notions about art history and aesthetics. This was 
nonsense in his view, because ‘aesthetics has nothing to do with art." 

C.N. van Goor, reviewing the seminal work Um 1800 by Paul Mebes in 
the Bouwkundig Weekblad of 1908, blamed the ugliness he saw everywhere 
on the abolition of the guilds. “The complete break’, he wrote, ‘with the tra- 
ditional manner of building at the beginning of the nineteenth century has 
exacted a heavy toll. After a period of absolute impotence, an indecorous 
pursuit of every possible previous architectural style has begun and this has 
lasted until our own day.’ According to him, the abolition of the guilds in 
1795 left the field open to cheapjacks and shoddy workmen. Henceforth, 
clever manufacturers could fob off machine-made imitations of craftsman- 
ship to the rising bourgeoisie, who thought they could get something beau- 
tiful for less money. According to Paul Mebes, the only remedy was a return 
to architectural traditions prior to 1800. Van Goor agreed, arguing that the 
old traditions were essential for cultural continuity. The Revival styles, by 
contrast, testified to 'a complete lack of a healthy artistic feeling in general 
and of any public art in particular.” 

The decline in architecture was denounced at the start of the twentieth 
century just as it had been in the nineteenth. In the early 1900s, modern art 
had yet to conquer the world, but it had, however, already begun to have an 
impact, with figures such as Bruno Taut. In the journal Frühlicht (1920) he 
declared war on the “Wichtigtuerei’, or self-importance, of the ‘Grabstein- 
und Friedhofsfassaden’ (gravestone and churchyard façades) of the Revival 
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styles: ‘zerschmeisst die Muschelkalksteinsäulen in Dorisch, Jonisch und 
Korinthisch, zertrümmert die Puppenwitze ! Runter mit der “Vornehm- 
heit" der Sandsteine und Spiegelscheiben, in Scherben der Marmor- und 
Edelholzkram, auf der Müllhaufen mit den Plunder! (destroy the lime- 
stone columns, Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, annihilate the foolery! Down 
with the ‘pretensions’ of the sandstone and window panes, break to pieces 
the marble and wooden lumber. To the dunghill with all this rubbish!). In 
sentences like these he vented his rage on the bourgeois Renaissance Revival 
productions of the Gründerzeit.” 

The Dutch architect Jan Gratama was anything but a fanatical Modern- 
ist, but his scorn for the Revival styles was no less virulent for that. In 1916, 
he praised H.P. Berlage for having brought the curtains down on this life- 
less masquerade with his introduction of a new realism. This meant that ‘all 
pseudo-architecture, all pointless ornament, the whole mess of distorted, 
beautiful historical motifs, pointless turrets and balconies, surrogate mate- 
rials, cement and zinc decorations, all those prettified but empty interiors 
in polished copper and plush were seen for what they were, a totally bour- 
geois degeneration of what architecture really is'.5 

The civil engineer and Delft Technical University professor, J.G. Wat- 
tjes, didnt belong to the Modernist avant-garde either, but he too regarded 
it as beyond dispute that the "nineteenth century, that has been so excep- 
tionally fruitful in the sciences, had hardly done anything for architecture’. 
He argued that the blame lay mainly in the imitation of the outward fea- 
tures of historical architecture: ‘the works carried out in a Revival style of 
this sort thus lack not only the charm of the style imitated, but also any 
artistic value of their own, due to the disparity between their essence and 
the randomly chosen outward form'.'* 

In the end, the wave of abhorrence carried all before it, so that finally 
even the man in the street knew that a nineteenth-century facade with 
Renaissance-style decorative work was ridiculous. That the Renaissance in 
its turn had imitated antiquity was apparently not a problem. 


Cityscape and Tradition 


H.P. Berlage much admired the writings of Gottfried Semper and he pre- 
sumably applauded the scornful remarks this German architect and theo- 
retician of architecture made about the Revival styles of his age. Semper 
thought it ridiculous to invent new styles of architecture, when a generally 
accepted style already existed, namely Classicism, that had been invented 
by the Greeks and Romans and rediscovered and elaborated on in the pe- 
riod after the Middle Ages. This development was in turn replaced by neo- 
Classicism with its archaeological sources of inspiration. In his view Revival 
styles were pointless experiments and doomed to failure. As a daunting 
case of a recent, extremely contrived piece of frippery, Semper pointed to 
Charles Garnier’s opera house of 1870. He also lamented the building of 
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the wide boulevards in Paris, because they disrupted the harmony of the 
old city. Tradition in architecture, Semper said, is a precious thing and it is 
as arrogant to try and invent a new style of architecture as it would be to 
invent a new language." 

The idea that historical cities are worth preserving and that the beauty 
of traditional architecture easily falls prey to new planning schemes and 
architectural experiments is also found in the work of some Modernists 
— Adolf Loos and Hendrik Berlage, for example. Nobody jeered at nine- 
teenth-century sham architecture as ferociously as Loos did, especially with 
his proposition that the nineteenth-century obsession with ornament was a 
symptom of degeneracy. He had no problem, however, in casting aside his 
objections when the cityscape of his native Vienna was threatened. In 1914 
he blamed the Heimatkünstler who wanted to turn a cosmopolitan city into 
a village with their ‘picturesque’ farmhouse-style architecture. The imita- 
tions of Italian palaces with which Vienna had been stuffed full from the 
1870s onwards at any rate gave it a big-city feeling and eighteenth-century 
architects had also copied Italian models. ‘Ich bin für die traditionelle bau- 
weise’, he wrote, by which he meant that architects had to take the charac- 
ter of their surroundings into account." 

In Berlage, too, one finds the idea that historic cities are artworks in 
themselves and that it is the task of modern architects to give new urban ex- 
pansion areas a similar beauty. His article of 1883, Amsterdam and Venice’, 
was a eulogy to the beauty of historic cities and a plea to protect Amsterdam 
against modern encroachments. “The conservation of the beauties of an il- 
lustrious age is of national importance; they are recognized everywhere. Let 
Amsterdam do the same! The loss of the picturesque beauties of our capital 
will be mourned too late.” It was in the same vein that he also began his 
more widely known article of 1894 on ‘Architecture and Impressionism’ in 
the journal Architectura. 

According to Berlage, however, the nineteenth century had done vio- 
lence to this beauty. He declared that the nineteenth century had been 
the age of ugliness. He wrote in 1904: 'Our grandfathers, our fathers and 
we ourselves have lived and continue to live in surroundings that are un- 
precedented in their ugliness.’ He identified capitalism as the cause of this 
cultural poverty. Yet capitalism was a necessary stage in his view, because it 
would provoke a counter-movement, that of socialism. Something similar, 
he argued, had also occurred in the arts. The hegemony of the Revival styles 
was therefore necessary if architecture was to be rescued from the 'swamp of 
total degeneracy.” 

With these words, he must have had his own designs in the neo-Renais- 
sance style in mind, such as that of his first design for a new Stock Ex- 
change building in Amsterdam of 1885, the design for a new town hall in 
Zutphen in 1889 or the house at Herengracht 115, built in 1890. In these 
cases he probably chose the Renaissance Revival style so that the build- 
ings fitted in with the architectural character of the city. This was hardly 
surprising, if one bears in mind the period when he was working. Indeed, 
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one can safely say that the image of Amsterdam was mainly determined 
by the vogue of Renaissance Revival fagades designed in the second half of 
the nineteenth century by architects like A.L. van Gendt and his two sons, 
J.G. and A.D.N. van Gendt, by G. van Arkel, A. Salm, J.A. van Straten, 
Cornelis Outshoorn, A. N. Godefroy and others. The Dutch historian of 
the architecture Vincent van Rossem recently produced a survey of the neo- 
Renaissance buildings in Amsterdam and concluded that the architectural 
image of the city centre is to an important extent determined by ‘the build- 
ings of the period from 1875 to 1914.” 

The nineteenth century, then, had a better understanding than the twen- 
tieth of the need for urban harmony. If by way of a mental experiment one 
was to imagine Amsterdam without the Renaissance Revival, one’s picture 
of the city would simply vanish into thin air. 

Berlage discussed the phenomenon of the Revival styles on another oc- 
casion, in 1924. He wrote then that out of the ‘complete breakdown’ of 
nineteenth-century culture and the ensuing ‘architectural chaos’, two styles 
were created which ‘could not be denied a certain logical raison d'être’ — the 
neo-Renaissance and the neo-Gothic. The study of the Gothic style had 
restored the rational principles of building while the Dutch Renaissance 
formed the apex of the national architecture of the Netherlands. He added, 
however, that these styles did not reveal the character of their own age and 
were therefore unnatural and doomed to perish.” 

For all their promise, then, the two Revival styles were conquered in 
their turn by another nineteenth-century myth, namely that an architec- 
tural style had to be an expression of its own age. Berlage had also read this 
in Semper, who said in 1853 that architecture is of necessity the expression 
of ‘social, political and religious institutions’. ? According to this train of 
thought, the Revival styles were an expression of the cultural poverty of 
the nineteenth century. Later on, the Modernists took over this viewpoint, 
while rehabilitating the ‘hidden ingenuity of the nineteenth century as 
revealed in the technological culture of engineers. This rehabilitation, as is 
well known, was then taken up by the historians. Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
wrote in 1929 that the peculiar tragedy of the ‘Age of Romanticism’ was 
that its most beautiful monuments cannot be called architecture at all. The 
most beautiful products of the nineteenth century, he said, belonged to the 
category of utility buildings — "bridges, for example, and exposition halls 

. it is nearly true therefore that there was no altogether great Romantic 
architecture as such.” 


Architectural Time Regained 
What in fact did Berlage mean in 1924 when he spoke of the ‘logical raison 
d'être’ of the Renaissance Revival style? His argument was that it was an 


attempt to make the Dutch Renaissance of the seventeenth century 'appli- 
cable to the new age’. Given his own former Revival designs, Berlage must 
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once have attached some credence to a rebirth of the traditional architectur- 
al style of the Netherlands, but in 1924 for understandable reasons he didn't 
feel he had to excuse himself for youthful convictions that had since been 
exposed as false. His lecture of 1904, discussed above, perhaps gives some 
answer to what he actually meant by this ‘logical raison d'être’. It seems 
that he saw the Renaissance Revival style as an instrument for restoring the 
harmony of the historical cityscape as it had been up till about 1850: “The 
fact that there still existed a certain style’, Berlage said, “is the reason why 
the last offshoots of the Renaissance, the old houses of the beginning and 
middle of the previous century, still appear pleasing to us, notwithstanding 
the architects who made them. They only serve to testify to the power of 
a past stylistic period that was such that even its last, sober representatives 
had qualities that win our admiration.’ Until about 1850, Berlage meant, 
there wasnt any break with the past; this only occurred with the emergence 
of a variety of styles, of eclecticism. This breach could perhaps have been 
healed by bringing back the style of the Dutch Renaissance. That is what 
Berlage probably meant in 1924. 

Some years later, Hitchcock said something similar. He greatly admired 
the ‘rationalist Classicism’ of the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but he felt that the buildings that were deliberately built in the medieval 
style were of a distinctly inferior quality and were in any case far less dis- 
tinguished than the work produced “within the bounds of the Classical 
Revival’. The nineteenth-century architectural style, according to Berlage 
and Hitchcock, remained unspoiled until eclecticism reared its head. The 
architectural tragedy of the nineteenth century was the breach with the 
tradition of Classicism. 

Berlage was not the first to acknowledge the importance for city plan- 
ning of the picturesque architecture of the Dutch Renaissance. He was fol- 
lowing here in the footsteps of Isaak Gosschalk. Gosschalk regarded Dutch 
architecture of the turn of the seventeenth century as the artistic highpoint 
of the national style. In the journal Eigen haard of 1875, he wrote that, 
‘all the buildings of this age have something individual, something with a 
zest for life ... these good traditions survived for another hundred years, 
only gradually making way for the cold gentility that appears foreign to 
us because it is no indigenous style and doesnt fit in with our national 
character. $ 

According to Auke van der Woud, the great flowering of the Renais- 
sance Revival in the 1880s can be explained amongst other things by the 
‘discovery of the picturesque cityscape ." In 1859 A.N. Godefroy concluded 
that the mixture of brick and stone of the early seventeenth century’ is typ- 
ical of our country and deserved imitation for this reason.” In a speech to 
the Society for the Advancement of Architecture in 1884, C. Muysken said 
that the Dutch Renaissance style was excellently suited to the Dutch cities, 
which ‘are not particularly monumental but are certainly picturesque.” 

Auke van der Woud quoted a sentence from the journal De Portefeuille 
of 1886 that Berlage would certainly have agreed with — that in Amsterdam 
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‘a multitude of beautiful fagades have been built, inspired by seventeenth- 
century examples’ which ‘give the street [the Ruyterkade in this case] a 
lively picturesque appearance’. The beauty of a historical city was therefore 
served by continuing to work in the architectural style that defined its his- 
torical character. This must have been Berlage’s ‘logical raison d'être’ of the 
Renaissance Revival. Since the other Revival styles were unable to meet 
this requirement, the Renaissance defeated them and enjoyed a short-lived 
place in the sun at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It is curious that Marcel Proust never made the connection between his 
system for stopping time and the Revival styles of the nineteenth century. 
In Le Temps Retrouvé (1927), he explains how time can be halted by allowing 
the past to return in the present. Memories evoked, for instance, by a cer- 
tain melody or sound can endow certain events with something of eternity. 
Due to the miraculous return of the past in the present, Proust became 
reconciled with transience and even with death. The act of remembering 
sometimes works as a remedy against one’s fear of the future. In a sense, 
this resembles the attempts made in the nineteenth century to restore the 
past to life. It was in this century that more people than ever before became 
fascinated with history and thus also with historical architecture. It may 
probably be suggested that the Revival styles initially served to recapture 
the links with the past that had been broken by modern times; only in the 
second instance did they serve ideological ends. 

Building an imitation Renaissance house may have been the snobbish 
bid of the nouveau riche bourgeoisie to appropriate the power that the no- 
bility had lost, but in the first instance, it was presumably an attempt to 
preserve the past in the present and thus to cast out all notion of transience. 
This was of course an illusion, and the same goes for Proust's pages in 1927 
about time regained. Nonetheless, the desire for continuity and the restora- 
tion of a world that was seen as threatened by Socialism and steam engines 
had almost the entire culture of nineteenth-century Europe in its thrall. 
This hankering after the past was, however, scoffed at in the twentieth 
century and the sight of these Revival style buildings still evokes feelings of 
condescending affection. 

To our modern way of thinking it is impossible to resurrect the past in 
this way. The recreation of a historical style of architecture is an illusion 
and can never fool anyone. That at least was how the nineteenth-century 
rationalists saw it and the Modernists after them shared their views. In this, 
however, they were more radical than the Romantics, because the Modern- 
ists have turned their back on the past and discouraged its study in the hope 
that the future will be more beautiful than anything the past had to offer. 
The Romantics, on the other hand, have gone down in history as tragic 
antiheroes. The mistake the Modernists made lay in their failure to recog- 
nize that implacable hostility to the past was not essential to buttressing up 
their own raison d'être. Less short-sighted, Berlage understood this when he 
denounced the damage done to Amsterdam in his day. 

The Renaissance Revival style is one reason why the cityscape of Am- 
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sterdam has remained intact. The illusion created by their architects was 
an admirable attempt to revive the past by means of an architectural decor, 
to exorcize people's fears and to reinstall the past in the present. In the 
end, all that excess began to cloy, but the illusion was beautiful and it has 
given rise to an architecture that has a melancholic splendour. It is maybe 
precisely this hankering after an idyllic past that explains why the Revival 
styles evoke something that has more to do with nostalgia than aesthet- 
ics. It is as if all they could achieve with their emphatic repetition of past 
architectural motifs was to convey their impotent longing for lost beauty. 
The beauty evoked in this way may be contrived, but in a certain sense 
it remains moving. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, imita- 
tion sometimes ended up as a parody of historical architecture. In the free, 
almost aimless and cheerful style that developed, for instance, in Parisian 
domestic architecture and which was raised to unprecedented heights in 
Amsterdam by Jan Springer, the neo-Renaissance changed its character. It 
became less commemorative and more like a piece of theatre, less sombre 
too, because the remaining elements of seriousness were laughed away in 
a carefree decor of drunken Palladian orders.” It goes without saying that 
the Gothic Revival, with its religious roots, was incapable of achieving such 
carefree abandon. 

The purges of the Modernists put an end to this carefree spirit. Their 
victory, however, should not lead us to conclude that the Renaissance Re- 
vival style was an architectural dead end. Berlage came to that conclusion in 
order to secure his place in the history of architecture and the Modernists 
followed him in this, but was their contribution to architecture any better 
than that of the Revival styles? They wanted to break with history, but in 
the beginning of the twenty-first century, their project has come to seem 
just as heroic and tragic as the attempt of the nineteenth century to restore 
the past. In the final analysis, the Modernists were also pursuing an illusion, 
that of the ‘First Machine Age’ that, with its inhuman blocks of concrete, 
also proved a one-way street. Compared with these, the nineteenth-century 
illusion appears somewhat more humane. This is perhaps why we are be- 
coming increasingly fond of the Revival styles. 
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Nostalgia and Imitation 
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Imitations and Emulations 


The copy is an act of homage to its original and repeating it is an act of com- 
memoration. It may not be possible to improve on the original artwork, but 
the copy does offer a pleasing experience, because it recalls the admiration 
of people of former times for the original. In his Essay oz Taste written in 
1759, the art theoretician Alexander Gerard wrote that ‘similitude is a very 
powerful principle of association which augments our pleasure’. "When ex- 
cellent originals are imitated’, he explained, ‘the copies derive their charms, 
not merely from exactness of imitation, but also from the excellence which 
they represent.’ In his eyes, imitations were ‘agreeable’, because they gener- 
ate ‘a strong tendency to comparison’, thus fostering ‘a gentle exertion of 
the mind’. The copy always enjoys something of the reflected glory of the 
original and this is what makes it valuable. This is true of copies but also of 
emulation, the free imitation that strives to equal the object imitated. The 
latter was one of the artistic conventions of Classicism. In the introduction 
to his / Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura (1570), Andrea Palladio wrote that 
the architecture of ‘gli Antichi Romani’ and the classical treatise on the 
subject, De Architectura Decem Libri, by the Roman architect Vitruvius set 
the highest criteria. Later on, Vitruvianism lost something of its universal 
legitimacy as a result of the rationalist study of scholars such as Claude Per- 
rault in 1673 and Edmund Burke in 1757, but it would be many years before 
the Classicist canon was finally dismantled; as late as 1846, the secretary of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, D. Raoul-Rochette, was persuaded that the 
ideal of beauty as upheld by the Greeks and the Romans was universal, by 
which he did not mean that their architecture had to be copied, but that it 
was worthy of imitation: ‘non pas à copier les Grecs et les Romains, mais 
à les imiter, en prenant, comme eux, dans l'art et dans la nature, tout ce 
qui se préte aux convenances de toutes les sociétés et aux besoins de tous 
les temps." 

Imitation in the sense of the copying of classical architecture is some- 
thing quite different from the production of copies; there is nothing to 
indicate, however, that the latter phenomenon was regarded as unaccept- 
able. Replicas have always had a right to exist. Most Greek sculptures of 
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44 The market square, Diksmuide, Belgium, before 1914 


45 The market square, Diksmuide, afler the post-war reconstruction 
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the fifth and fourth centuries BC are only known to us through Roman 
copies. According to Richard Krautheimer, most Carolingian bases, capi- 
tals and mouldings north of the Alps were copies of Roman originals from 
the Rhineland. Architectural imitations played an important role through- 
out the Middle Ages. ‘A great number of edifices’, he wrote, ‘were erected 
throughout the Middle Ages with the intention of imitating a highly vener- 
ated prototype.” One such prototype was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, which was imitated on countless occasions between the fifth 
and seventeenth centuries. One of the most celebrated examples dates from 
the early eleventh century when Bishop Meinwerk of Paderborn sent Abbot 
Wino to Jerusalem to measure the church so as to build his own church 
‘ad similitudinem S. Jerosolimitane ecclesie’. One striking feature of these 
medieval imitations is that it was not so much the outward form that was 
copied as specific characteristics, but that doesnt alter the fact that the es- 
sential aim was to copy a revered edifice from the past.” 

Every architectural style has been spread by means of imitations or free 
copies. The distinct unity of style in the great French cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century is a good case in point: ‘A classic mode of thought in 
architecture’, Henri Focillon wrote, ‘is as stable as a beautiful language, 
which, once established, has no need of neologisms.” However that may 
be, it remains a fact that this unity could only be achieved through imita- 
tions. In the end the Gothic style was replaced by Classicism, but imitation 
as such retained its prestige. Between 1660 and 1664 for instance Louis le 
Vau completed the largest part of the Cour Carrée in the Louvre in the 
style of the original elevation by Pierre Lescot of 1549. Throughout Europe, 
palaces were built after classical models and the parks surrounding them 
were adorned with imitations of classical statuary. Louis XIV had replicas 
of the most famous classical statues brought from Italy and installed in the 
gardens of Versailles and other monarchs followed his example.* In the art 
of landscape gardening too imitation prevailed, even during the Romantic 
period, or rather despite Romanticism, since a great number of Baroque 
gardens were altered at that time in more or less direct imitation of the 
English landscaped parks. 

It is true that artistic imitation began to be seen in a bad light during 
the nineteenth century, but at the same time it gained ground due to his- 
toricism — the imitation of historic styles, preferably those that alluded to 
the national heritage. Historicism in its turn was driven out by the Mod- 
ern Movement with the argument that architecture had above all to be 
functional and that stylistic imitations were a tragic mistake perpetrated by 
the nineteenth century. Nonetheless, despite its rational and humanitarian 
ideals, the Modern Movement never succeeded in totally eliminating imi- 
tation. Why was this so? Perhaps the explanation is that it is simply impos- 
sible to create an architectural design that is based a hundred per cent on 
functional requirements and which does not contain the slightest reference 
to other works of architecture. Presumably no architect is capable of com- 
pletely ignoring his feeling for form and designing as a sort of automaton, 
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without any memory of the architecture he or she had once been taught to 
admire. Pure functionalism is perhaps a fiction after all. 

In the nineteenth century then, rationalists and Romantics began to 
undermine the foundations of Classicism, arguing that imitating the great 
models of the past was in fact the opposite of art, because art was supposed 
to originate in the imagination. But at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century this idea certainly had no universal acceptation and, according to 
the art critic Etienne Delécluze in the Journal des Débats of 1828, it was even 
dangerous. The notion of originality, he argued, could lead to mistaken 
ideas and exaggerated expectations, ‘because it is an attribute of feeble 
minds eagerly to want to invent something new, even at the risk of being 
thought weird.” 

Delécluze remained an adherent of the Classical canon, even after this 
had entirely lost all authority. ‘Nous sommes à la veille d'une révolution 
dans les beaux-arts', Stendhal wrote in 1824.5 This revolution was directed 
against academism and against imitations of classical art. Stendhal accused 
the academic artists of his time of producing work that was totally life- 
less. In architecture, too, people longed for something new; no new style, 
however, had been invented and from time to time voices were raised de- 
ploring this. In 1834, for instance, the German art historian Franz Kugler 
complaining that his own age had produced no distinctive style and that 
later generations would call us ‘imitators’ (Nachahmer).” The French ar- 
chitect, Eugène Viollet-le-Duc, said something similar in 1863. In his view, 
the nineteenth century that had been so fruitful in the field of the natural 
sciences was incapable of producing anything in the field of architecture 
other than 'pastiches'.? 

Seeing that his own contribution to the architecture of the nineteenth 
century was mainly inspired by medieval models, he could just have well 
have accused himself. Even if he managed to forget his own ‘pastiches’, he 
might well have read what his colleague, Charles Garnier, the architect of 
the Opéra in Paris (1875), had said about them in 1869 — namely that, while 
Viollet-le-Duc's restorations were excellent, his architectural projects suf- 
fered from his excessive reverence for antiquity. “We love antiquarianism’, 
Garnier said, ‘but we need it as an aid and not as a mistress; we want to 
learn from the past, but we also want to create something new (nous vou- 
lons créer).’? 

The English historian of architecture, James Fergusson, also had objec- 
tions to the imitation of historic styles. In his book, A History of the Modern 
Styles in Architecture, (1862) he said that ‘imitative work can never appeal 
to our higher intellectual faculties'. Imitating something, according to him, 
was an ignorant activity and architects should therefore ‘give up all imita- 
tion of past styles. They had to try and develop a new style, he wrote, but 
he omitted to say how one was supposed to set about that. 

The new style only emerged at the turn of the twentieth century and 
its arrival was a cause for universal celebration, coupled with frequent re- 
minders about how, in the dark ages of architecture back in the nineteenth 
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century, people like Kugler and Fergusson suffered under the ignorant he- 
gemony of Revival styles. How they would rejoice if they could have seen 
their dream of a new and original architecture finally fulfilled! The true 
prophets of the nineteenth century were men like Kugler, not those who 
had advocated historicism all their lives. Against this background, it is un- 
derstandable that the concept of originality began to gain in prestige while 
imitation landed in the dustbin of history. Conservation, which can hardly 
exist as an activity without imitation, because it is powerless to do anything 
if it cant make copies of dilapidated elements, was thus forced in the long 
run to grub around in this dustbin to save at least something of its raison 
d'être — something it found deeply embarrassing. 

An early example of this development was in 1918 when the Modern- 
ists denounced the reconstruction of the monuments in Belgium that had 
been destroyed during the First World War. The vast majority of the local 
population however called for the ruins to be rebuilt in the former style — 
something that usually ended up as reconstruction in the traditional local 
style. Meticulous architectural reproduction was reserved for monuments 
of special historical value. For ordinary townhouses, the local style was con- 
sidered sufficient as well as normative, because nobody wanted to return 
to a style that had never been thought beautiful, such as Classical stucco 
architecture. From the viewpoint of the preservation of historical buildings, 
it was impossible to defend this correction of the built past, but in practice, 
the official bodies concerned hardly raised a murmur against this falsifi- 
cation of history. Since then, many rebuilt Belgian towns have consisted 
of imitations of what were thought to be the dominant stylistic features. 
Reconstruction meant that any foreign variants were excluded, as though 
the devastation of war had provided a unique opportunity for carrying out 
architectural purges. 

At that time an enormous affection for traditionalist architecture pre- 
vailed throughout Europe, something that may have been a response to 
the shock of the war that had devastated not only buildings but the whole 
civilization of this continent. It may also however have been provoked by a 
fear of Modernism, which had gained little acceptance among the general 
public and was thought of as inhumane or even Communist-inspired. This 
fear melted away like snow before the sun in the years after the Second 
World War, when Europe began to imitate the modern world according 
to the American model. It was only in France that this led to a crisis of 
identity among intellectuals, as one learns from Le Défi Américain by Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber (1967). In the post-war period, traditionalism in 
architecture was suspect because it gave rise to memories of the B/ut und 
Boden culture of the Third Reich. For this reason, Modernism, which was 
thought of as uncontaminated, especially where the reconstruction of the 
cities of Germany was concerned, was given unbridled freedom. This was 
also true of everything that Modernism implied — an infrastructure that was 
automobile-friendly, the use of concrete as the sole material for domestic 
architecture and high-rise developments for offices. The German authority 
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46 The Technical University, Bandung, Java, by Henri Maclaine Pont (1920) 


on architecture, Niels Gutschow, once pointed out that these Modernist 
urbanist ideas had already been developed and projected on the orders of 
the Third Reich and were therefore anything but untainted. Nazism, it 
should be remembered, also had a modern face, characterized mainly by 
the application of modern technologies to solve social issues.'? 


Copies in Search of an Original 


Architectural imitations have the power to conjure up pleasant memories as 
they allude to major artistic achievements of the past. They can restore our 
links with the past that have been destroyed in war, and they can also travel 
— for instance, to the colonies. Colonial architecture, however, was not al- 
ways a pure reproduction of the architecture of the country of origin. The 
colonizers often felt a need for an architecture that in some way reflected 
the character of the colony. This may have been prompted by respect for 
the local culture, but the architecture of the colonizer was not expected to 
resemble the indigenous products too closely, because in colonial relations, 
social distinctions had to be preserved. Even if the colonizer wanted to 
ignore these differences by imitating local construction traditions, there 
would still be an inequality because the indigenous characteristics chosen 
were of course the ones the colonizer preferred. One remarkable example of 
a somewhat misguided imitation of indigenous architecture is the Technical 
College in Bandung in Java built in 1920 after a design by the Dutch archi- 
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tect, Henri Maclaine Pont. It is somewhat misguided, because the modern 
function of the building bears so little relation to its indigenous design, but 
the architect wanted the building to be a token of his admiration for the 
architecture of Java. In this way, he aimed to make a contribution to per- 
petuating local culture." In the 1970s, long after decolonization had taken 
place, the regionalism of architects like Henri Maclaine Pont began once 
more to be in vogue and the Indonesian government even encouraged this 
development so as to protect the identity of the cultural landscape of the 
nation. People took the idea to such an extreme that traditional roofs were 
also used for the buildings of the Soekarno-Hatta Airport in Cengkareng, 
although these were implemented not by local carpenters, but by an archi- 
tect from France, P. Andreau.” 

Emigrants can sometimes preserve their own culture for generations. 
Once they have settled in their adopted country, they will build repro- 
ductions of the villages they were forced to leave because of poverty or 
persecutions. In North America some of the first settlements of European 
immigrants have been preserved, as one reads in 7o Build in a New Land. 
Ethnic Landscapes in North America by Allen G. Noble (1992). In Ohio, 
for instance, there are still some half-timbered houses built by German 
immigrants, and in Wisconsin, where large settlements of Belgians were 
established between 1853 and 1857, one can still see brick houses that are 
very like houses in Belgium, except that in North America, the bricks are 
no longer used except as a cosmetic decoration for walls that are built of 
logs. Similarly, there are still Danish houses in lowa and Minnesota, tradi- 
tional Czech houses in South Dakota, and Ukrainian houses and churches 
in the west of Canada. In her article on the German settlements in Texas, 
Gerlinde Leiding concluded that ‘distinctive vernacular architecture still 
dominates the landscape in a large area of central Texas.’ She goes on to say 
that they have become tourist attractions today — ‘the collective charm of 
the small ethnic buildings in New Braunsfeld and Fredericksburg, together 
with frequent festivals to celebrate German customs and traditions attract 
visitors year-round.’ This ‘little Germany’ in Texas suggests a certain resist- 
ance on the part of the local population to being absorbed in the celebrated 
American ‘melting pot. This notion was once the dream of newcomers 
from Europe, who desired a life free from the restraints of the nationalist 
and religious traditions that had been such a feature of their existence in 
the old world. In the New World, after all, there were no longer any social 
distinctions and a garbage collector could become a millionaire. This ideal 
of the ‘melting pot’ is now on the wane, although nobody knows why. In- 
stead a new cult has arisen in America — that of one's ‘roots. 

For large groups of Muslims living in Western countries, the mosque 
is a symbol of their unity. The architect Hasan-Uddin Khan wrote in 1990 
that ‘the mosque is a very important collective sign of the community's 
presence, and usually the first public building to be erected’.® Gulzar Hai- 
der is one of a group of architects who claims that imitations of traditional 
architecture offer a form of consolation to people who feel deracinated. He 
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47 The Faisal mosque, Islamabad (1986) 


designed the Bai'tul Islam Mosque in Toronto especially with a view to this 
social function, in order, so he said in 1996, to give the Islamic minority a 
feeling of security.“ 

However, in their own countries as well, Muslims feel that Western in- 
fluences are eroding their historic traditions. The Pakistani architect Syed 
Zaigham Shafiq Jaffrey complained a while ago about the lack of a cosy 
atmosphere in the Modernist mosques in his country. Architects who have 
been trained in the West want to design modern buildings, but general- 
ly speaking, the local population prefers traditional designs for mosques. 
Modernist architects look down, for instance, on the traditionalist Bhong 
Mosque in the Punjab in Pakistan, built in 1982 by Ghazi Mohammad 
Rais, because of its excessive ornament, while they admire the Modernist 
Faisal Mosque in the Margalla Hills near Islamabad built by the Turkish 
architect, Vedat Dalokay, because it looks like a space ship which is 'ready 
to take off’. According to Syed Zaigham, however, most people think the 
Bongh Mosque is more beautiful because they look for "familiarity and 
moorings in a rapidly changing world over which they have no control. 
They search for their identity.’ 

The Indian architect A.G. Krishna Menon advises people to encour- 
age local construction traditions so as to restrain the influence of Western 
architecture. The whole world is inundated with Western buildings, and 
everywhere one hears complaints about the loss of one's identity. The whole 
world seems to have become deracinated. 

Is there a way of reversing the trend? Maybe the past can only return in 
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disguise. Disguises are usually tasteless, like the new ‘neo-Chinese’ shop- 
ping street in the centre of Shanghai that was built after virtually the whole 
historical city had been modernized. With the help of the local conserva- 
tion department, the city authorities ordered a pedestrian shopping street 
to be built in an Imperial Revival style. The residents of Shanghai had to 
be content with this — a single street in a style that the city had never had.” 
The residents of Shanghai and other metropolises have become strangers in 
their own cities and, when they get the chance, they escape the anonymity 
of urban life and buy a traditional house somewhere in the countryside, or 
else they commission a new one altogether — one that has a ‘local’ charac- 
ter. 

Interesting examples of this quest for the ‘sense of place’, for a style that 
is indigenous and in which the inhabitants can sense ties with the history 
and customs of a specific area, can be found in Java Style, an illustrated 
book published by Thames and Hudson in 1997. The author, Peter Schop- 
pert, described his work as a voyage of discovery towards ‘the feeling for 
a location that comes from its architecture and landscape, from interiors, 
views and vistas both intimate and panoramic, furniture and fittings, the 
domestic settings for the mundane moments that make up a way of life.’ 
This book praises a certain interior because it has ‘a striking modern Islamic 
tropical look’. In itself this is a somewhat paradoxical description, but what 
is apparently involved is not so much any faithfulness to history or geogra- 
phy as the evocation of an enchanting, Oriental fairy-tale atmosphere for 
the wealthy cosmopolitan. 

Just how besotted some people become over such matters can be seen 
in an article in the magazine Residence of October 1999 about a woman in 
Maarn, Holland, who has furnished her home as an English manor house 
with hunting paraphernalia and paintings depicting hounds. She is ‘crazy 
about Scotland’ and ‘a passionate huntswoman’. She is in love with ‘the 
grandeur of the past’, ‘of the country life of the upper classes between 1800 
and 1940.’ All that is antique or antiquated is at her fingertips, so that she 
may enjoy a lifestyle that she hopes is a true reflection of that of the English 
country gentry. Life as a copy of another, more beautiful life that, depend- 
ing on the whim of fashion, will be either elegant or else ‘local’ — this is 
something that appeals to all those who feel deracinated or discontented 
with their home in a modern suburb. 

The architectural copy can best be studied with reference to magazines 
that specialize in elegant or exotic lifestyles. What imitations like this have 
in common is the zeal with which the original is imitated. In a sense, imita- 
tions end up looking more real than their original — to use the well-known 
term of the French philosopher Jean Baudrillard, they are ‘hyperréel’. They 
are so effective and precise in imitating what their clients have in mind 
that the imitation overshadows the authentic. It is apparently comforting 
to live out one’s days in an atmosphere of centuries-old traditions and it is 
also comforting to see how well the imitation adapts itself to the traditional 
landscape. 
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48 A Victorian house built in the 1990s (in the Old House Journal from September 1993 new ‘old’ 
houses like this are called ‘reproduction houses) 


A Degenerate Century 


Imitation hasn't always been considered tasteless. It only began to be seen as 
such in the nineteenth century, partly due to the work of innovators such 
as William Morris. Morris frustration with the art of his own age is legen- 
dary, but due to the new admiration for nineteenth-century Revival styles, 
his frustration is currently becoming increasingly hard to comprehend. In 
his eyes the whole nineteenth century was to blame. He called it ‘that de- 
generate century with its pedantic imitations of classical architecture of the 
most revolting ugliness, and ridiculous travesties of Gothic buildings ...'* 
Following in the footsteps of William Morris, the Modernists developed 
a contempt for the Revival styles that was so profound as to be irrational. 
One result was that the study of Revival styles as an academic and theoreti- 
cal discipline ceased to exist. Educated Europeans found the entire artistic 
production of this ‘degenerated’ age abhorrent. Architectural imitations 
represented the absolute nadir of this century. The generation after the 
Second World War no longer has any first-hand link with William Morris's 
loathing, but it still recurs in reference works, such as Changing Ideals in 
Modern Architecture (1965) by Peter Collins. 

In his discussion of the work of the German architect Leo von Klenze, 
the creator of the Walhalla in Regensburg, which was built as a copy of 
the Parthenon in Athens in 1842, Collins wrote that Klenze was actually 
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an artistic charlatan, because it apparently made little difference to him 
which style he built in. According to Collins, Klenze 'displayed a certain 
lack of artistic integrity in the indifference with which he indiscriminately 
adopted various styles in accordance with his clients’ wishes.’ Elsewhere in 
this very widely used reference work, Collins said that architects who copy 
a historical building are behaving unethically: "The architects who so eas- 
ily built copies of famous models from antiquity were indifferent as to the 
ethical implications which the choice of style necessarily raised for their 
more scrupulous colleagues.” In his eyes, nineteenth-century historicism 
was a mistake; like every form of ‘stylistic imitation’, it should be rejected 
‘as reprehensible for ever.'? 

Collins did not even entertain the possibility that there might be an- 
other viewpoint on the historicizing architecture of the nineteenth century. 
If one bears in mind that an incredible, almost endless number of buildings 
were produced in Revival styles in the course of this despised century by the 
prevailing elite of almost every country in the world, one is bound to think 
it strange that these styles were held to be nothing more than a fatal mistake 
to be condemned by scholars to the garbage heap of history. Collins did not 
even bother to speculate on how it came about that the nineteenth century 
could have made such a ‘fatal mistake’. 

It might well be however that nineteenth-century historicism was by 
no means a symptom of cultural anaemia but the exact opposite; perhaps 
it was a period when European civilization rested on its laurels. The Ro- 
mantic Age viewed the past with a new sort of historical awareness and 
this inspired it to restore the past to celebrate and commemorate it. The 
average nineteenth-century contractor or designer of a Revival-style build- 
ing certainly did not see himself as someone who ‘displayed a certain lack 
of artistic integrity’, to quote Peter Collinss dismissive verdict on Leo von 
Klenze. Collins was using the artistic criteria of the twentieth century to 
condemn those of the nineteenth century. It was the kind of mistake one 
could forgive an undergraduate for making, whereas Collins had certainly 
put his student years well behind him. One can only assume then that he 
was blinkered by a faith in the universal validity of Modernism. What is 
more, he was not the only one to be so blinkered, with the result that ar- 
chitectural history contains almost no suggestion that there may have been 
a positive side to the Revival styles. 

It is quite possible that historicism was a heroic attempt to prevent a 
break with the past. It may also have been a way of sublimating the fear of 
such a break. Perhaps the intention was to build comforting architecture, 
one of compromise, confronted as one was with the voracious energy of 
modern times. Perhaps it was intended as an act of homage to the heritage 
of European architecture. But Modernists like Peter Collins were not inter- 
ested in the motives of nineteenth-century consumers, and indeed it was 
only in the 1970s that people began to ask this question. For the Modern- 
ists, Revival styles were treated at best as a curiosity. 

William Morriss dislike of these styles was still the prevailing view in 
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1971 when Die Neue Sammlung held a major exhibition in Munich on the 
legacy of nineteenth-century engineering. The title of the catalogue was 
ominous: Die verborgene Vernunft. Funktionale Gestaltung im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert. In 1971, however, a certain reappraisal of Revival styles had already 
begun and the interesting thing is that the organizers of this exhibition 
regarded this reappraisal as inexplicable and thus to be avoided. They were 
willing to give the nineteenth century a fair chance of cultural rehabilita- 
tion, but this was not supposed to degenerate into a foolish admiration for 
bourgeois pseudo-Baroque architecture or other such follies. The organizer 
of this exhibition, Wend Fischer, wrote in the catalogue that he viewed the 
recent flurry of interest in the pompous kitsch of the nineteenth century 
as a ‘neues Unrecht‘, a new injustice being perpetrated on the nineteenth 
century: ‘Die Schwächen der Epoche in Qualitäten umzumünzen, ist keine 
Rehabilitierung’ (presenting the defects of the century as virtues is no re- 
habilitation). In his opinion, if one wanted to rehabilitate the nineteenth 
century, the only way to do so was to reappraise the architecture that paved 
the way for Functionalism. The significance of nineteenth-century archi- 
tecture lay concealed behind the historicizing false fagades, because it was 
there that the "Vernunft , or ingenuity, of the iron constructions — rational- 
ism cast in metal — was to be found.^? 

In fact, one of Fischer’s older colleagues, Henry-Russell Hitchcock, had 
already said as much in 1929, when he remarked that the tragedy of the 
‘Age of Romanticism’ was that ‘its finest monuments did not belong to 
the province of architecture, but to the world of technology: ‘bridges, for 
example, and exposition halls ... it is nearly true therefore that there was no 
altogether great Romantic architecture as such.” In 1972, Nikolaus Pevsner 
wrote that it must have been extremely difficult for the nineteenth century 
to shake off architectural traditions: ‘to break that convention required men 
of exceptional calibre, and even they could only win after Morris and his 
followers had softened the defences.’ * According to Pevsner, the ‘Revival- 
ists had walked in darkness until the dawn of the ‘Modern Movement’. 

Some people went a step further and accused the nineteenth century 
of hypocrisy. Historicism in their view was a sublimation of political im- 
potence and a statement of the frustration of the bourgeois class. Klaus 
Déhmer said something like this in his dissertation of 1976 on the archi- 
tectural theories of the nineteenth century. His perspective on this period 
was imbued with Marxist ideas about the false consciousness of an emerg- 
ing middle class in a capitalist society. The bourgeoisie, he thought, was 
blinded by false values and false aesthetics. He had presumably read about 
how the bourgeoisie came to be so degenerate in the Communist Manifesto 
by Marx and Engels, published in 1848. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, according to Déhmer, the 
bourgeoisie opted not for what he called ‘the early signs of functionalism, 
but for an imitation of Greek architecture. He condemned this as a regres- 
sive choice: 'Grákoklassizismus und der Rigidität seiner ästhetischen Rück- 
orientierung’ (neo-Hellenism and the rigidity of an aesthetic nostalgia). 
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The functionalism of the turn of the nineteenth century was progressive, 
and pointed the way towards Modernism, whereas the Revival styles only 
clung to the past. This is an almost-perfect example of what historians have 
called the “Whig interpretation of history — the tendency to describe the 
past in terms of the present. As Dóhmer saw it, the fact that the bourgeoisie 
of the nineteenth century opted for a nostalgic architecture merely con- 
firmed that it was a period of decadence, concerned solely with superficial 
aesthetic sensations. In this way, nineteenth-century society simply post- 
poned the day when the arts would be saved from the clutches of the false 
precepts of imitation art: ‘Einmal mehr zeigt sich hier Ästhetik von ihrer 
manipulativen, ihrer anti-emancipatorischen Seite’ (Once again, aesthetics 
shows here its manipulative, anti-emancipatory side). This is the last sen- 
tence of Klaus Dóhmer's book and, were this still necessary, it clearly shows 
where his hatred came from: of everything that aspired to be beautiful. It 
would be difficult to find a better spokesman for Modernism.” 


Architecture, Critical and Uncritical 


In 1785, Thomas Jefferson, the architect of Virginia State Capitol, the de- 
sign of which was based on that of the Maison Carrée in Nîmes, a Roman 
temple from 16 BC, said that it was much more sensible to take an existing 
design as one’s starting point than to devise something new, because it was 
‘a model already devised and approved by the general suffrage of the world’. 
If one asks an architect to invent something himself, the chance is much 
greater that it will end in failure — 'in which way experience shows that 
about once in a thousand times a pleasing form is hit upon’. This tale about 
Jefferson is found in Peter Collinss book mentioned above, Changing Ideals 
in Modern Architecture. Collins had a low opinion of Jefferson, because, in 
his view, the building in Virginia belonged to the reprehensible category of 
imitations built with a totally different purpose than its original. Collins 
thought that imitations like this were absurd, shamelessly displaying as they 
did the hallmarks of the ‘regressive’ tendency of historicism.” 

Maybe Thomas Jefferson was less backward than Collins realized. What 
is wrong, after all, with repeating a successful design? Why should a client 
take an unnecessary risk? Apparently, for many people such imitations were 
not a bad idea at all and throughout the nineteenth century a large number 
of clients and architects were perfectly happy to draw inspiration from the 
historical masterpieces of architecture. After all, there was no contemporary 
style — something that many people deplored. One such person was Syd- 
ney Smirke, the architect of the Carlton Club in London (built in 1847 as 
a copy of the sixteenth-century Biblioteca Marciana by Jacopo Sansovino 
in Venice). We ought to have a new style, he explained, because the imita- 
tion of historical styles was no solution, but he admitted that he had no 
idea how one was to be developed. Instead he decided, ‘to seek rather for 
that which is good, than for that which is new, and in this search you may 
perchance fall in with something new which is good’. 
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Peter Collins was not persuaded by either Jefferson or Smirke. In the last 
chapter of Changing Ideals he returned to the subject of historicism, once 
more telling his readers that this was the worst failing of the early nine- 
teenth century’. But what was an architect supposed to do, Collins asked, 
when commissioned to design a building in a historical setting? In such 
cases he should design something that ‘harmonizes with earlier forms with- 
out sacrificing any of the principles of the modern age.’ The architects task 
has to do with ‘creating a humane environment’, and it was thus essential 
that ‘a new building fits harmoniously into the environment into which it 
is set. Collinss advice comes down to designing an architecture that would 
be a sort of compromise between regionalism and Functionalism. The result 
would be a generally applicable form of architecture, a "banal architecture’, 
in that it wouldnt draw attention to itself. This would be much better, ac- 
cording to Collins, than ‘to seek architectural novelty for its own sake’. 

It is perhaps surprising that someone like Peter Collins should give us 
a lesson in architectural etiquette, because as a principled Modernist he 
ought not to have made function secondary to the requirement to preserve 
a ‘harmonious cityscape’. He did do so, however, and it is to his credit, even 
if he didn’t say what such an adaptable architecture would look like. 

At any rate, both Jefferson and Collins felt that excessive creativity was a 
risky business — the former because most new designs prove disappointing 
and the latter because these new designs encroach on the harmony of the 
cityscape. Jefferson was writing in 1785, when architectural extravagances 
were still the exception, but in Collins’ day, the situation was quite differ- 
ent. By then the triumphal march of Modernism had reached every corner 
of the globe, making indigenous architecture a rarity. People were begin- 
ning to wonder whether the aim of Modernism was to eradicate all local 
architectural styles from the face of the earth. 

Influenced by Gianni Vattimo's book La fine della modernita (1985), 
Kenneth Frampton came to realize that buildings were built in the same 
way throughout the world. As a result, he wrote, he began increasingly 
to appreciate ‘a self-consciously cultivated regionalism’, or what he started 
calling ‘critical regionalism.” He used the term critical to distinguish it 
from the sort of regionalism that promoted local traditions in building or 
that limited itself to imitating historical styles. The latter variant is mainly 
fashionable with the nouveau riche and, according to Frampton, it is an ex- 
pression of a neo-Conservative world view, which of course he rejected. He 
thought that neo-Conservatism was ‘culturally and politically retrogressive. 
Critical regionalism on the other hand offered the possibility of combin- 
ing ‘the emancipatory and progressive aspects of the modern architectural 
legacy’ with an attempt to do justice to local architectural traditions. 

All this sounded very persuasive and, as a result, critical regionalism has 
gained a large following throughout the world. What exactly did Frampton 
mean however by the term critical? In Modern Architecture. A Critical His- 
tory (1985) he gave some examples — for instance the Bagsvaerd Church by 
Jorn Utzon, built in 1976 in a suburb of Copenhagen, and the ISM housing 
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development in Barcelona of 1951 by the Spanish architect J.A. Coderch. 
These are sober buildings in which traditional forms of building are de- 
ployed in a serious fashion. Initially, the work of Ricardo Bofill also seemed 
critical, Frampton explained, but in his later work he indulged in ‘a form 
of kitsch romanticism'. His obsession with castles, according to Frampton, 
reached a provisional climax in the housing development of Walden 7 in 
Sant Just Desvern in Barcelona (1970-1975). Here, he said, Bofill’s archi- 
tecture ‘marks that unfortunate boundary where what was initially a criti- 
cal impulse degenerates into highly photogenic scenography’. Frampton 
rejected this sort of architecture, because it is seductive and narcissistic. It 
consisted of a ‘formal rhetoric’, aimed at ‘high fashion’; the empty gestures 
should be thought of as an expression of the mysterious and flamboyant 
personality that Ricardo Bofill would like to be." 

Kenneth Frampton is averse to outward display in architecture and this 
quality places him firmly in the Modernist tradition. Architecture is sup- 
posed to be honest and shouldn't offer any empty display — illusions are 
forbidden. In this connection it is noteworthy that in his discussion of 
nineteenth-century architecture in Modern Architecture. A Critical History, 
he is only interested in the technological developments of that period, as 
though the Revival styles were an irrelevant phenomenon and historicizing 
architecture was no more than a fancy-dress party. 

For the generation that grew up with a culture of social awareness and 
criticism, it is not sufficient for architecture just to be beautiful. In the 
first place, it has to be useful and usable — something, however, that one 
would think was self-evident. In the second place, it has to be instructive, 
in the sense of exemplary; it should be a model of political correctness. This 
was also the message of the Belgian architectural historian Hilde Heynen 
in her book, Architecture and Modernity (1999). She wrote that ‘providing 
comfort and convenience for daily life is not architectures one and only 
goal’, because it also needs to give form to ‘a critical dialogue with context 
and program’. According to her, architecture has to mean more than ‘its 
smoothly fitting into the international magazines "27 Fashion is stupid and 
is not interesting for the serious-minded. Anyone who wants to live con- 
sciously has to be critical and engage in a dialogue with ones environment. 
If you subject the modern architecture of the entire twentieth century to 
the critical method of Hilde Heynen, all you have left is a handful of build- 
ings. Heynen’s thesis, in fact, comes down to the notion that architects 
should ‘disrupt, shock or at least produce difficult architecture’, to quote 
Hans Ibelings, who reviewed her book in de Volkskrant (25 August, 2002). 
Ibelingss conclusion was that she regarded only four architects as having 
managed to do this — Adolf Loos, Daniel Libeskind, Rem Koolhaas and 
Constant. "This is a pretty poor harvest for the whole twentieth century’, 
he wrote. If only four architects succeeded in living up to Heynen’s defini- 
tion, he asked, wasn’t there perhaps something wrong with the definition? 
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49 Housing block in Barcelona by José Antonio Coderch (1951) 


Peter Collins's Advice 


Peter Collinss advice that architects had a duty to design a humane architec- 
ture in a ‘harmonious cityscape’ must have sounded remarkably progressive 
in the 1960s. The prevailing notion in that period was that a city could only 
survive if it adapted to modern life. Of course, most of the administrators 
of large cities and their planning departments understood that they had to 
treat historical buildings and the historically evolved structure of the city 
with proper respect, but their ideal image in every instance remained that 
of Le Corbusier, namely a tabula rasa. One interesting ideal image in which 
the designer did not need to worry about the past is Jaap Bakema’s sketch of 
1964 of the high street in his project for Pampus, near Amsterdam where an 
entirely new modern town should be built. This new town was never built, 
but what makes the sketch so interesting is that forty years later his ideal 
image has become reality everywhere in the world — an urban scene with 
traffic having free rein and high-rise developments alternating with separate 
pedestrian precincts. Moreover, by 1964, this image had already in a sense 
become old-fashioned, because it derived from the Modernist projects of 
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the 1920s and 1930s, for instance from Ludwig Hilberseimers design of 
1924 for a Hochhausstadt. Jaap Bakema’s sketch offers us a megastructure, 
a phenomenon that was exceedingly popular with the members of Team 
X that Bakema was a member of, the international Modernist group of 
architects that came into being during the CIAM of 1953. It is hard to 
believe that architects persisted in designing megastructures in which no 
human being has ever wanted to live. They can only have been blinkered 
by the belief that they ‘were working in the spirit of the times’. Maybe they 
thought that their work was dictated by a Zeitgeist that was superior to 
anyone’s individual housing needs or desires. This superior attitude must 
have strengthened their determination to design something that, even on 
the drawing board, looked relentlessly functional and that proved after im- 
plementation to be just that. Bakema's sketch shows a traffic artery that in 
reality would produce a deafening noise; the buildings on this motorway 
are, to put it mildly, boring; there is not a tree or park to be seen and the 
view is the same in all directions. Wherever one looks, one sees identical 
roads, blocks of flats and bridges. An architect who designs something like 
this lives in a different, possibly superior, but not necessarily better world 
than someone who prefers life in a compact historical city centre. 

It is possible that architects like Bakema hated historical cities. It could 
well be that their hatred originated in the dreary image of the polluted, 
cramped, overcrowded cities they had seen with their own eyes and which 
the CIAM (Congrés Internationaux d'Architecture Moderne) had cam- 
paigned against in order to give humanity a more dignified environment 
for both work and domestic life — one that was more healthy, manage- 
able and accessible and where air and light were more abundant. Anyone 
who criticizes the planning ideals of the CIAM ought to remember that its 
members had seen alleys and slums such as have vanished from the collec- 
tive image of our historical cities today, at least in Europe. It is thus not so 
strange that the Modernists wanted to break the historical city open. 


Breaking the City Open 


In the year 2000, Harper Collins published Over London. A Century of Change. 
The book contains a number of aerial photographs of London from the 
1920s and 1930s juxtaposed with recent shots of the same districts. The dif- 
ference is truly shocking. To the tourist in the vicinity of the major sights, 
the city may appear fairly unharmed, with the exception of the area around 
St Paul's Cathedral. From a plane however one can see the extent of the 
damage immediately. In fact, it would be an endless task to ascertain exact- 
ly what has changed in the body of the city, when these changes took place 
and what the purpose of these changes was. Nonetheless, that is exactly what 
Harold Clunn tried to do, at least for the years between 1897 and 1927.” 
His book, London Rebuilt (1927), shows that even in the first third of the 
twentieth century, London suffered drastic changes, with parts of it being 
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so Design for the new estate of Pampus near Amsterdam by Jaap Bakema (1964) 


totally rebuilt, especially those areas where streets had required widening. 
The aim was always the improvement of traffic circulation. Clunn sums the 
changes up as follows: fmany street improvements and widening of narrow 
thoroughfares have been carried out, and progress in this direction has been 
almost continuous since the closing years of the last century. He names 
Kingsway, the wide street that links High Holborn with the Strand, as the 
first straight thoroughfare, and goes on to mention the broadening of the 
Strand itself, of Kensington High Street and Knightsbridge and the layout 
of the Mall. Then there was the broadening of Constitution Hill, of King 
William Street and so forth. Along all these wider streets new buildings 
were built, often higher than what was there before. Medieval London was 
destroyed but, according to the criteria of the time, this was compensated 
for by the city becoming far more magnificent. It became much more what 
one would expect the capital of a huge empire to be. After the planning 
revolution around 1900, one would have assumed or at least hoped that the 
renovated City District would preserve its grandeur, but that occurred only 
in part. To a degree, the Blitz was to blame, but to a much greater extent, 
the contempt for turn-of-the-century architecture was responsible. After 
the widening of the streets described by Clunn had taken place, the city 
embarked on its second modern transformation after the Second World 
War, the results of which can be seen in the book Over London. 

The actual image of the city would seem to have suffered less than one 
would expect as a result of all these changes, perhaps because it is determined 
by a limited number of famous sights which are familiar to everyone and 
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which have remained intact. That which no longer exists and which never 
formed part of this famous panorama of images is perhaps not all that 
much missed. For instance, if one doesnt know what Regent Street looked 
like before 1900 one wouldnt feel any regret, because the street is both im- 
posing and beautiful, something that was to an important extent due to its 
architect Sir Reginald Blomfield. Harold Clunn, however, remembers Re- 
gent Street as it was before. Built between 1813 and 1825 with white stucco 
neo-Classical buildings after a design by John Nash, it was a masterpiece 
of city planning. That was especially true of the curved part, the Quadrant 
as it was called, on the Piccadilly Circus side. All this vanished between 
1900 and 1923, despite ‘a considerable amount of adverse criticism’, ac- 
cording to Clunn.? In fact he did not agree with this criticism, because 
he thought that John Nash’s stuccoed architecture was not that well suited 
to the character of London. It was also expensive to maintain, he argued. 
"These were fronted with stucco, which is a material wholly unsuited to the 
London atmosphere, and which very quickly cracks and gets dirty unless 
it is repainted at least once every three years ...' One of those who resisted 
the demolition of the old Regent Street was A. Trystan Edwards, the au- 
thor of Good and Bad Manners in Architecture (1924). ‘Now, Regent Street’, 
he wrote, ‘was the supreme instance of good manners in architecture.” He 
thought that its demolition was an urban tragedy: 'Regent Street was the 
most beautiful street in the world. In its quite perfect scale and rare delicacy 
of Classic detail, in its expression of a spirit most urbane yet intimate and 
hospitable it had surpassing merit. An assemblage of buildings designed 
to serve the commonalty was here imbued with aristocratic grace. Moreo- 
ver, the sensitive texture of the fagades enabled them by day to respond to 
every evanescent change of light or atmosphere, and at night-time to stand 
radiant against the background of "Darker London’. No mean skill is re- 
quired to design a palace, but it is immeasurably more difficult to combine 
into an harmonious whole a group of purely commercial buildings. Regent 
Street lent distinction to the very idea of commerce.’ With the exception of 
a few fine photographs, Edwards’s eulogy is pretty much all that remains of 
the street. 

All the changes the urban body of London had to suffer in this period, 
however, were nothing compared with what planners and traffic circula- 
tion specialists had in store for it after the Second World War. Many of 
these plans were not actually implemented, but they remain interesting 
because they give an idea of the preferential treatment given to motorized 
traffic, with everything else being sacrificed to it." The traffic circulation 
plan developed in 1947 by the Improvements and Town Planning Com- 
mittee and made public in 1951, for instance, included an elevated circular 
road from Holborn to Aldersgate, the “Northern Boundary Route’. In or- 
der to rebuild the city, the committee wanted to completely transform the 
structure of the built-up areas. Above all, inner courtyards should receive 
more light and air. How one should picture this new city was illustrated by 
Gordon Cullen in a number of drawings. These drawings were really fan- 
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sr Drawing for a Northern Boundary Route around London by Gordon Cullen (1947) 
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tasies and that is what they remained until the 1970s, at least for a number 
of architects and planners, as we can see from the designs they made at the 
tme. 

The depressing book The Rape of Britain, by Colin Amery and Dan 
Cruickshank (1975), begins by announcing that “Britain has not been in- 
vaded by an enemy power for more than nine hundred years.’ According 
to them, the United Kingdom was still ‘remarkably intact’ in 1945, despite 
the Blitz. They have no doubt that the blame for the damage done to our 
historic cities lies entirely with our generation. All the cities, they said, have 
been buried under a dense layer of concrete, this ‘joyless material’, so that 
everything looks the same and is equally ugly, consisting of ‘multiple heaps 
of prefabricated units that now make up our town centres’. For instance, in 
London there were still were some beautiful quarters, such as Bloomsbury 
for example, genuine neighbourhoods with lovely streets and squares. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century, it was still understood that ‘civili- 
zation had its roots in the city’. One could still speak of our surroundings 
being treated with care. Since the 1960s, however, cities have become places 
where business is done; they are sites of ‘material gain’. The book contains 
a large number of photographs illustrating the grisly consequences of mod- 
ernization. It is not suitable for over-sensitive readers. 

Such readers are also advised not to open the book Paris Perdu.” This 
book is one long jeremiad against the generation that was responsible for 
the destruction of the beautiful nineteenth-century quarters of Paris and for 
replacing people's familiar surroundings with degrading blocks of flats. T'his 
dismal prospect was already dramatically depicted in 1958 by Jacques Tati 
in Mon Oncle. The film concludes with a scene that sends up the dream of 
Modernism, exposing it as a nightmare. Tati's parody however is sometimes 
cancelled out by genuinely poetic images of the pure simplicity of modern 
design. There is one sequence where one views a modern neighbourhood 
from the window of a house that looks out on a typically intimate Paris- 
ian square. A squad of chilling tower blocks advances like a concrete army, 
trampling underfoot everything in its path. When it first came out in 1958, 
the film achieved instant fame and there would also have been government 
officials and planners among the audiences who saw it then. At the time it 
was not yet too late, but even a scene like this seems to have failed to win 
them over. The reality was much grimmer than the scene in Tati’s film be- 
cause the high-rise buildings there still have a certain appeal, if a somewhat 
military one. 

Take for instance the modern architecture that has replaced the Rue de 
Flandres. The modern high-rise development that currently stands there 
is bizarre and even frightening if one looks at photos of the former street. 
Formerly a street of great charm, it was initially widened in order to im- 
prove the traffic low along Route Nationale 3, after which it was rebuilt in 
the spirit of the modern age. It is now a fifty-metre-wide racetrack. In dis- 
cussing plans like these, some critics use terms normally reserved for crime 
journalism. In his article on the urban renewal programme for the Place 
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des Fétes, where the townscape of the quarter is now dominated by high- 
rise blocks, Frédéric Edelmann wrote in Le Monde (19 January 1978), 'Sans 
nécessité, la réalité d'un quartier s'est vue désarticulée au profit d'un urban- 
isme qui confond modernisme et brutalité, et n'a sans doute d'urbanisme 
que le nom.' In other words, what was built here was a rape masquerading 
as planning. 

At the beginning of the twenty-first century, Modernist projects like 
this are no longer in favour and are gradually being consigned to history's 
chamber of horrors. It is becoming ever harder to understand what on 
earth possessed these planners. How, for instance, can one account for 
the primitive sort of iconoclasm that raged in Germany after the Second 
World War that rejected the facade decoration of the architecture of the 
Gründerzeit — ‘purified’, to use the word fashionable at the time? This com- 
pletely exaggerated hatred of late nineteenth-century Renaissance and Ba- 
roque revival styles was an outgrowth of Modernism. This dark page in the 
history of Modernism in Berlin was described by Wolf Jobst Siedler in his 
book Die gemordete Stadt of 1964. Such a fanatical campaign of iconoclastic 
destruction is almost inexplicable today. ‘Denn dies ist es’, Siedler wrote, 
‘was heute von Hamburg über München bis nach Berlin geschieht. Von 
überallher hämmert und klopft es, allerorten sinken Gesimse und Kapitelle 
in den Staub, wohin man nur blickt, hauchen Karyatiden und Amoretten 
unter puristischen Schlägen ihr Leben aus ... Ganze Stadtviertel, die den 
Krieg nur mässig beschádigt überstanden, sind erst in den letzten Jahren 
zerstórt worden, vernichtet in ihrem historischen Charakter und in ihrer 
architektonischen Einheitlichkeit (Because this is what is currently go- 
ing on, from Hamburg via Munich to Berlin. Everywhere things are being 
chopped down and mouldings and capitals are being demolished; wherever 
you look caryatids and cupids are succumbing to the onslaughts of the pur- 
ists ... whole neighbourhoods that survived the war reasonably well have 
been destroyed in recent years and robbed of their historical character and 
harmony). 

What was the origin of this iconoclastic assault, this loathing of the 
Baroque Revival ornamentation on the facades from Hamburg to Munich? 
The Revival styles were associated with a world that had gone off the rails, 
for which there was no cure and which therefore had to be replaced by a 
better one. That is what all the Modernists wanted, anyway. The original 
principles of Modernism were humane and humanitarian. Shortly after the 
war, the mayor of the devastated city of Dresden, Walter Weidauer, said that 
the basic aim of the rebuilding of the city had to be to achieve a better life, 
because in former times not everything was as it should have been. What 
sense did it make then to rebuild in the spirit of the past, when people were 
again forced to live in uncomfortable houses? “Was nützt dem Menschen 
die Tradition, wenn er dadurch in eine Zwangsjacke gesteckt wird, wenn er 
unbequem wohnt und den Krankheiten Vorschub leistet. Besser wohnen 
wollen wir, schöner und freier soll unser Leben sich gestalten. Keine Paläste 
für die Reichen und Hütten für die Armen, sondern Demokratie auch im 
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Wohnungbau. Je besser und zweckmissiger der Mensch wohnt und lebt, 
um so grösser seine Leistungsfähigkeit. Nicht eine Residenzstadt mit ihrem 
starken parasitären Einschlag, sondern eine Stadt der Arbeit, der Kultur, 
des Wohlstandes für alle muss Dresden werden’ (What is the point of tra- 
dition, if it forces people into a straitjacket, creating discomfort and en- 
couraging diseases? We want our homes to be better and more beautiful 
and to have lives that are freer. No more palaces for the rich and cottages 
for the poor; instead we want democracy in housing. The better and more 
functional peoples domestic situations and daily lives are, the more they 
will achieve. We don't want a residential city with a parasitic character, but 
one with work, culture and prosperity for all — that's what Dresden should 
become). 

What would this humane city of the future have looked like then? 
There was only one existing model and that was the modern, functional- 
ist city with its mixture of urbanity and countryside as developed in the 
circles of the CIAM. It was not so strange, then, that one of the plans for 
the rebuilding of Dresden was a more or less literal quotation from Le 
Corbusier's Ville Radieuse. In 1946, the designer of this plan, Hanns Hopp, 
defended his series of tower blocks with an appeal to the technological 
character of the modern age: ‘hinter dem gewohnten Stadtbild am Ufer 
des Stromes erhebt sich die rhythmische Reihe der hohen Geschäftshäu- 
ser und Wohnblöcke als vernünftige und praktische Form einer Stadt des 
technischen Zeitalters (behind the old city on the river rise the rhythmi- 
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55 Design of 1957 for the new Friedrichstrasse layout in Berlin by Marion Tournon-Brandy 


cal rows of towers as the rational form of a city in the machine age). The 
authors of Ostkreuz, the two-volume standard work on the architecture of 
the former German Democratic Republic, make it clear that Hanns Hopp 
was no exception. The notion of accentuating the new by placing it next 
to the old was a commonly applied stylistic device of that period. It was 
considered interesting to stress the contrasts. Any softening of this contrast 
was regarded as a form of weakness, as ‘Anbiederung’, or cosying up to the 
old.* 

The happiness of the population was also the prime aim in most of the 
master plans drawn up in 1957 for the competition for the restructuring 
of Berlin; today, however, in 2009, these schemes look unreal and, in a 
sense, old-fashioned.* This is particularly true of the design of a group of 
youthful architects around Marion Tournon-Branly who wanted to design 
an elevated city after the model of the plan their teacher Auguste Perret 
had drawn up for Le Havre — a new city to be built some metres above the 
ruins of the former city destroyed in the Second World War. Why did these 
pupils choose this model for Berlin, when they must have known that the 
residents of Le Havre hated Perret’s relentlessly Modernist plan and that the 
city council had finally rejected it? The local population wanted the city to 
be rebuilt as it had been before the war.’ 
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Mirages of the Past 


At the end of the twentieth century, when faith in Modernism was on the 
wane, the monster of imitation reared its head once again. Is this modern 
historicism an offshoot of neo-Conservatism or commercial postmodern- 
ism, or is it a response to the devastating loss of our historical environ- 
ment? 

Most architectural critics view the recent retreat into a sham past as 
something to be ashamed of. According to Robert Hewison in The Herit- 
age Industry (1987), it is no solution ‘to retreat into a fake history’ as a way 
of escaping the disastrous consequences of the modern age. The flight into 
an idealized past, while it might appear to offer some certainty in our be- 
wildering times, is ‘a conservative, nostalgic impulse and also a dangerous 
one’. It is dangerous, he argues, because it makes people blind to reality. 
The nostalgic retreat into the past is also fertile soil for an odious form of 
conservatism that rejects everything it doesn't understand and that doesnt 
fit in with conventional expectations. This flight from reality blocks any 
attempts at renewal or innovations, dismissing them as deviations from the 
norm. Hewison fully understands the peoples inclination to flee today's 
chaos and to retreat into a fantasy world, but he still regards it as cowardly 
and dishonest. Deracinated man, he concludes, has to learn to live with this 
chaos, however painful that may be. 

Robert Hewison refuses to allow modern humanity, living in surround- 
ings that are a grisly nightmare of concrete, asphalt and endless traffic, to 
seek refuge in a postmodern Potemkin village. Our suffering is simply part 
of the modern world and we owe it to ourselves to acknowledge the state of 
affairs. That people display this sort of discreditable escapism is, however, a 
cause of concern for Hewison. 

Hewison seems to me to be a Romantic who continues to lend credence 
to the Modernist myth of the Brave New World. He probably still loathes 
the Victorian masquerade of Revival styles that hid the real world of iron 
structures behind a false decor. In the meantime, though, he must have 
wondered why these built illusions of the nineteenth century or earlier 
seem today to have a greater appeal than most of the products of the ‘ma- 
chine age'. The answer cannot only have to do with a universal decline in 
the realism or honesty of the twentieth-century urban dweller. 

In the world of conservation, the new historicism has led to a sense of 
disorientation and uncertainty. Whereas historical architecture has hitherto 
had to be rescued from the jaws of hell, historical monuments are so much 
in demand today that additional ones are even being built. In the United 
States there is a magazine with the title O/Z House Journal, which contains 
advertisements for homes in historical styles. Anyone wanting to purchase 
one must first browse through the ‘attractive, authentic, and buildable his- 
torical designs from all periods of American history’ and, having made his 
or her selection, must call in ‘a local mechanical contractor’ to implement 
the design in question. It is easier than one might suppose to live in a his- 
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torical monument. Ownership of an ancestral cháteau or a substantial villa 
from 1875 is no longer just the privilege of a small elite. 

In our postmodern age we no longer know what is right and wrong in 
the field of architecture. Is the fake historical hamlet of Poundbury near 
Dorchester, funded by Prince Charles and based on the designs of an ar- 
chitect from Luxemburg, Leon Krier, modern kitsch or is it a postmodern 
protest against Modernist monotony and a model of domestic architecture 
on a human scale? In any case, Poundbury has evolved into a typical old 
English village with cosy-looking houses built round the village green. A 
modern housing estate disguised as an old village. 

It is undeniable that what we see here is a piece of nostalgic pastiche, but 
the somewhat insular and smug reference to a supposedly idyllic rural past 
in the English countryside does not seem to be a problem for the Prince of 
Wales or his many followers. Since the advance of the New Urbanism that 
has blown over from America, one can no longer automatically denounce 
all forms of historicism.” In the Netherlands, too, new housing estates are 
built in the shape of old villages and they do well in the housing market. 
Examples are the imitation Brabant village of Brandevoort, designed by 
Rob Krier, and the 1930s-style estate of Dierdonk, both near Helmond.* 

The past can also be used as a source of inspiration in urban designs. 
Modern urban planning was recently enriched, for example, by Sjoerd 
Soeters with an imitation historical canal in the Java Island housing estate 
in Amsterdam. The same architect also designed the plan for Haverleij, a 
new development in Den Bosch, conceived of as a collection of dwellings 
resembling castles in a landscape resembling a park.? Can this new histori- 
cism perhaps be explained by the downfall of Modernism with its revulsion 
for the past? This is all very well, but why should the revolt against the 
ugliness of Modernism itself be so ugly? Why do the products of this revolt 
always prove to be imitation middle-class cottages or farmsteads? Why are 
imitations hardly ever built of beautiful Modernist houses like those of Le 
Corbusier? 

Not all imitations are crude and vulgar, however; there are also exam- 
ples of successful pastiche. Take, for instance, the new development in the 
Lakensestraat in Brussels, a project carried out a few years ago by Atelier 
Atlante of the Fondation pour l'Architecture. In the 1960s, the nineteenth 
century, represented mainly by neo-Classical buildings in this street, was 
replaced by modern office blocks. These gigantic glass and concrete edi- 
fices were in turn demolished when they were no longer needed. From a 
distance the new development that has stood here since 1995 looks like a 
neo-Classical copy; as one approaches it, however, one sees that all the de- 
tails are newly designed. The street is a pastiche, but it is a playful one and 
beautiful to look at. The finishing has been carried out meticulously and 
it is even a bit ‘upmarket’ in places, but that suits neo-Classicism anyway. 
It is a prime example of New Urbanism. The project was managed by the 
architect Demetri Porphyrios from London and Maurice Culot, the presi- 
dent of the Fondation.*? The finished project was even honoured by a visit 
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$6 Historicist-style canal, Java Island, Amsterdam, designed by Sjoerd Soeters (1999) 


by Prince Charles and this perhaps explains the lack of interest in it on 
the part of the critical professional press, because anyone who agrees with 
the Prince of Waless ideas is automatically assumed to be against modern 
architecture. 

Recently, the Netherlands’ former Chief Government Architect, Wytze 
Patijn, revealed what the prevailing notion of the past was when he was a 
student: 'I studied architecture at a time when Modernism was deemed 
above criticism. Here, in the Netherlands at least, what was involved was a 
fundamental principle in the debate about architecture. During our train- 
ing we were told in such fulsome detail about all the benefits that progress 
would continue to bring us that we quite simply had no eye for everything 
that had evolved historically in our cities over the past centuries. It was con- 
sidered suspect to take an interest in such things ... Because of this attitude 
of systematic rejection, we were never led to ask how one was supposed to 
approach this past; the basic idea was that everything historical should be 
demolished and replaced with modern forms.'* 

By now Modernism itself has become a part of history, but the copying 
of historical architecture is still deplored by serious architectural criticism; 
even the copying of the Modernism of the 1920s was lambasted until re- 
cently.* In the light of the Romantic idea of art, one can perhaps account 
for the repugnance felt for imitations; nonetheless it has had distressing con- 
sequences for the preservation of the cityscape. 

Some time ago a city councillor in Groningen proposed restoring part 
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of the northern front of the Grote Markt to its pre-1945 state. He had 
seen pre-war photos that showed that prior to 1945 this market square had 
been extremely beautiful. After the war the mistake was made of not restor- 
ing everything to its former state, something that could easily have been 
done on the basis of the architectural remains and the surveyors draw- 
ings that the Department for Conservation had made of the façades. He 
wanted the former situation to be restored and had the courage to make 
his wishes public. Perhaps he would have done better to keep his views to 
himself, because his proposal received virtually no support, not even from 
the Heemschut League, an organization concerned with national heritage. 
The League didnt want to hear anything about a former state and the 
City Council that was just getting over the disasters of war was similarly 
unenthusiastic. Anyone who wanted to build a new future after the war 
had to allow for the requirements that the modern age imposed on a city 
— that was the universally held view of Dutch officialdom. Any return to a 
former state was regressive. Anyone who wanted such a thing was consid- 
ered unworldly. He was just a poor chap who did not realize that times had 
changed and that fuddy-duddy pre-war attitudes no longer applied. The 
layout and fabric of a city had to be forward-thinking. In 1946, the mayor 
of Groningen, PW.J.H. Cort van der Linden, had said just that. According 
to him, the havoc of war had offered the city a unique opportunity to solve 
certain spatial problems. The Dutch Communist Party, the second largest 
in the new council at the time, spurred on by the doctrine of historical ma- 
terialism, knew for certain that future society would be determined by eco- 
nomic and social forces. A scientific analysis of the various functions that 
a city centre was expected to fulfil was all that was needed. The Commu- 
nists were hardly charmed by M.J. Granpré Moliére’s reconstruction plans 
either, because he put the emphasis on spatial compositions. What was 
involved in his plan was not so much the reconstruction of the buildings 
that had been bombed, but the improvement of the layout using histori- 
cal forms. According to the architect, "The historical shape of the market 
square will admittedly disappear, but its historical grandeur will return.’ 
One could speak then of a neat compromise, because the modernization 
of the city could then be combined with a historical outward form. The 
Department for Conservation thought that this divergence from the exist- 
ing structure was a violation of the historical meaning of the old city and 
of course they disagreed with the Communists, too. These differences were 
hard to overcome and it was not until 1952 that a compromise was finally 
reached. Moliére’s reconstruction plan proved to be a historicist mirage, 
and in this regard it strongly resembles P. Verhagen’s plan for the rebuilding 
of Middelburg. 

The councillor’s proposal to restore part of the Grote Markt in Gro- 
ningen to its former state would have put an end to this Mediaeval Revival 
decor. As one might expect, the proposal received plenty of support from 
local residents, but none whatsoever from those who represented them on 
the city council. Even the alderman of the councillor’s own party, the liberal 
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57 New development, Lakensestraa 


D66 faction, felt that the term ‘mock-medieval’ was an adequate descrip- 
tion of the reconstruction plan. As previously said, the body that should 
have been the final resort in the battle for the city's historical heritage, the 
Heemschut League, didn't see any point in imitating historical fagades, be- 
cause they 'do not make any contribution to the atmosphere of our own 
age. $ 

The League saw it as its task to defend the existing legacy of the past, 
not what had already disappeared. Its local representative, Piet Reijenga, 
added that reconstructing vanished architecture was unethical. An architect 
should speak the language of his age, he said, just as contemporary com- 
posers no longer compose music in the style of Buxtehude. Nor could any 
support be expected from the Department for Conservation, even though 
the secretary of the National Historic Monuments Commission, G.W.Van 
Herwaarden, had let it be known in connection with a comparable issue in 
The Hague that he was not opposed to reconstructions in every case.* He 
thought that copying historical architecture was permissible when it was 
possible to restore the historical context by doing so. He also thought that 
conservation should have nothing to do with pastiche, because this would 
potentially harm its reputation. It should not be associated with nostalgic 
imitations, but only with ‘authentic remains’. 

In The Hague, what was involved was a plan to fill a vacant lot on the 
Prinsegracht with imitation eighteenth-century houses. The empty space 
came about due to plans for a hospital building in 1960, the immense 
Westeinde Ziekenhuis. On the Prinsegracht there still were a number of 
dilapidated eighteenth-century houses awaiting demolition. Their death 
sentence was commuted, however, because they were listed historic build- 
ings, protected by the state and thus exempt from capital punishment. Four 
of them were demolished instead as part of a restoration programme and 
immediately rebuilt — a procedure that often has to be followed when the 
frame of a building has also suffered damage. The restoration was carried 
out in 1994 by the architect Ton Deurloo as a commission of the Stadshers- 
tel, the local corporation for architectural restorations. Shortly afterwards it 
was decided to build new homes next to these four houses in the empty lot 
on the Prinsegracht. Deurloo promptly designed a series of imitation eight- 
eenth-century houses to restore the townscape. A housing corporation, the 
Algemene Woningbouw Vereniging, had also come up with a plan, but one 
with modern forms. Deurloo’s plan was praised by the neighbourhood and 
was also approved by the Department for Conservation, the building in- 
spectorate and a large majority of the council. Yet the reconstruction didnt 
take place, because the alderman whose department it was and who appar- 
ently knew something about architecture blocked Ton Deurloo’s project 
because he thought that modern architecture was required here, not imita- 
tions. Some people have no qualms about taking full advantage of their 
political position. The Stadsherstel corporation and Ton Deurloo lost out, 
but to this day they have received no explanation as to why their plan was 
rejected. 
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Opinions among conservationists are sharply divided when it comes 
to reconstructions. The Minister of Culture in 1972 ordered a number of 
houses scheduled for demolition as part of the plans for Amsterdam's first 
metro line to be reconstructed in their entirety. These were the premises on 
the Nieuwe Herengracht 45-49 in Amsterdam. Later on, the Amsterdam 
Council for Conservation declared that it ‘felt that a contemporary design 
was preferable to a historicizing approach.' In other cases, too, the bodies 
concerned with conservation were opposed to reconstructions. An example 
was a report from some years back from the now-defunct National His- 
toric Monuments Commission about the country house of Heemstede in 
Houten which burned down in 1987. The Commission was opposed to any 
rebuilding, but went along with the plan of the architectural firm Groep 
5 in Rijswijk to rebuild the parts that had been lost in steel and reflective 
glass. The minutes of the Commission's meeting on 27 May 1988 state that 
some members of the Commission regarded the house as lost because the 
fire had destroyed a large part of the building that dated from 1645. The 
building, they argued, had been damaged by fire more than once — at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and again in 1973 — so there was little 
original work left. The Commission recommended to the Minister of Cul- 
ture that it be removed from the list of monuments and that permission 
should be granted for its rebuilding in steel and glass.9 The minister kept 
the building as a listed monument, while still giving his approval to Groep 
şs plan. The plan, however, was not implemented because the client and 
the local government rejected the Commission's advice. The country house 
has meanwhile been entirely restored. 

Another equally instructive controversy arose in 1992 around the re- 
building of some houses in Amsterdam's city centre. Strangely enough, 
the notorious ‘king’ of the red light district, Jopie de Vries, who had been 
murdered a few years previously, deserves an honourable mention here 
because he took the initiative for the restoration of three listed buildings 
on the Oudekerksplein. He had drawings and measurements made of the 
three houses with the aim of giving them a new function in his branch of 
business. Things never got beyond the planning stage, however, because 
a short while later the houses were burned to the ground. For years there 
was a hideous hole in the row of houses on the north side of the Oude 
Kerk square. One would think that this extremely old site with its virtu- 
ally intact medieval structure would automatically be at the top of any list 
of classified monuments. The three fagades admittedly only date from the 
nineteenth century, but the houses themselves must have been a great deal 
older. Even more important than their historical value was how harmoni- 
ously they fitted into the urban context — the relations between the small, 
narrow houses, the crooked lane in front of them and the enormous hulk 
of the church. As the owner of the lots, the city of Amsterdam wanted to 
use them to build a créche. In 1991, the Afdeling Jeugdzaken (youth depart- 
ment) came up with a plan that showed quite a shocking lack of under- 
standing of city planning. It looked like a 1970s-style clubhouse, outwardly 
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businesslike but displaying a musty functionalism that looked totally out of 
place on this historical spot. The design was soon withdrawn and replaced 
with a series of chambered gables, a design rejected by the building in- 
spectorate with the argument that they looked like 'Almere gables'. Jeugd- 
zaken responded by improving the appearance of the gables, for instance, 
by sketching in a cornice front next to three gables and providing all the 
windows with nineteenth-century casements. One gets the impression that 
it didn't really matter to Jeugdzaken all that much what the facade looked 
like. Maybe they felt that exteriors in architecture are only an expression of 
the interior and that the only rule of thumb to be complied with was that 
one shouldnt indulge the typically Dutch passion for fagade tourism. After 
this design, too, was rejected, Jeugdzaken contacted the famous architect 
Sjoerd Soeters, who had the local building inspectorate in the palm of his 
hand. His design, implemented in 1999, is perhaps just about acceptable 
but the question remains of why the charred gables were not simply re- 
built. That was what Stadsherstel (the Amsterdam society for urban herit- 
age rehabilitation) wanted. Jeugdzaken had rejected this with the argument 
that old houses like these could not possibly be adapted to the needs of 
modern children. Stadherstel received backing in 1992 from the Konin- 
klijk Oudheidkundig Genootschap (Royal Antiquarian Association), the 
Genootschap Amstelodamum (a local antiquarian society), the Heemschut 
League, the Hendrick de Keyser Society, the Vrienden van de Binnenstad 
(Society for the Friends of Amsterdam) and the Monumentenfonds. These 
bodies asked the alderman Louis Genet to support the reconstruction plan. 
And then something happened that nobody could have anticipated — the 
Netherlands Department for Conservation also joined the fray, adopting 
a diametrically opposite position to these bodies. It found the notion of a 
reconstruction totally unacceptable, declaring in its letter to the Council 
that it was confident that ‘the urban planning problem in this historically 
sensitive situation can be solved using contemporary architectural means’. 
How is one to explain such a wide divergence in viewpoints? Surely the 
nature of the bodies just mentioned was not so different from that of the 
Department for Conservation. What was the Department's argument? In 
its letter, it said that the historical value of the listed monuments had been 
destroyed in the fire and that no amount of reconstruction could restore 
that value. 

In the dispute over the rebuilding of a dwelling at Leidsegracht 106 
in Amsterdam, the Department for Conservation arrived at a comparable 
verdict. In Stadherstel's annual report from 1997, one reads the sorry tale 
of this neglected historical monument. Only two storeys remained, but it 
was still on the list of historic monuments. It was decided to restore it and 
plans had been drawn up, when, totally unexpectedly, the floor of the main 
storey caved in, with the result that the house had to be totally demolished 
to prevent it collapsing. As if this weren't bad enough, another setback oc- 
curred. The bodies in charge felt that the dismantling of the house meant 
that it no longer had the normal status of a listed monument. The annual 
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report described the painful situation as follows: ‘Despite the fact the re- 
building will take place in compliance with a survey conducted by the ar- 
chitect with the utmost care, using the materials of the old building which 
have been set aside, the officials of the Department for Conservation are of 
the opinion that this no longer provides any guarantee that its status as a 
listed monument can be maintained.' There was still no certainty that the 
rebuilding would be subsidized. The officials concerned took the position 
that a monument had to be at least fifty years old to be legally protected 
and that a monument that had been totally renovated did not meet with 
this requirement. The Department for Conservation felt that there was no 
longer any basis for letting the reconstruction go ahead and giving it a 
grant. Stadsherstel appealed the Department's decision on the following 
grounds: “The notion that a building can no longer have any value as a his- 
torical monument if it needs to be almost entirely replaced has no basis in 
the law. All that the law says is that something must be over fifty years old 
to be declared a national historical monument. According to legal history, 
the reason why this term was set was to allow a sufficient distance of time 
to be taken from the architecture of a property to judge whether it deserves 
to be listed or not. The law therefore does not protect materials that are 
older than fifty years, but it does aim to maintain valuable buildings. For 
this to be possible, grants are provided for the replacement of the materi- 
als of these buildings in the context of a restoration. The preservation of 
valuable historical properties can mean that the object has to be totally 
renewed. There are abundant instances of his... "a Despite its long-winded 
preamble, Stadsherstel had hit the nail on the head. The Appeals Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Education, Culture and Science had to acknowledge 
this and a subsidy was granted after all. Several years later, the result is a 
building on the corner of the Raamdwarsstraat and the Leidsegracht that, 
although it is entirely new, displays a striking resemblance to the monu- 
ment that formerly occupied this site. 


Bombed Cities 


Of course, the loss of historical buildings is nothing compared with the 
human suffering caused by the Second World War, but the fact that it will 
never again be possible to stroll through Dresden as it was — this city that 
once was described by Johann Gottfried Herder as ‘Florence on the Elbe’ 
— is shocking and will remain so a hundred years hence, when the human 
suffering occasioned by the collective memory of that event has faded. But 
the memory of the beauty of Dresden as it was has not been lost, above all 
due to the city scenes by the eighteenth-century painter, Bernardo Bellotto, 
who depicted both Dresden and Warsaw with great accuracy. Unlike Dres- 
den, however Warsaw was rebuilt, and Bellotto's paintings played a key role 
in that city's reconstruction.* 

Why was Warsaw rebuilt, whereas most of the German cities were not? 
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In Germany, a large number of memorable historic buildings were admit- 
tedly reconstructed, because this was seen as part of the cultural duty of 
a state that wanted, at any cost not to be thought barbaric. These recon- 
structions were intended to show that Germany had not reneged on its 
responsibilities. More important, however, was the endeavour to bury the 
past and to rebuild the bombed cities as modern ones. The rubble cov- 
ered the doomed past, and once that had been cleared away, space was 
made for a new future; the new modern cities would stand as symbols of 
a Germany that had overcome its past. From 1939 onwards, Warsaw was 
systematically bombed on Hitler's orders with the aim of wiping out the 
history and culture of Poland and annexing the country to the Third Reich. 
When Eisenhower visited the city immediately after the war he expressed 
his profound shock. ‘I have visited many cities that have been bombed’, he 
said on the occasion, ‘but nowhere has it been so terrible and bestial’. The 
city was bombed house by house, and the decision to reconstruct it in its 
entirety was an understandable response to the German attempt to destroy 
the Polish nation. The only way that the Poles could cope with their hu- 
miliation was to completely rebuild their ancient capital. 

Dresden, on the other hand, was expected to behave as a model of the 
Communist ideal of society in the post-war period. The debate about the 
reconstruction of the city was endless and, as the result testifies, also fruit- 
less. Once one of the most beautiful cities of Europe, Dresden has become 
a cheerless conglomerate of inhuman Stalinist concrete blocks. There was, 
however, an important difference between the destruction of Dresden and 
that of Warsaw. The former city had been bombed by the Allies in the 
struggle against Nazism, whereas the latter was destroyed by the Germans 
and, what was more, the destruction was implemented not as part of a 
military campaign but, as just said, in order to destroy Polish culture. The 
Poles did not think twice about rebuilding their lost city — reconstruction 
for them was almost a form of revenge. There were some architects who 
boggled at the thought of such a gigantic project, especially as it was in 
conflict with the ethics of restoration. It was, for instance, at odds with the 
well-known principle stated by the German art historian Georg Dehio in 
1905 — 'Konservieren, nicht restaurieren‘. The Polish architect Jan Zach- 
watowicz confessed in 1974 that he was at that time ‘torn by conflicting 
feelings’, because by reconstructing the city of Warsaw ‘we acted in conflict 
with the principles of restoration as applied so far’. 

Jan Zachwatowicz was apparently incapable of appreciating at the time 
— and he wasn't in 1974 either — that the principles of restoration had been 
drawn up as a response to the historicizing restorations of the nineteenth 
century. Around 1900, those who had to combat all those fanciful inter- 
pretations of medieval architecture, such as Georg Dehio, could not have 
foreseen the possibility that only a little while later whole cities would be 
destroyed. Fortunately Warsaw was rebuilt and after such a vast undertak- 
ing it seemed almost improper to ask critical questions about the ‘scientific 
soundness of the reconstruction. Nonetheless, that is precisely what has to 
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be done if one is to understand what the Poles thought important to restore 
and what they did not want to see rebuilt — how they saw their own city, 
that is. Contrary to what might have been expected — that the city would 
be rebuilt exactly how it was before the war — they sometimes opted for 
ideal images over the actual pre-war reality. What ideal image could have 
appealed to them more than that of the urban scenes Bellotto depicted 
between 1767 and 1780? The city was at its most beautiful at that time; it 
was calm, harmonious and untouched by modernity. This is the image the 
modern stress-ridden city dweller has longed for since the Industrial Revo- 
lution. We view the work of Bellotto with romantic eyes, with that longing 
for the ideal city that, again by no coincidence, is always an eighteenth- 
century city, because it was in that period that the most beautiful urban 
scenes were painted. But even a romantic has to admit that plenty of beau- 
tiful buildings were built in the city after Bellotto’s time, especially in the 
nineteenth century. The people who rebuilt Warsaw ignored that, and the 
Cathedral of St John, for instance, was given a different front facade. Adam 
Idzikowski’s Gothic Revival front of 1840 was not rebuilt, but replaced by 
its fifteenth-century precursor, and the east gable of the nave was restored 
to its former state as depicted in one of Bellotto’s scenes. The director of 
the National Museum (Muzeum Narodowe) in Warsaw, Stanislaw Lorentz, 
could still recall in 1963 the cases where Bellotto was invoked. A corner 
house on Senator Street which had been totally altered in the nineteenth 
century was restored to its state as depicted in one of his paintings. The 
bishops palace, too, and Jan Klemens Branicki’s house on the Miodowa 
Street weren't rebuilt in their pre-war forms, but as Bellotto had depicted 
them, down to the smallest detail. A work by Bellotto also served as a model 
for the rebuilding of the market square of the Nowe Miasto with the Classi- 
cal Church of the Nuns of the Holy Sacrament, a design from 1680 by the 
Dutch architect Tilman van Gameren. The same was also the case with the 
reconstruction of the Royal Palace, another work by Van Gameren. All the 
towers were rebuilt on the basis of the great panorama of Warsaw painted 
by Bellotto in 1778. Lorentz acknowledged that 'gefühlsbetonte Momente’ 
— an emotionally charged conjuncture — had played a decisive role in the 
return of the eighteenth-century cityscape. People simply felt a desire to 
see the old glory restored and not have to be confronted with any signs 
of decay. In this effort to attain urban harmony, even a building that had 
miraculously been spared by the bombs was demolished because it didnt 
fit into the schemes of those in charge of the reconstruction. What made 
the gallery on Freta Street in the Nowe Miasto unsuitable, for instance, was 
not its date — 1823 — but the Gothic Revival style of its architecture. The 
house of the court physician Jozef Skalski at As Krakówskie was rebuilt in 
loving detail because it dated from 1780, but the adjacent neo-Renaissance 
house from 1890 was not allowed back. In its stead there is now a house in 
a vaguely eighteenth-century style. An extreme form of hatred for all the 
Revival styles was evident in the Saint Alexander Church on the Square 
of the Three Crosses. This neo-Classical church of 1825 was subjected to 
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a neo-Renaissance enlargement in 1894, with the semicircular dome be- 
ing replaced by a high full dome in the style of Saint Peter's in Rome. The 
reconstruction overlooked all this, so what we see today is the church as it 
was in 1825. 

This attitude towards the Revival styles, treating them like a symptom 
of an architectural plague, was of course not confined to Warsaw or Poland. 
What was typically Polish was the hostility towards architectural Russiani- 
zation. Whenever they saw a chance, the Poles liberated themselves from 
the hated Russian architecture. One such opportunity was after the First 
World War, when the country became an independent state. Immediately 
after independence, the Poles demolished the Greek-Orthodox church of 
Alexander Nevsky. This church that stood on Victory Square (the former 
Saxon Square), was built by the Russians after the uprising of 1863 as a 
symbol of Russian rule. After 1921, the Russian towers of the Church of the 
Virgin on Krasinski Square were also demolished as detested symbols of the 
Russianization that took place subsequent to the revolt of 1830.” 

After the Second World War, Russian power was restored, and with it 
came new Russian edifices, but now their style was no longer Greek Or- 
thodox or Tsarist but Stalinist. This style naturally fell out of favour after 
the non-violent revolution of 1989 and it is likely that buildings in this 
style will be demolished because architecture is political in Warsaw. Bel- 
lotto's city scenes were also political instruments of a people who wanted 
to restore their past, preferring beauty to honesty in their quest. Honesty, 
after all, has a lower priority for a people that have lived on the edge of an 
abyss. 

In Dresden, a number of important monuments were rebuilt, such as 
the Zwinger complex and Sempers Opera House (Gottried Semper was 
popular with the Communists, because he chose the side of the revolu- 
tionaries in 1848), but little was done in this area till the fall of the Berlin 
WAll in 1989. Once the decision had been taken, however, to rebuild the 
Frauenkirche, it seemed more or less logical to bring back the square on 
which the church had stood. In fact, everyone agreed that it was a good 
idea to restore the form of the fagades of the former square, but there was 
disagreement about the design of these walls. Should they be a replica of 
the former fagades or should something new be built? A number of study 
days were devoted to this problem in the autumn of 2000 and a competi- 
tion was also held. In 2001, both the discussions and the designs, complete 
with commentaries, were published in the book Atelier Neumarkt Dresden 
2000. All the different viewpoints were given generous coverage and all the 
designs were illustrated with comments by the architects. The charm of this 
book is added to by the fact that it does not include any official viewpoint 
or general attitude held by the local authorities. A second, equally excel- 
lent work was published in 2000 by the Sáchsiche Akademie der Künste of 
Dresden with the title Stadtplanung und Stadtentwicklung in der Kernstadt 
Dresden. It consists of a detailed account of a debate on the subject organ- 
ized by the academy in the spring of 1999.5? 
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62 The Neumarkt in Dresden in 1910 


In the discussions on the rebuilding of the Neumarkt, two distinct par- 
ties can be discerned. On one hand there is the Gesellschaft Historischer 
Neumarkt Dresden that believes that the square should be restored to its 
pre-war form. This society argues for a reconstruction based on old photo- 
graphs and other documentary sources. Its viewpoint is represented in the 
book by Stefan Hertzig, the society's president. Hertzigs opponents reject 
the building of imitation architecture. One such opponent was Annette 
Friedrich of the Dresden Planning Department. She rejected the idea of the 
future square being nothing more than a pretty picture of the former one: 
'In der Zukunft aber nur ein Abbild der Vergangenheit zu sehen, erscheint 
zumindest aus unserer Sicht dann doch zweifelhaft.' She added that restor- 
ing a city district on the basis of suppositions and personal interpretations 
was not exactly a meaningful or inspiring task. 

The director of the Deutsches Architektur Museum in Frankfurt am 
Main, Ingeborg Flagge, also spoke out against Hertzig’s plan. She said that 
she was shocked by the view of the traditionalists present at the debates 
who were incapable of imagining anything beyond the restoration of the 
old square. She said that this attitude was entirely alien to her, stating: 
‘I live in the present; I have to give a form to the city of today, to create 
something that belongs to our age. Architecture has in fact always been 
the expression of Zukunfiwillen, or a will to the future.' She continued by 
arguing that it was a mistake to view the city's planning as having been har- 
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monious throughout history , because ‘mit Harmonie hatte die alte Stadt 
recht wenig zu tun’ (the historical city had little to do with harmony). The 
historical city was an assemblage of divergent architectural styles and these 
differences were noticed by her contemporaries, but ‘wir tun heute so, als 
gäbe es sie nicht. We behave as though these differences dont exist, as 
though things were in harmony in the past. According to the Director of 
the Architectural Museum of Frankfurt am Main, this was a modern er- 
ror. 

Nobody contested this thesis at the discussions in Dresden, but I sus- 
pect that Ingeborg Flagge may have given a distorted picture of the state 
of affairs. First of all, architects in the past have always taken more account 
of their surroundings than she thinks, and secondly, just because people 
tend to speak of a historical city as a harmonious whole, that doesn't mean 
they are mistaken, let alone deluding themselves. The concept of harmony 
that Flagge is referring to has less to do with stylistic similarities than with 
the impression that a historical city makes on people today. A cityscape is 
spoken of as being intact and harmonious today when it is not encroached 
upon by modern, twentieth-century alterations. 

To return to the viewpoint of Stefan Hertzig' opponents, some of the 
architects who submitted entries for the competition also turned against 
the notion of erecting stage sets from another age. Thomas Will and An- 
dreas Rieger had made a design for a number of houses on the Rampische 
Strasse. Some superb photos of this street had been preserved from before 
the Second World War. Nonetheless, they still opted for modern archi- 
tecture, not out of any submission to the principles of Modernism, but 
‘aus Achtung vor den verbliebenden Kunstwerken der Geschichte’ (out of 
a respect for the historical artworks that have survived). Those monuments 
which are authentic would be harmed by the ‘Musealisierung der Innens- 
tadt’; they would be ‘entwertet’, or devalued. Imitation casts a stain on the 
authentic; it is an insult, not a tribute. 

Thomas Will and Andreas Rieger rejected beautiful but empty city- 
scapes. In this they were supported by the majority of Hertzig’s opponents. 
The Landeskonservator Gerhard Glaser, shared their view, although he made 
an exception for buildings that could be faithfully reconstructed. Accord- 
ing to him, reconstructing a building on the basis of photos was unac- 
ceptable, because ‘eine zweidimensionale Bildinszenierung kann nicht das 
Ziel fiir die Schaffung des angemessenen Umfeldes fiir die Frauenkirche 
sein’ (a two-dimensional stage set cannot provide a suitable surrounding for 
the Frauenkirche). The scientific reconstruction of the Frauenkirche would 
clash with others that were insufficiently scientific. If the designs for the re- 
building of the façades were only based on what we know from old photo- 
graphs, there was, in Glaser’s view, a danger that the Neumarkt would not 
recover its former identity. It would be nothing more than a commercially 
attractive site with a nostalgic value. Glaser also thought that rebuilding 
using Hertzigs method would cast doubt on the ruins of war elsewhere in 
the city that had been restored with such care — for instance the Zwinger 
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complex and Semper’s Opera House, the Johanneum, the Stallhof, the Co- 
sel Palace, the city palace and the chancellery building. 

Most of Hertzigs opponents thought that architecture should convey 
the atmosphere of our own age and that a return to the past would indicate 
a regressive culture, one that had abandoned all hope for the future and 
had turned to the past for consolation. They also saw it as unacceptable 
to build historical pieces of scenery, because it was obvious that the houses 
could not be reconstructed internally any more. Hertzig, for his part, also 
acknowledged that behind these historical pieces of scenery modern homes 
will have to be built, something his opponents saw as dishonest. 

Hertzig defended himself by saying that he understood perfectly well 
that a copy of a historical building was something different from the build- 
ing itself. A copy was a repetition and as such it was a picture or image of 
something that no longer existed. In his view, this was exactly the point of 
a copy, namely that the lost building could be restored in the form of an 
‘Erscheinungsbild’, a pictorial image, for those who mourned the loss of 
the original. Their grief remained and the only thing that could ease it was 
a ‘bildhafte Vergegenwartigung’ (representation in the form of an image) 
of the lost original. Once this historical-philosophical background was un- 
derstood, the ever-optimistic Hertzig argued, there would no longer be any 
reason for opposing reconstructions. 

Discussions like this are held in other cities and other countries too, but 
in Germany these matters tend to be a little bit more sensitive. In his re- 
cently published book Munich and Memory, Gavriel D. Rosenfeld describes 
how painful it was for the Germans to confront their past, taking the re- 
construction of Munich as his example. But he also looks at what he calls 
postmodernist historicism, the building of imitation historical architecture 
for the sake of creating a harmonious cityscape. He mentions, for instance, 
the city museum on the Jakobsplatz built in 1977 by Martin Hofmann and 
Tilmann Erdle and the main offices of the Deutsche Beamtenversicherung 
on the Lenbachplatz of 1981. The latter instance of postmodernist histori- 
cism was built after a design by Erwin Schleich, the author of a book which 
is extremely famous in Munich, Die zweite Zerstörung Münchens (1978), 
which argues that Modernism is a danger for the harmony of the cityscape. 
Historical copies, such as Schleich's design, were much admired by the gen- 
eral public, although they were despised by all self-respecting intellectuals, 
architects and other connoisseurs of art. In Munich, however, this conflict 
took on a bitter undertone due to some of the critics trying to give the war 
a prominent role in the debate. In 1977, Christoph Hackelsberger wrote in 
the Münchner Stadtanzeiger that the mendacity of the historical imitations 
built on the Jakobsplatz obscures reality, just as the historicism of the nine- 
teenth century masked the social problems of that time with ‘the historic 
waste of centuries. He goes on to say something genuinely provocative — 
that the mendacity of the nineteenth century led to the First World War, 
and that National Socialism continued with lies like this in their archi- 
tecture and that the postmodernists with their historicizing architecture 
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were reverting to these lies. In other words, postmodernist historicism is 
a repetition of the fake architecture of the National Socialists. This line of 
argument was obviously over the top; nonetheless, it was in this tone that 
the debate was conducted.” 


Trauma and Therapy 


In a discussion between Michel Foucault and Paul Rabinow about post- 
modernism in architecture, the latter argued that 'some postmodernists 
have claimed that historical references per se are somehow meaningful and 
are going to protect us from the dangers of an overly rationalized world.’ 
Irritated by what he saw as a naive suggestion, Foucault said, amongst other 
things, that ‘one should totally and absolutely suspect anything that claims 
to be a return. One reason is a logical one; there is in fact no such thing as 
a return. Nobody would disagree that it is sensible to be suspicious, but 
the fact that references to the past can in certain cases offer consolation is 
something that maybe did not occur to Foucault. Nonetheless it is a general 
human characteristic to want to compensate for a trauma. This is the func- 
tion of monuments to the dead. They keep memories alive. If the loss of an 
artwork can be compensated for by a copy or by an architectural quotation, 
many people will have no problem with that. 

It is understandable that Hamid Karzai, the current prime minister of 
Afghanistan, set great store by the restoration of the two celebrated gigantic 
statues of the Buddha in the region of Bamiyan. These statues, dating from 
the fourth century AD, were blown up by the Taliban in 2001. During a 
conference in Tokyo, Karzai spoke about this loss as follows: ‘It’s like you 
lose a member of your family every day. It's a loss that we have not been 
able to reconcile.’ Meanwhile, Paul Bucherer, the director of the Afghan 
Institute in Switzerland, has been given the contract to prepare the build- 
ing of two replicas. ‘Money is no object’, according to Bucherer. "There are 
plenty of Buddhist foundations that will be eager to finance the project.'? 

For Afghanistan, the statues were a cultural symbol and that of course 
was reason enough for the terrorists to destroy them, something that ac- 
cording to Bucherer they did ‘in an extremely professional manner’, leaving 
virtually no trace. The world experienced a far greater shock on 11 Septem- 
ber 2001, when Al-Qaeda terrorists, who had received protection under 
the Taliban, demolished the two towers of the World Trade Center in New 
York with similar professionalism. After a year of clearing the rubble and as- 
similating the shock, many New Yorkers felt that the only way of reaching 
closure for their humiliation was by rebuilding the towers. Salman Rushdie 
recently wrote on the subject as follows, ‘If we are to believe a recent opin- 
ion poll, a majority of New Yorkers thinks in exactly the same way [as the 
people of Warsaw]. They say that we should build the Twin Towers again 
just as they were, or in any case just as high and imposing. Make our city 
whole once again. We cannot undo the past, but we can remove the scar 
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that it has left.” Given the choice, Rushdie said that he would 'presumably 
go for the side of those who think that the new buildings ought to look 
like the towers that had been demolished, at least outwardly. The people 
who destroyed the towers wanted to carry out a symbolic act and we must 
give them a symbolic answer.' Salman Rushdie went on to launch his own 
design that consisted of rebuilding the hundred and ten storeys of one or 
perhaps both towers, while leaving the top thirty or forty floors empty but 
lit up inside, so as to mark the spot in the sky where the attacks took place, 
a monument in the form of a lighthouse.” 

At this point it is perhaps relevant to quote a sentence from Social Mem- 
ory by James Fentress and Chris Wickam (1992), in which the authors argue 
that the role the past plays in the collective memory is much greater than 
sociologists generally realize. ‘Analyses of social identity of all kinds’, they 
argue, ‘could well give more attention to memory as one of its major con- 
stituent elements, and as one of the clearest guides to its configuration.” 

Despite their absence, the memory of the Twin Towers remains intact, 
and perhaps this memory of their arrogant height has turned their absence 
into a permanent presence in the collective memory of New Yorkers and of 
all other Americans. The towers were already a symbol of a sort of power 
that the United States has tended to display and perhaps their very de- 
struction, aimed at wounding the pride of this superpower, has actually 
increased their symbolic importance. It is not yet clear what action New 
York will take to replace them; the New World has after all less experience 
of the afflictions that the past can impose on an urban body. 

Unlike the Americans, the people of Berlin are all too familiar with past 
traumas — traumas moreover of a quite different order, more comparable 
with the problems of Dresden as described above. In Berlin too, architec- 
tural references to the pre-war city have met with fierce opposition. After 
the fall of the Wall and its actual demolition, the old, seriously damaged 
city centre was once again to be made whole. At the point when discus- 
sions on the subject were at their most heated, the former director of the 
Deutsches Architekturmuseum, Vittorio M. Lampugnani, made the case 
for a return to traditional pre-war architectural conventions. He felt com- 
pletely at odds with the prevailing architectural culture that held that the 
only thing people were interested in was building something spectacular. 
‘Die Begeisterung für das Neue um des Neuen willen ist eine der verhäng- 
nisvollsten Erbschaften aus der Epoche der Avantgarden’ (The passion for 
the new for its own sake is one of the most fatal legacies of the epoch of the 
avant-garde), he wrote in 1993.® 

With these words he brought down the wrath of the German intel- 
ligentsia on his head. They accused him of calling for a return to a sort of 
architecture that they had always associated with a kind of conservatism 
that had the Nazis’ seal of approval. His colleague from Munich, Winfried 
Nerdinger, thought that Lampugnani’s solution was culpable from the out- 
set because it ignored the complexity of the contemporary world. He also 
thought that architecture had to be a social criticism and that Lampugnani’s 
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interest in forms and styles was out of date. 'Am Anfang kann also nur eine 
Gesellschaftkritik stehen. Sie aber schreiben lediglich von Stilen, Formen 
und Fassaden und rufen nach dem traditionsfähigen Architekten’ (First of 
all it has to be a form of social criticism. You write, however, about empty 
matters such as styles, forms and facades and you appeal to traditional ar- 
chitects)?. Of all Lampugnani' critics, however, the most hostile was Dan- 
iel Libeskind. He said that his article concealed something else, and that 
was ‘ein gefährliches und autoritäres Verständnis von Politik’ (a dangerous 
and authoritarian political idea). In the professional journal Arch + (1994), 
Philipp Oswalt, who published a book six years later, Berlin — Stadt Ohne 
Form, wrote that Lampugnani' thesis displayed a reactionary temperament 
that ‘die Gegenwart ablehnt und den Mythos einer idealisierten Vergangen- 
heit als Utopie für die Zukunft beschwört’ (denies the present and believes 
in the myth of an idealized past as a utopian model for the future). In 
Oswalt's view, the past could never serve as a model and that this had been 
the great mistake of the nineteenth century. It was a demonstrable fact that 
the twentieth century was far superior to the nineteenth and it was also his 
view that a harmonious city was only possible if a ‘Stildiktat’ was imposed, 
something that was against everything that a ‘liberal, open society’ stood 
for. Unity on the basis of master plans was only possible in an authoritarian 
state. As an example he named the Stalinallee in East Berlin, that a sup- 
porter of Lampugnani, Hans Kollhoff, much to Philipp Oswalts fury, had 
called ‘eine wahrhaft grossstädtische Anlage’ (a genuine big-city layout). All 
this was merely a prelude to a debate that one finds summarized by Gert 
Kähler in 1995 in Einfach schwierig. Eine deutsche Architekturdebatte, a book 
in the series Bauwelt Fundamente. 

Lampugnani's viewpoint resembled what Josef Paul Kleihues had called 
‘critical reconstruction’. In his contribution to the /nternationale Bauausstel- 
lung Berlin (1984-1987) this architect had argued that the reconstruction of 
Berlin Mitte had to take the planning history of the city into account; at 
the same time however it should not be allowed to degenerate into nos- 
talgic imitation. It had, in other words, to be critical.* The proposal bears 
a striking similarity to Kenneth Framptons critical regionalism discussed 
above, and it displays a similar anxiety to avoid evoking the wrong type 
of memories. At the same time, Kleihues’s proposal to take the historical 
layout of the city and the pre-war planning structure of the city centre as 
his starting point was a revolution in thinking about the future of the city. 
How the architectural avant-garde felt about Berlin's future became clear in 
1991 with the exhibition in the museum of German architecture in Frank- 
furt am Main, Berlin morgen — Ideen für das Herz einer Grossstadt. All the 
designs in this exhibition were based on a vision of a radically modern city 
free of all memory of the atmosphere of pre-war Berlin. 

The place of the past in the new Berlin was also the issue in a debate on 
the concept of identity between Tom Fecht of Kunstforum International in 
1997 and Rem Koolhaas. Fecht put the question as follows, ‘Since archi- 
tecture is a very important element of storing memory and history, what 
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64 The Friedrichstrasse in 2000 
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function could memory have in the context of architecture from your point 
of view looking at the next century?’ Koolhaas answered that he expected 
the memory of the past to be banished from the architecture of the future. 
He took Berlin as an example, saying that, ‘...to the extent that architec- 
ture embodies memory the present reconstruction of Berlin is a kind of 
blatant attempt to extinguish and to eliminate certain kinds of memories, 
the memories of communism, the memories of the fifties, the memories 
of a kind of sober, optimistic moment of modernity. He expressed his 
intense dislike of this kind of selective conservation of the past, calling it ‘a 
single empty memory operation’. It had no charm for him whatsoever, but 
he admitted that this was probably because, as he put it, ‘I think I have an 
obsession with the present.’ The fact that historicist architecture has almost 
never been free of manipulations aiming to make an image that fitted in 
neatly with ideological or artistic doctrines drove Koolhaas to a radical and 
total negation of the past. And Koolhaas had no lack of people who agreed 
with him, just as after 1918 it felt preferable to build a new world that bore 
no trace of the old, fundamentally corrupt Europe of around 1900. The 
only trouble with this approach is that the past cannot be repressed like 
this, however much one might like. 

The avant-garde with their old-fashioned ideas about urban design orig- 
inating with the CIAM failed to get a hearing in Berlin; the devastated city 
was therefore rebuilt on the basis of its eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
structure. By the 19905, this sort of idea about urban design was no longer 
an entirely new one, but once it acquired the title of critical reconstruction, 
it suddenly became universally popular. One of its principal advocates was 
the celebrated architectural critic, Dieter Hoffmann-Axthelm. In his view, 
it was meaningless to design a new city because the structure of the histori- 
cal city, despite all the damage it had suffered, was still in a condition that 
would allow for restoration.? Hoffmann-Axthelm's viewpoint was adopted 
by the municipal authority. Senatsbaudirektor Hans Stimmann argued that 
the future planning of Berlin should be based on the lots, street profiles, 
building heights and shapes of blocks, squares and other elements of the 
historical city: ‘Die historische Grundstruktur der Stadt muss als Konstante 
zur Grundlage der Stadtentwicklung werden’ (The historical structure of 
the city must serve as the foundation for urban development). Even though 
they were reluctant to admit it, the opponents of this approach could not 
deny that it was based on a definite historical image of the city. It did, it is 
true, present a rather one-sided picture of Berlin, but that is true of every 
picture that people form of the past. Unwelcome images are therefore ruled 
out, even though these too form part of the history of the city. ‘Der My- 
thos der Vergangenheit dient als Vision für die Zukunft’ (The myth of the 
past serves as a vision for the future) — this was Philipp Oswalt’s verdict in 
1994 on critical reconstruction. The rebirth of the severely damaged body 
of the city is only possible on the basis of an idealized picture of the city's 
history and in Oswalt’s view an operation like this played into the hands of 
conservative and nationalist forces. Giving Berlin its Prussian identity once 
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more meant rejecting all international tendencies in architecture; an intro- 
verted architectural approach policy like this was in sharp conflict with the 
idea of a new capital of a united Germany being rooted in a western and 
European culture. Philipp Oswalt feared the decline of the “Westbindung 
Deutschlands’, a Germany that is tied to the West rather than eastward- 
looking. It is clear where his fear comes from, but it is equally clear that it 
has no bearing on discussions about the rebuilding of other cities, such as 
Sarajevo or Beirut. It is a typically German fear and one that determined 
the debate on the future of Berlin. Some other aspects of the debate in 
Germany however are of a more general relevance, as one can see from Gert 
Kähler’s analysis of the issue. 

In Stadt der Architektur. Berlin 1900-2000, Kähler wrote that the Ber- 
liner Architekturstreit of the early 1990s had perhaps been totally pointless 
because it was concerned solely with the outward appearance of the city 
(nur eine Frage der Dekoration) and not with social matters. Berlin today, 
according to Kähler, is being rebuilt as a beautiful shape, but this shape is 
hollow and empty, a hostage to ‘tourists and investors’. The building body 
has been healed and it has acquired an urban design (not an architectural 
one) inspired by the pre-war state of the city. This design however doesnt 
take account of the residents and is convenient solely for large businesses, 
or shoppers and tourists. These categories apparently could not count on 
Gert Kähler’s blessing. He had hoped for a social-democratic municipal 
policy, in which there would be less room for a property market that seems 
incapable of producing anything other than "Urban Entertainment Cent- 
BIS. 

Had Gert Kihler really expected the debate not to be concerned with 
the external form of the city? Once again, outward appearance, the aesthet- 
ics, the charm or beauty of the architecture or of an urban image are not 
only depicted as superficial minor considerations but even dismissed as hol- 
low, meaningless and even reprehensible. Once again we hear the voice of 
the honest romantic, who is repelled by outward forms and thinks that art 
must present us with the actual and thus, by implication, ugly reality. This 
romantic viewpoint is defended by Philipp Oswalt and Gert Kähler and by 
plenty of others too, with an appeal to honesty; they forget however that 
in the arts — and one should include urban planning here — the notion of 
honesty has always played a subordinate role, except for dyed-in-the-wool 
Functionalists. 

In rebuilding a city — any devastated city, that is — the first concern is 
the shape, the design and layout of the urban body. Everything else is sec- 
ondary. If one judges the results of the ‘Heilung’ of Berlin on the basis of 
traditional planning requirements according to the principles of critical re- 
construction, in the Friedrichstrasse, the Gendarmenmarkt and the Pariser 
Platz for instance, then these results might be appreciated — that at least 
was Michael Hesse’s conclusion. According to him, these requirements do 
not exclude ‘Geniestreiche’ (strokes of genius), but they do also make the 
mediocrity bearable.“ There are some who disagree with him. The former 
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director of the Netherlands Architectural Institute in Rotterdam, Kristin 
Feireiss, told Hans Verbeek of the Amsterdam daily, Het Parool, that in the 
rebuilding of the Friedrichstrasse and the Gendarmenmarkt, the new ar- 
chitecture was carried out in total compliance with ‘the old alignments and 
the traditional block structure’. In her view Berlin had missed many oppor- 
tunities — ‘almost no room was allowed for innovative concepts. Kristin 
Feireiss appears only to be interested in architecture that is spectacular. 
It is true that few architects are interested in harmonious, unremarkable 
edifices that fit in with the street where they are built, buildings based on 
Lampugnani's concept of a Neue Einfachheit (new simplicity). The thing 
that they see as being especially contemptible is buildings that are more or 
less directly based on historical examples — uncritical buildings, that is, like 
the historical Revival buildings on the Gendarmenmarkt (the former Platz 
der Akademie) designed by Manfred Prasser and Günter Boy or the Hotel 
Adlon on the Pariser Platz by the architectural firm of Patzschke, Klotz and 
Partner. 

The design of this hotel is based on the former Hotel Adlon built in 
1906, but it is much larger and higher than its predecessor. The old hotel 
was a myth, Christine Waiblinger-Jens writes in her book about the new 
Pariser Platz, Der Pariser Platz in Berlin von der Nachkriegszeit bis zur Ge- 
genwart — Stüdtebau und Architektur (1999). The name Adlon had a magic 
ring; it was a synonym for luxury and naturally the new manager wanted to 
exploit that. And the new hotel aimed to evoke that old-fashioned luxury in 
every detail. It proclaimed this bygone glory and this is exactly what Peter 
Rumpf denounced as ‘platt historistisch’ — vulgar historicism.* Then there 
is Heinrich Wefing, who wrote in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (12 
May 1997) that 'at least the postmodernists use irony when they quote, but 
the new Adlon hotel wants to conjure up those spirits of former ages in all 
seriousness’. The design also provoked Christine Waiblinger-Jens’s indigna- 
tion. She argued that on a historical site like this a suitable building should 
have been put up and not just a collage of styles (Anstatt diesem geschichts- 
trägtigen Ort eine angemessene architektonische Identität zu verleihen, ist 
eine Stilcollage aus postmodernen und historisierenden Versatzstücken ent- 
standen). She also said that the rebuilding of the Pariser Platz may well 
have been based on the historical layout, but that this wasn't the case with 
the separate buildings. It was right to restore the contours of the square, its 
urban form, that is, but ‘ihre abbildhafte Wiederherstellung kann nur als 
oberflächliche Evokation realitätsferner Träume betrachtet werden’ (the re- 
production of the individual buildings can never be more than a superficial 
evocation of deluded dreams). After having put the dreamy hotel manager 
in his place, Christine Waiblinger-Jens scolded him for publishing a bro- 
chure with all the famous visitors to the hotel since 1907, ‘so, als hätte es die 
fünfzig Jahre ohne das Adlon nie gegeben' — as though there had never been 
a period of fifty years when there was no Adlon Hotel at all. The manager 
pretended that the period of Communism had never happened and that 
was a bare-faced lie. The architects too should take their share of blame, she 
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said, for deviating in an irresponsible way from the design of the old hotel, 
with some of the parts not getting enough emphasis, or else using propor- 
tions which are simply wrong. She saw the copy as having failed as a copy, 
while admitting that the architects never intended to build a replica. Their 
idea had always been to make a ‘version’ of the old hotel. 

Nonetheless, Christine Waiblinger-Jens admitted that the general pub- 
lic was enthusiastic when the hotel was opened in 1997. One could even 
speak of an ‘Adlon mania’, with the hotel representing a provisional climax 
in the ‘hauptstädtischer Sehnsucht nach Verlorenen’ — the nostalgia in the 
German capital for all that had been lost. The professionals were of course 
left speechless and Landeskonservator Helmut Engel said that ordinary peo- 
ples enthusiasm had to be accepted as a reflection of the current state of 
society. In other words, not only were the board of the Adlon and its archi- 
tects blind, the same was true of the public at large. According to Christine 
Waiblinger-Jens, this was proof, if proof were needed, that a modern design 
would have been more appropriate. 

The criticism of the building in professional circles may appear some- 
what over the top. After all, architecturally speaking, the building is noth- 
ing special. It isn't very beautiful, but it isnt particularly ugly either. All 
it is, is a big luxury hotel, executed in a style that is well suited to Berlin. 
The only problem with it is that it is too large and high. The critics would 
have done better to have addressed these issues and not aimed their shafts 
at the pretence and luxury. It was petty, for instance, of Heinrich Wefing to 
talk in a superior tone about the fact that at least three different materials 
were used for the walls of all the toilets or to say, as Gerwin Zohlen did, 
that the design for the fagade was like a fashion show. The new building 
does recall the famous hotel of 1906 and in that sense it does make a con- 
tribution to inserting the past in the new Berlin. Was it such a mistake to 
attempt that? Admittedly, the design is not exactly critical in the sense that 
Daniel Libeskind's buildings are. Does anyone have any objection to that? 
Does architecture always have to be critical? This, however, is not a ques- 
tion that Christine Waiblinger-Jens asks. She deplores architecture such 
as this because it is an unbridled celebration of bygone glory. Why, how- 
ever, shouldn't a commercial enterprise do such a thing? Probably she feels 
uncomfortable with the openly displayed Sehnsucht for a period that she 
saw as suspect, the age of gaudy nationalism that preceded the First World 
War. 

The discussions over the rebuilding of the city palace of Berlin, blown 
up in 1950 on the orders of Walter Ulbricht, were also coloured by unre- 
solved traumas concerning the German past. Both the Adlon Hotel and the 
Schloss were viewed as architectural expressions of all that was dubious in 
German history, of the authoritarian, militarist and totalitarian Germany. 
No pains should be spared to prevent this past from returning, whether as 
replica or as pastiche. Times, however, are changing and so are opinions. 
Initially everyone, following the example of the critical intellectuals, was 
opposed to the palace being rebuilt. To their astonishment however, the ex- 
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perts in the fields of architecture and conservation, who had poured scorn 
on the reconstruction plans, had the experience of seeing their own argu- 
ments dismissed as irrelevant.9 

On 16 April 2002, Peter Stephan reported in the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung that a majority of the government's Historische Mitte Berlin Com- 
mission had come out in favour of rebuilding the former royal and imperial 
palace, built for the most part in about 1700 and which, while it suffered 
serious damage, was not a total ruin in 1945. As said above, it was only com- 
pletely destroyed in 1950. Furthermore there was a practical problem in that 
the Palast de Republik had been built on the site of the palace in 1976 and 
this building was seen as a monument of the Communist age by a portion 
of the population of the former German Democratic Republic. This was 
mainly a political problem, of course, since what was involved was deciding 
between two conflicting interests, a task that is generally thought to belong 
to the political bodies concerned. The plan to rebuild the palace then was 
complicated enough, both politically and practically, but the main issue in 
the present context was the historical or art-historical grounds on which the 
opponents to the plan supported their case. In 1993 the Förderverein Ber- 
liner Stadtschloss had held an exhibition about the reconstruction that gave 
plenty of space to tried and tested opponents, among them Julius Posener, 
Wolfgang Pehnt and Kristin Feireiss.5* 

Posener for his part said that he was against the plan, because the city's 
future would not be served with the reconstruction of a former memory. 
Pehnt wrote that it would be ‘zutiefst ahistorisch’ (deeply ahistorical) to 
ignore the historical development of so many years: “Geschichte ist nicht 
abwählbar, sondern nur forsetzbar (you can't choose history, it just ad- 
vances). Feireiss said that it was mistaken ‘to resort to nostalgia and that 
what was needed was to rebuild the empty spot in the centre of the city 
as a manifesto of 'contemporary architectural culture.' This, however, was 
just the sort of thing that Wolf Jobst Siedler felt was going too far. Despite 
its admirable architectural achievements, he argued, the twentieth century 
hadn't provided any instance of a successful intervention in a historical en- 
vironment — ‘nirgendswo ist es dieser Generation gelungen, die Mitte einer 
Stadt zu formen’. All this was anathema to the architectural and conserva- 
tionist experts, but the general public had no problem in understanding 
what Siedler meant. 

Strong arguments were raised against the reconstruction. In Die Zeit of 
26 July 2001, Jens Jessen wrote that a reconstruction of the palace would 
be a Denkmal der Geschichtslosigkeit’ (a monument to an ignorance of 
history), because all it would be would be an expression of a conservative 
petty bourgeois attitude that is not interested in real history, but is quite 
happy with a sort of waxworks museum. Arguments like this, however, 
failed to convince the advocates of the palace, because they knew perfectly 
well that there have always been reconstructions, especially after wars and 
natural disasters, and that a copy is only a copy and that a copy shouldnt 
be mistaken for a political interpretation of the past. Was it the fault of the 
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seventeenth-century architects of the palace, Andreas Schlüter and Eosan- 
der von Góthe that their building served as a backdrop for a gang of mur- 
derous dictators? 

As just said, a new wind was blowing in the discussions about the re- 
building of the palace; a change in mood had occurred, as strikingly repre- 
sented by Konrad Schuller in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (26 May 
2000). He begun by saying: ‘Berlin is in the throes of nostalgia — a nostalgia 
for the palace ... this nostalgia is a nostalgia for the centre. Because just 
as the axes of the city, point now as ever like index fingers towards that 
empty square … the nervous system of the political climate also points to- 
wards that centre … a city whose main thoroughfares have for half a century 
ended in a windswept bombsite, this city longs to be healed, it wants its 
heart restored to it’ (Eine Sehnsucht geht um in Berlin: die Sehnsucht nach 
dem Schloss ... Diese Sehnsucht ist eine Sehnsucht nach Mitte. Denn wie 
die Achsen der Stadt, heute wie eh und je, wie gestreckte Zeigefinger auf 
jenen leeren Platz weisen ... so streben die Nervensysteme des politischen 
Sentiments einem Zentrum zu ... Eine Stadt, deren Magistralen ein halbes 
Jahrhundert lang auf einen windigen Sprengplatz zustreben, dürstet nach 
Heilung, will ihren Kern wieder haben). 

The nostalgia for this former central point had overruled all objections 
and sidelined the hopes of architects for an architectural manifesto for our 
own age. Berlin certainly has its topography of terror, but it also has one of 
nostalgia for the years around 1900 that have been recorded in marvellous 
photographs.” 

It is as though Berlin’s architectural debt for its dubious past could never 
fully be paid off. It was as though it was offered no alternative to this guilt- 
ridden form of Vergangenheitsbewältigung, of managing the past. Jürgen 
Trimborn too, the author of a long and detailed article in the journal Die 
alte Stadt, appears to have suffered a similar difficulty. He thinks that the 
present wave of reconstructions is even politically dangerous and puts the 
following question to his readers: ‘Is it proper, in the light of increasing Eu- 
ropean unity, to honour and pay tribute once again to these documents of 
imperial ambition, these monuments of militarism and the lust for power, 
these symbols of the gradually eroding ties of nationalism, instead of draw- 
ing attention to the democratic tradition in Germany — no matter how 
short — and to the existing and prospective future democracy of the German 
Federal Republic?' (Ist es heute — angesichts eines immer weiter zusammen- 
wachsenden Europas — angebracht, diese Dokumente kaiserzeitlicher Gel- 
tungssucht, diese Monumente des Militarismus und Grossmachtdenkens, 
diese Symbole einer doch wohl obsolet geworden nationalstaatlichen Ori- 
entierung, wieder auf den Sockel zu heben und verklárend zu glorifizieren, 
anstatt sich auf die — wenn auch kurze — Tradition der Demokratie auf 
deutschem Boden und auf die Gegenwart und Zukunft der bundesdeut- 
schen Demokratie zu besinnen?). 95 

Trimborn sees the imperial palace as a symbol of Germany's dubious 
heritage and therefore concludes that it should not be reconstructed. Is it 
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true that buildings can be innocent or guilty in themselves? Can a building 
from 1700 be guilty of crimes committed in the twentieth century by the 
people who lived or resided in them then? If buildings can be guilty because 
their occupants or visitors had committed crimes, are any historical monu- 
ments still innocent? Jürgen Trimborns train of thought is reminiscent of 
the moralistic ideas about architecture so typical of the nineteenth century, 
of Eugène Viollet-le-Duc’s contempt for instance for the palace of Versailles 
because he saw it as standing for the bombastic and dictatorial regime of 
the Bourbon monarchy. 

The rebuilding of the city palace is as ahistorical as any other reconstruc- 
tion of the architecture destroyed in the war, such as the palace of Char- 
lottenburg in Berlin. Every reconstruction is a form of rebellion, a revolt 
against time. Reconstructions are nothing new, but since the rise of history 
as a science, no one ever lets us forget that reconstructions are ahistorical. 
What the historians do forget, however, is that these reconstructions nearly 
always have a social or socio-psychological function. They can soften the 
blow of a sudden loss through war or natural disaster. Reconstructions can 
restore ones ties with the past and evoke a feeling of continuity as though 
a magic wand has been waved. In this they may have a useful function in 
restoring the identity of a city, a region or a country. The rebuilding of the 
royal palace in Berlin might serve to heal the trauma of the horrors with 
which it is associated. A resurrected palace might evoke the memories of 
better times, of the centuries before the atrocities, and thus stand as a sym- 
bol of a fresh start, of a victory over evil. The resurrection of this monument 
might contribute to giving the city a face once more; it might be a token 
of faith that it wasn't Germany's historical destiny to perpetrate the atroci- 
ties of the twentieth century. It is perhaps a mistake to include previous 
centuries in the work of overcoming the trauma of two world wars. A new 
city palace then could serve as a kind of triumph, a victory over German 
susceptibilities. In this sense it could be therapeutic just because it is a copy. 
An architectural cure for a ruined spot might help heal the wounds of the 
city as a whole. According to Gavriel D. Rosenfeld, this was the achieve- 
ment of the reconstruction of Munich. In the post-war period even Third 
Reich buildings were rebuilt straightway and used again as government 
offices. Examples are the Haus des Deutschen Rechts, built by Oswald Bie- 
ber in 1939, the Zentralministerium building by Friedrich Gablonsky, also 
built in 1939, and the Luftgaukommando building by German Bestelmeyer 
(1938). Rosenfeld argues that this strategy has effectively immunized these 
buildings against their National Socialist past. The director of the Bavarian 
Department for Conservation, Georg Lill, thought the Luftgaukommando 
so beautiful and imposing that in 1948 he proposed that this masterpiece of 
German Bestelmeyer should be put on the list of protected monuments. 7 

In the publications on the rebuilding of Berlin after the fall of che Wall 
there is hardly any reference to what happened elsewhere. There is, how- 
ever, much to learn from other debates in other cities. The history of the 
former market square in Hildesheim, for instance, is extremely educational. 
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The square was destroyed in the war and was then rebuilt with modern 
buildings and a more spacious layout. Around 1990 all this had to yield to 
the complete reconstruction of the medieval market. Martin Thumm, who 
has written the recent history of the market in Hildesheim, presumes that 
the historicizing new development of the square will be counted as one 
of the most important architectural achievements of our age, because it 
testifies to the 'vundersamen Fähigkeit einer Gesellschaft mit Bildern und 
Illusionen der Vergangenheit Probleme der Gegenwart zu lósen' — the mar- 
vellous skill of a society in resolving the problems of the present by draw- 
ing on the images and illusions of the past. Perhaps, Thumm hopes, these 
reconstructions and built illusions will also finally be able ‘to overcome the 
disaster of the total loss of identity. 

In Beirut, too, where the civil war in Lebanon (1975-1990) had destroyed 
virtually the entire historical city centre, the debate about reconstruction 
was prolonged and wide ranging. The result is comparable to the rebirth of 
the Adlon Hotel. Beirut was not rebuilt as it was before the war, but resur- 
rected as a pastiche. The aim of this imitation was to provide an attractive 
backdrop for shoppers and create an entertainment quarter. The recon- 
struction has not yet been completed and will probably only be so in 2015. 
According to the architect, Hüsnü Yegenoglu, Beirut will be a model of 
optimism and a symbol of a restored identity’; at the same time, however, 
the city is an allusion ‘to a past that has never existed’. ® 

According to him, the plan for the new city was 'a mixture of nostalgia, 
kitsch and fantasy', and he did not intend these terms as compliments. As 
just said, the future of Beirut had been the subject of intense and wide- 
spread discussion, with some parties arguing that any attempt to recreate 
the former atmosphere of the city was in conflict with the values of modern 
culture that are less and less concerned with the identity ofa place. Accord- 
ing to Jean Franco, professor in comparative literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York, the new culture is a global one, 'resulting in the collapse 
of time-hallowed ties between a physical place and the social, collective and 
cultural memory’. In Beirut this image of a hybrid city, which bears some 
resemblance to Rem Koolhaas' generic city, was fiercely contested, among 
others by Robert Saliba, one of the best-known local planners. According 
to Saliba, local residents felt deracinated and were eager to see the restora- 
tion of the neighbourhood that they knew. After a lengthy civil war nobody 
wants something hybrid. The war itself was hybrid enough. A return to 
normality would perhaps have been better served by strengthening one's 
ties with the past than by breaking with it completely. 

Jean Francos dream is reminiscent of that of a new and better world 
cherished by both Communists and Modernists. This dream in turn was 
a continuation of that of the Enlightenment and the fact that it remained 
unrealized does not mean that the dream itself was a nightmare. The world 
might well have been a better place if people had set less store by their 
own identity. Once again, what is at issue is identity. First of all, wars were 
fought in the name of identities, then ethnic cleansings were carried out 
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for similar reasons, and. Finally. architecture is required to adapt to what is 
considered a politically correct identity. 
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Is it possible for conservationists to approve of the recon- 
struction of old fagades when virtually everything behind 
them is modern? Should they continue to protect the front 
facade, when the rest of the historic building has vanished? 
Is it socially responsible to spend government money on 
reconstructing a historic building that has been completely 
destroyed? Can one do such a thing fifty years on? 
According to reigning ideas in the world of conservation, 
the answer to all these questions is ‘no’. It is felt that build- 
ing a stage set is dishonest, and rebuilding something that 
no longer exists is labelled a lie against history. Where does 
this predilection for honesty originate? And why do people 
prefer modern architecture to the reconstruction of what 
has been lost? Perhaps we are witnessing the legacy of Func- 
tionalism here, a movement that denounced the building of 
pseudo-architecture. Functionalism originated in Romanti- 
cism, when architects turned their backs on academic for- 
malism and strove to invent a new, rational form of building. 
This romantic hunger for honesty was adopted by the con- 
servationists, giving rise to a new respect for the authentic 
art work and a rejection of historicist restorations. Among 
conservationists too, distaste arose for the cultivation of a 
harmonious urban image, because an urban image that is 
maintained artificially ‘old’ was seen as a form of fraud. 
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